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PKEFACE. 


The  paper  that  follows  is  a  preliminary  contribution  to  the 
study  of  American  literature  from  1815  to  1833.  Both  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  and  the  nature  of  the  data  that  must 
be  obtained,  have  made  it  impossible  to  attain  even  approximate 
completeness.  The  exact  direction  of  the  studies  that  have  been 
pursued  was  determined  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
partly  by  circumstances.  Almost  at  the  outset  it  was  found 
that  American  magazines  of  the  period  under  consideration  are 
surprisingly  numerous;  and  a  little  further  research  seemed  to 
show  that  in  them,  rather  than  in  published  volumes,  is  to  be 
found  the  most  valuable  material  for  the  literary  history  of  the 
time.  The  author  soon  found,  also,  that  the  library  in  which 
he  must  work — the  collection  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
"Wisconsin — while  but  fairly  well  equipped  with  books  of  the 
period,  was,  in  respect  to  magazines,  unequalled  in  the  West, 
and  probably  unexcelled  anywhere.  For  these  two  reasons,  es- 
pecial attention  has  been  given  to  this  class  of  publications.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  consider  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions that  had  a  bearing  on  the  development  of  literature,  but 
the  writings  of  individual  men  have  been  touched  but  briefly  or 
not  at  all.  Even  the  list  of  periodicals  given  is  of  necessity  in- 
complete. It  is  hoped  that  the  publication  of  this  paper  may 
make  easier  the  collection  of  additional  data,  and  that  it  may 
possibly  induce  others  to  investigate  some  phases  of  literary  de- 
velopment in  America  during  the  same  period. 

The  author  wdshes  to  express  his  obligations  to  Prof.  J.  C. 
Freeman,  under  whose  general  supervision  the  study  has  been 
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carried  on;  to  Prof.  F.  G.  Hubbard,  who  has  given  many  help- 
ful suggestions  throughout  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  who  has 
read  both  the  manuscript  and  the  proof-sheets;  to  Prof.  P.  J. 
Tunier,  whose  suggestio;is  regarding  authorities  and  methods 
of  work  have  proved  invaluable;  and  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Smith,  who 
has  given  sympatlietic  aid  in  various  ways.  Especial  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  uniform  courtesies  of  the  library  staff  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  upon  whose  good  nature 
the  author  feels  that  he  lias  often  imposed. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

"When  and  where  the  literature  of  the  American  continent  had 
its  origin,  is  a  question  on  which  opinions  have  differed  widely. 
Richardson  conscientiously  begins  his  history  with  a  discussion 
of  Indian  war-chants.  In  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler's  ccmprehen- 
sive  work,  as  in  several  hand-books,  the  name  of  the  picturesque 
Captain  John  Smith  heads  the  list  of  American  authors,  and  the 
patriotic  citizen  is  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  our  literature 
sprang  from  the  British  at  the  time  of  Elizabethan  greatness. 
Brander  Matthews  says  :^  "It  would  be  possible  to  mtiintain  the 
thesis  that  American  literature  began  in  1809  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Irving's  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York."  And 
a  recent  article  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  on  The 
Birth  of  a  New  Literature^  deals  with  the  early  days  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

A  national  literature  is  the  expression  of  national  tendencies; 
and  before  a  first  date  is  assigned,  it  is  well  to  discover  when 
these  tendencies  began  to  make  themselves  felt.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  an  easy  matter;  tendencies  grow,  but  they  arc  never 
bom.  A  conservation  of  energy  seems  to  exist  in  the  intellectual 
as  well  as  in  the  physical  world.  Dormant  forces  are  awakened; 
diffused  impulses  suddenly  become  concentrated;  old  movements 
change  their  direction;  but  only  the  superficial  historian  ven- 
tures to  put  his  finger  on  a  date  and  say,  "At  this  moment  some- 

1  Whitcomb  Chronological  Outlines  of  American  Literature :    Introduction,  pago  ix 
'Atlantic  Monthly,  April,  1897.    Mr.  Higginson  parenthetically  acknowledges    the 
existence  of  Irving  and  Cooper. 
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thing  new  came  into   the  intellectual   life  of   the  world."     It 
is  no  doubt  possible  to  find  in  the  literature  of  today  the  effects 
of  some  influences  that  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time   of 
the  True  Relation,  if  not  to  the  earlier  poets  of  the  Choctaw  and 
the  Sioux.     Classifications  must,  however,  be  made  on  broad 
gi-ounds;  and  if  we  look  at  the  subject  comprehensively,  we 
shall  find  that  American  writers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
did  not  bequeath  much  to  their  successors  in  the  19th.       The 
close  of  the  second  w^ar  with  Great  Britain  seems  better  than 
any  other  event  to  mark  the  date  at  which  began  a  continuous 
and  significant  movement  in  American  literature — a  movement 
that  has  continued  without  real  interruption  to  the  present  day. 
Indeed,  the  historian  seldom  finds  an  epoch  more  distinctly 
marked  than,  was  that  which  began  about  1815.     This  year  saw 
the  close  of  our  war  at  home,^  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  abroad. 
Both  in  America  and  in  Europe  circimistances  favored  a  re- 
adjustment of  conditions,  political,  economic,  and  literary.     This 
was  especially  true  in  the  United  States,  where  the  nation  first 
really  saw  its  destiny.       Says  Henry  Adams  :^     "Until  1815, 
nothing  in  the  future  of  the  American  Union  was  regarded  as 
settled.     As  late  as  January,  1815,  division  into  several  nation- 
alities was  thought  to  be  possible."     And  again:^     "In  1815  for 
the  first  time  Americans  ceased  to  doubt  the  path  they  were 
to  follow.     ISTot  only  was  the  unity  of  their  nation  established, 
but  its  probable  divergence  from  older  societies  was  also  well 
defined." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  trace  the  general  course  of 
literature  in  America  from  this  critical  date  until  another  change 
in  conditions  occurred  about  the  year  1833;  to  discover  some 
of  the  forces  that  seem  to  have  acted,  and  what  were  their  re- 
sults; to  note  some  of  the  impulses  that  writers  of  this  period 
transmitted  to  their  successors;  and  perhaps  incidentally  to  offer 

1  The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814,  but  the  news  was  not  received 
m  this  country  antil  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  The  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought 
Jan.  8,  1815. 

•History  of  the  United  States,  ix.,  219. 

•Ibid.,  ix.,  220. 
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slight  help  toward  the  solution  of  the  question  whether  there 
has  vet  l)een  an  American  literature  in  any  other  than  a  geo- 
graphical sense. 

THE  PRECEDING  PERIOD. 

The  period  just  preceding  1815,  which  Prof.  Matthews  in- 
cludes in  the  beginning  years  of  our  literature,  was  character- 
ized by  great  bitterness  of  feeling,  not  only  toward  the  common 
enemy,  but  between  factions  at  home.  Party  spirit  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  run  higher.  The  course  of  the  government  paralyzed 
commerce  and  touched  the  pockets  of  thousands  of  men.  jSTat- 
urally  enough  intense  feelings  were  aroused,  and  even  disrup- 
tion of  the  union  was  openly  spoken  of,  and  no  doubt  wished 
by  some. 

Literature,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  mainly  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  party,  and  was  largely  satirical.  Bryant,  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  caught  the  spirit,  and  wrote  The  Embargo,  an  attack 
on  the  dominant  party,  which  went  through  two  editions  in  as 
many  years.  Fessenden  produced  his  Pills,  Poetical,  Political, 
and  Philosophical,  the  title  of  which  is  suggestive  enough  of  its 
nature.  Ingersoll  wrote  the  Inchiquin  Letters,  a  satire  on  books 
by  English  travellers  in  America;  and  Paulding  the  Diverting 
History  of  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan.  Some  genius  was 
shown  in  all  these  works,  and  much  facility  of  expression;  but 
the  reader  of  today  can  only  feel  that  such  talents  as  their  au- 
thors had,  were  wasted  for  the  sake  of  a  few  months'  notoriety. 
A  few  writers  who  did  exert  some  slight  influence  on  their  suc- 
<jessors  will  be  mentioned  in  another  place. 

TENDENCIES  OF  THE  PERIOD — POLITICAL. 

The  most  significant  political  fact  at  this  time  was  the  growth 
of  the  national  idea.  The  treaty  of  peace  and  the  battle  of  ^STew 
Orleans  had  the  effect  of  merging  party  discontents  in  a  general 
feeling  of  national  triumph.  It  was  evident  that  ^vith  but 
scanty  resources,  and  in  spite  of  dissensions  at  home,  the  United 
States  could  at  least  hold  her  own  against  a  powerful  enemy. 
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Indeed,  tlie  theory  that  the  war  was  a  drawn  contest  seems 
hardly  to  have  been  thought  of;  all  Americans  regarded  it  as 
a  decided  %actory,  and  all  exulted  in  it.  The  old  motto  seemed 
to  be  reversed:  in  strength  there  was  union,  though  there  had 
been  disunion  when  strength  was  most  needed.  The  promul- 
gation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  one  of  the  expressions  of  this 
sense  of  national  power. 

The  years  just  after  the  war  became  known  by  the  now  fa- 
mous name  of  "The  Era  of  Good  Feeling",  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  all  political  antipathies  were  laid  aside.  Some 
odium  still  attached  to  ISTew  England  for  its  support  of  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  and  in  parts  of  IsTew  England  an  especial  odium 
attached  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  it.  Human  nature  was 
the  same  in  those  years  as  in  others,  and  feuds  and  hostilities, 
though  dormant,  still  existed.  One  reason  that  they  did  not 
show  more  plainly  was  that  the  interest  in  politics  was  less  uhan 
ever  before. 

The  natural  reaction  after  great  excitement  was  helped  on 
by  influences  from  abroad.  The  French  craze  of  an  earlier 
time  had  had  its  day,  and  ]^apoleon  had  disgusted  many  Ameri- 
cans who,  in  spite  of  hostilities,  knew  of  Continental  affairs 
largely  through  the  English.  After  "Waterloo  nothing  in  the 
European  situation  obtruded  itself  on  the  Americans,  commer- 
cially or  otherwise.  As  a  result,  they  were  willing  to  let  political 
theories  take  care  of  themselves.  As  Henry  Adams  pointedly 
says,^  speaking  of  the  difference  between  1801  and  1815, 
"The  Eights  of  Man  occupied  public  thoughts  less,  and  the 
price  of  cotton  more."  At  the  same  time  democracy,  which  had 
had  its  rise  a  few  years  earlier,  was  becoming  a  settled  fact, 
rather  than  an  aggressive  theory. 

ECONOMIC. 

This  feeling  of  national  greatness  must  find  expression  in 
action.  The  war  was  over;  political  strife  was  laid  aside  by  com- 
mon consent:  naturally,  in  a  new  and  undeveloped  country  at- 

J  History  of  the  United  States,  ix.,  104. 
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tention  turned  to  territorial  and  commercial  expansion.  At 
first  some  manufacturing  industries  that  had  been  built  up  dur- 
ing the  war  were  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  rivals,  but 
this  quickly  called  forth  inventions  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Foreign  immigrants  were  just  beginning  to  come  in 
large  numbers.^  In  the  east  they  tended  to  make  the  popula- 
tion more  cosmopolitan,  while  in  the  west  they  aided  in  the 
development  of  new  states.  By  1821,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illi- 
nois,  Alabama,  and  Missouri  had  been  admitted  to  the  union, 
in  the  order  named.  As  a  natural  consequence  oi  the  rapid  ter- 
ritorial expansion,  much  attention  was  paid  to  means  of  travel.^ 
Improvements  in  steam  na\agation  were  introduced,  turnpikes 
were  built,  and  attention  turned  to  canals.  The  Erie  canal  was 
opened  in  1825. 

The  completion  of  Stephenson's  first  locomotive  is  another 
event  usually  assigned  to  the  year  1815,  and  the  importance 
of  the  new  invention  was  recognized  in  America  fully  as  soon 
as  in  England.  At  first  it  was  looked  upon  as  of  doubtful 
practical  value,  but  a  decade  later  it  was  attracting  \xide  atten- 
tion. The  Quincy  railroad  (operated  by  horse  power)  was  be- 
gun in  1825,  and  finished  in  1826.^  The  first  locomotive  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  1828.  The  West  soon  saw 
what  overland  communication  by  steam  meant  for  its  future, 
and  by  1830  the  new  mode  of  travel  was  a  favorite  theme  of 
discussion  as  far  west  as  civilization  extended.'* 

As  facilities  for  communication  increased,  the  position  of 
"New  York  gave  it  a  great  commercial  advantage.     Its  only  rival 

1 "  During  the  year  1817,  22,000  immiKrants  were  reported  as  entering  the  United  States. 
Twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  wore  probably  IrLsh ;  four  thousand  were  German.  More 
than  two  thousand  arrived  in  Boston,  wliile  about  seven  thousand  landed  in  New  York, 
and  the  same  number  in  Philadelphia.  The  greater  part  probably  remained  near  where 
they  landed."    Adams,  History  of  the  United  States,  ix.,  161. 

"  For  a  statement  of  the  relation  between  facilities  for  transportation  and  the  contin- 
uance of  the  United  States  as  one  nation,  see  Adams,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol- 
ume i.,  chapter  i. 

'There  seems  to  be  some  question  about  this  date,  though  most  chronologies  agree 
on  the  one  given.  Johnson's  Encyclopedia  gives  1S26  for  the  inception  and  1827  for  the 
completion  of  the  road. 

*  See  several  articles  in  volume  i.,  of  the  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine,  Vandalia,  1330. 
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to  tlic  northward,  Boston,  had  lost  heavily  during  the  w^ar. 
Moreover,  all  New  England  was  suffering  financially  from  the 
crippling  of  its  manufactures,  and  politically  from  its  attitude 
toward  5ie  Hartford  Convention.  To  the  southward,  Philadel- 
phia was  the  center  of  large  interests,  but  seems  always  to  have 
deserved  a  little  of  the  reputation  for  drowsiness  that  has  been 
given  it  by  its  rivals.  The  population  of  Xew  York  doubled 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war,  while  in  the  same  time 
that  of  New  England  increased  about  one-third. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

It  is  well  knowm  that  at  an  early  time  education  received  more 
attention  in  New  England  than  in  the  colonies  farther  south. 
Massachusetts  still  held  the  pre-eminence;^  but  by  this  time  fa- 
ciKties  for  gaining  an  education  were  good  throughout  the  north- 
ern states,  and  most  of  the  authors  who  will  be  mentioned  later 
took  advantage  of  their  opportunities.  Paulding  said  that  his 
education  "cost,  first  and  last,  about  fifteen  dollars — certainly 
quite  as  much  as  it  was  worth  ;"2  but  none  of  the  writers  who 
belong  strictly  to  the  period  under  consideration  made  such  a 
boast.  Most  of  them  had  good  academic  training,  and  many  at- 
tended college,  even  if  they  did  not  graduate.^ 

Academies  were  generally  within  reach  of  any  well-to-do 
farmer,  and  most  of  the  important  New  England  colleges 
of  today  were  already  in  existence.  Even  the  West  of- 
fered opportunities  for  higher  study.*     The  expense  of  a  col- 

1  In  1828  it  was  estimated  that  Massachusetts  had  one  student  in  college  for  every 
1,103  inhabitants;  Connecticut, one  for  every  1,244;  Vermont,  one  for  1,891;  New  Hamp- 
shire, one  for  2,114;  Ehode  Island,  one  for  2,636;  Maine,  one  for  3,260.  American  Quar- 
terly Register,  i.,  106. 

*  Wilson,  Bryant  and  his  Friends,  133. 

'  Bryant  did  not  complete  his  course  at  Williams,  on  account  of  lack  of  means. 
Cooper  was  "dismissed"  from  Yale,  and  Dana  expelled  from  Harvard.  Lounsbury, 
Life  of  Cooper,  8;  Wilson,  Bryant  and  his  Friends,  184. 

♦  The  most  prominent  colleges  and  universities  in  existence  before  1815  were :  Bowdoin , 
Dartmouth,  Middlebury,  University  of  Vermont,  Williams,  Harvard,  Brown,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Union,  Hamilton,  Rutgers,  Pennsylvania,  and  Princeton;  also,  in  the  south. 
South  Carolina  College,  William  and  Mary,  Charleston  College,  University  of  Georgia, 
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lege  education  was  not  great,  even  allo^ving  for  tlie  difference 
in  the  value  of  money.  In  1831  the  estimated  cost  of  a  year  at 
the  various  colleges,  as  given  in  the  catalogues,  was  as  follows: 
Harvard,  $179;  Yale,  $140  to  $190;  Dartmouth,  $101.22;  Wil- 
liams, $79.50  to  $104.75;  Waterville,  $84;  Middlebury,  $86; 
Amherst,  $93  to  $118;  Hamilton,  $72  to  $100;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  $180  to  $201;  Brown  about  $120.  Board  is 
listed  at  from  $1  to  $1.75  a  week,  except  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  put  at  $2.50  to  $3.  Several  colleges 
offered  opportunities  for  students  to  pay  their  way  wholly  or 
partly;  students  intending  to  ent€r  the  ministry  were  aided  by 
yarious  societies.^ 

Except  in  the  classics,  the  standard  of  the  best  colleges  was 
much  lower  than  it  is  today.  The  preparatory  studies  for  Har- 
vard in  1829  were:  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  including  pros- 
ody, Greek  reader,  four  gospels,  Vii'gil,  Sallust,  Cicero's  Select 
Orations,  arithmetic,  algebra  to  the  end  of  simple  equations, 
geography.'  Arithmetic  was  regularly  a  freshman  study.  By 
this  time  short  courses  in  the  natural  sciences  had  been  intro- 
duced. Transylvania  required  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  the  senior  year,^ 

English  literature  was  not  studied  under  this  name,  but  much 
time  was  given  to  rhetoric  and  the  "elements  of  criticism."  Stu- 
dents probably  read  far  more  literature  than  they  do  today. 
Modern  languages  were  included  in  the  curricula  of  some  col- 
leges, and  in  most  there  were  probably  opportunities  for  pursu- 
ing them. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  and  St.  Mary's  at  Baltimore.  Between  1815  and  1833 
■were  founded  Waterville,  Amherst,  Alleghany,  University  of  Virginia,  and  Columbian 
at  Washington.  In  1830  Harvard  had  16  instructors  and  247  undergraduates ;  Yale  14 
instructors  and  359  undergraduates. 

The  American  Quarterly  Register,  iii.,  127,  publishes  a  Review  of  Literary  Institution:* 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  1830.  Twenty-eight  institutions  are  mentioned,  having  at 
this  time  766  graduates,  1,430  undergraduates,  and  38,666  volumes  in  their  libraries. 
The  most  prosperous  was  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  with  300  students. 

J  American  Quarterly  Register,  iii.,  298.  See  also  other  numbers  of  this  jonmal, 
which  is  a  mine  of  information  on  the  state  of  education  from  1827  to  1832. 

'For  a  comparative  statement  of  courses  of  study  and  Irequirements  for  entrance  to 
the  leading  colleges  in  1829,  see  American  Quarterly  Register,  i.,  228, 
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RELIGIOUS. 

It  seemed  a  natural  concomitant  of  the  establisliment  of  de- 
mocracy that  the  Calvinistic  theology,  which  had  so  long  held 
sway  in  'New  England,  should  lose  its  power.  At  first  the  liberal 
movement  was  slow,  and  its  course  hard  to  trace.  Preachers 
Bimply  avoided  subjects  on  which  their  views  were  not  in  accord 
with  tradition.  A  minister  could  not  plausibly  be  accused  of 
heterodoxy  on  account  of  what  he  did  not  say,  and  although 
there  were  rumors  of  heresies,  nothing  on  the  surface  showed 
the  great  change  that  was  taking  place  in  religious  thought. 
The  open  break  between  the  Unitarians  and  the  Congregational- 
ists  came  in  1815.  In  June  of  this  eventful  year  The  Panoplist 
charged  the  followers  of  the  new  faith  with  concealing  their 
real  position  for  unfair  purposes,  and  called  upon  the  church  to 
refuse  them  communion.  Channing  replied  in  a  published  let- 
ter to  Kev.  Samuel  Thatcher,  and  the  battle  was  on.  It  was 
found  that  the  liberal  party  had  gained  control  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege— its  opponents  claimed  by  underhand  means.  The 
charge  of  stealing  a  coUege  was  a  novel  one,  but  it  was  freely 
made  and  indignantly  denied.  The  religious  periodicals  of  the 
day  present  both  sides  of  the  case  at  great  length. 

Out  of  this  controversy  between  the  old  theology  and  the  new 
came  a  great  mass  of  writings  which,  no  doubt,  had  many  eager 
readers  at  the  time;  but  they  deal  either  with  personalities  or 
with  dry  doctrinal  points,  and  though  characterized  by  wit  and 
learning,  lack  the  interest  possessed  by  the  Transcendental  spec- 
ulations of  a  few  years  later.  Only  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word  can  they  be  called  literature.  The  movement  is  interest- 
ing to  the  student  of  literary  history  mainly  for  two  reasons: 
it  absorbed  the  energies  of  many  men  who  might  otherwise 
have  excelled  lq  different  lines — notably  Wm.  E.  Channing,  the 
elder;  and  the  freedom  of  thought  to  which  it  led  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  writings  of  the  Boston  and  Concord  men  of  a 
generation  later. 

Internal  dissensions  were  not  confined  to  the  Congregation- 
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alists.  The  Quakers  also  had  a  controversy  between  tlie  con- 
servatives and  the  liberals  within  their  ranks.  This,  too,  was 
the  time  of  the  Campbellites,  and  of  other  peculiar  sects  that 
had  their  rise  toward  the  west.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  mis- 
sionary movement  and  of  Sunday  schools  was  characteristic  of 
the  period. 

MOltAL. 

"Writers  seldom  comment  fairly  on  contemporary  manners 
and  morals;  these  subjects  are  mentioned  only  for  censure  or  for 
self -congratulation.  Accordingly,  pictures  of  American  society 
at  the  time  under  consideration  are  rather  confusing.  English 
travellers  were  mostly  hostile  to  America,  and  exaggerated  such 
faults  as  they  found.  On  the  other  hand,  Americans  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  of  themselves  that  they  were  the  most  cour- 
teous and  most  moral  people  on  earth. 

Among  the  minor  offenses  against  good  taste  charged  by 
British  travellers,  the  most  prominent  were  the  chewing  of  to- 
bacco and  the  impertinent  questioning  of  strangers.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  strictures  on  the  former  offense  were  largely 
deserved.  The  habit  of  asking  questions  was  characteristic  of 
the  West,  and,  however  annoying  it  might  be  to  a  dignified  Eng- 
lish tourist,  it  was  entirely  natural.  The  chief  way  of  getting 
information  as  to  the  doings  of  the  world  was  still  by  oral  com- 
munication, and  no  intelligent  man  situated  as  was  the  Ameri- 
can pioneer  could  be  expected  to  refrain  from  asking  questions 
of  the  few  strangers  that  came  in  his  way.  The  charge  that 
the  Yankees  were  tricky  and  dishonest  in  business  transactions 
very  likely  had  some  basis  in  the  world-wide  feeling  that  a  tour- 
ist is  fair  game;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  there  waa 
probably  something  of  an  idea  that  business  was  a  test  of  wits, 
and  that  the  ability  to  hood-\\'ink  a  customer  gave  a  sort  of  right 
to  do  so.  In  many  communities  the  same  feeling  still  holds 
among  schoolboys  with  regard  to  "swapping"  knives,  and  among 
their  elders  with  regard  to  trading  horses.     In  spit<3  of  all  that 
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M-as  said  of  Yankee  tricks,  there  are  few  reported  cases  of  serious 
swindling. 

The  temperance  agitation  had  begun,  but  drinking  was  in- 
dulged in  to  an  extent  that  would  now  be  called  excess.  It  was 
quit<?  the  proper  thing  for  a  young  man  to  be  "convivial."  In 
the  set  to  which  Irvdng  belonged  in  his  erj-ly  days,  "It  was 
scarcely  good  manners  not  to  get  a  little  tipsy;  and  to  be  laid 
under  the  table  by  the  compulsory  bumper  w^as  not  to  the  dis- 
credit of  a  guest."^ 

Concerning  the  prevalence  of  more  serious  vices,  it  is  hard 
to  speak  with  certainty;  but  they  were  probably  indulged  in  far 
less  than  they  are  today.  Divorces  were  fewer;  and  the  press 
gives  hints  of  fewer  scandals.  Comments  on  French  society 
and  on  some  of  Byron's  poems  also  show,  in  an  indirect  way, 
that  the  people  were  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  vice.  In- 
deed, one  can  hardly  read  the  minor  literature  of  the  time  with- 
out feeling  that  a  large  part  of  would-be  fashionable  society  was 
in  the  position  of  the  college  freshman  who  wants  to  be  dissi- 
pated and  doesn't  know  how. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  time  was  the  great  number  of  refer- 
ences, in  the  abstract,  to  seduction.  These  are  found  every- 
where, and  especially  in  ladies'  magazines  and  periodicals  that 
give  the  lighter  literature.  The  first  inference  might  be  that 
the  practice  condemned  was  everywhere  common;  but  the  very 
unreality  of  tone  in  most  of  the  articles  on  the  subject  shows 
that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case.^     It  seems  rather  to  be  a 

1  Warner,  Life  of  Irving  (American  Men  of  Letters  Series),  44. 

'  The  following  specimen  from  the  New  York  Mirror  and  Ladies'  Literary  Gazette,  i., 
22,  (August,  1823),  is  perhaps  worth  quoting,  punctuation  marks  and  all. 

SEDUCTION. 

"  No  dews  give  freshness  to  this  blasted  soil" 
The  golden  god  of  day  had  sunk  with  his  brilliant  chariot  in  the  west,  and  left  the 
world  to  Cynthia  and  the  glittering  lamps  of  heaven  — the  tongue  of  time  had  spoken 
ten  —  oppressed  with  unusual  sorrow  I  sought  the  romantic  windings  of  the  Hudson. 
All  nature  seemed  to  slumber,  and  naught  was  heard  save  the  wild  humming  from  the 
grove  and  the  murmuring  of  the  stream,  which  was  gently  undulated  by  the  passing 
zephyr.  I  had  not  wandered  far,  when  methought  I  heard  the  sound  of  hopeless  misery. 
I  paused  —  they  were  the  wild  and  desolate  breathings  of  a  lonely  and  distracted  woman  f 
I  approached  with  feelingslof  sacred  compassion,  and  beheld  what  once  an  angel's  form^ 
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siu'vival,  in  literature  only,  of  the  earlier  tradition  that  a 
woman's  virtue  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  any  designing  man 
of  pleasing  address.  This  probably  came  down  from  English 
Avriters  of  the  ITtli  and  18th  centuries  through  Charles  Brock- 
den  Brown  and  others.  It  is  fully  as  foreign  to  the  time  and 
place  as  are  references  to  ''the  inconstant  fair"  and  extravaganzas 
of  mistress-worshiiD — with  which  it  is  often  found. 

Fashions  change  as  to  what  is  permissible  and  what  indelicate 
in  writing  and  speech;  and  the  literature  of  this  period  accord- 
ing to  present  views,  io  sometimes  coarse  and  sometimes 
prudish.  One  reviewer^  objects  to  the  Stout  Gentleman  in  Brace- 
hridge  Hall  because  the  aifair  with  the  chambermaid  is  indeli- 
cate. On  the  other  hand  many  passages  which  Irving  ^^Tote, 
that  today  could  be  described  only  by  the  word  coarse,  evidently 
seemed  perfectly  proper. 

In  the  country,  and  on  the  frontier,  there  probably  existed 
the  same  conditions  that  exist  among  our  rural  population  to- 
day— comparative  purity  of  life,  often  accompanied  by  coarse- 
ness of  speech  and  actions.  In  the  cities  there  was  still  some 
of  the  old  time  gallantry.  It  was  said  to  be  possible  for  a 
woman  to  travel  by  stage-coach,  unattended,  throughout  the 
country,  without  fear  of  annoyance. 

had  been.  She  was  reclining  on  the  trunk  of  an  aged  tree,  and  supporting  with  a  hand 
of  snow  a  brain  of  fire.  I  could  not,  did  not,  disturb  her  —  I  felt  "an  awe  and  veneration 
which  none  can  dream  of.  Not  far  behind  her  stood  a  solitary  willow,  under  whose 
drooping  branches  I  found  concealment, —  here  I  observed  her  and  listened  to  the  thrill- 
ing tones  of  a  voice,  sweet  and  heavenly  as  the  music  of  a  seraph  *  *  *  she  sang  of 
love,  of  treachery,  and  of  cruel  inconstant  man,  and  a  deep  melancholy  flowed  through 
every  line  —  she  tore  a  portrait  from  her  bosom  —  kissed  it  —  and  placed  it  there  again  ; — 
then  with  a  shriek  she  rose  and  wept  —  tear  followed  tear  adown  the  cheek  where  roses 
once  had  bloomed  —  her  lily  hands  she  mingled  with  her  jetty  hair  —  she  plucked  it  and 
gave  it  to  the  winds,  which  seemed  to  sigh  and  moan,  as  lamenting  the  fall  of  virtue  — 
and  then  with  fleetness  that  bid  defiance  to  the  rein-deer's  speed,  she  ascended  a  rugged, 
barren  cliff,  whose  towering  top  frowned  upon  the  bubbling  stream  below  —  prostrate 
she  knelt  before  tlie  Throne  of  Mercy,  and  breathed  a  prayer  in  all  the  agony  of  a  broken 
heart  —  then,  rising  from  her  humble  posture,  she  rushed  into  the  gulf  beneath  —  a 
groan  —  a  struggle  —  silence  reigned  —  she  died  !  the  victim  of  seduction  !  !    *    *    ♦ 

George. 

For  other  articles  on  the  same  subject,  and  in  much  the  same  strain  see  Rural  Reposi- 
tory, Hudson,  N.  Y.,  i.,  22,  (June,  1824)  ;  Ladies'  Magazine,  Savannah,  i.,  4  (February, 
1819)  ;  and  many  other  periodicals  of  about  this  time. 

1  Literary  and  Scientific  Repository,  iv.,  422. 
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OTHER  TENDENCIES. 

Few  things  are  harder  to  imagine  than  the  conditions  of  an 
age  that  differs  from  our  own.  The  task  is  especially  hard  in 
case  of  a  period  that  was  in  some  respects  so  modem,  and  in 
some  so  far  removed  from  the  life  of  today.  It  is  hard  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  places  of  men  who  read  most  of  the  best  lit- 
erature that  we  read,  who  lived  under  the  same  government, 
discussed  the  same  political  questions,  and  thought  many  of  the 
same  thoughts,  but  who  had  no  railroads,  no  telegraphs,  none 
of  the  modern  conveniences  without  which  it  seems  as  if  we 
could  not  exist.  Even  the  absence  of  electric,  gas,  and  kerosene 
lights  would  seem  to  us  almost  an  insurmoimtable  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  pursuing  literary  studies. 

Books,  while  in  one  way  and  another  within  the  reach  of  most, 
were  comparatively  scarce.  Not  many  were  published  in  the 
United  States,  and  before  the  war  commercial  restrictions  made 
it  difficult  to  import.^  This  state  of  affairs  of  course  changed 
to  some  extent  during  this  period.  American  publishers  found 
it  profitable  to  issue  editions  of  English  works,  which  they  could 
reprint  without  paying  royalty;"  and  in  time  many  works  by 
American  authors  were  undertaken.  Still,  reading  matter  was 
so  rare  that  there  was  an  incentive  to  master  a  good  book. 

Somewhat  strangely,  the  fine  arts  in  America  were  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  Washington  Allston,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Dana,  a  man  who  seems  to  have  fascinated  every  one  who  met 
him,  won  fame  as  a  painter  both  at  home  and  abroad.  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  later  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  was  prominent  in 
!N^ew  York  art  circles,  as  were  Inman  and  many  others. 

In  music,  little  had  been  produced  on  this  side  the  water.  The 
old-fashioned  tunes  were  still  played  at  rural  dances.     Imme- 

1  Ticknor,  Life  of  Prescott,  9;  quoted  by  Godwin. 

^  S.  G.  Goodrich,  RecoUections,  ii.,  110,  says,  speaking  of  the  period  before  1820 :  "  The 
successful  booksellers  of  the  country  —  Carey,  Small,  Thomas,  Warner,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  Campbell,  Duyckinck,  Reed,  Kirk  &  Mercein,  Whiting  &  Watson,  of  New  York ; 
Beers  &  Howe,  of  New  Haven ;  O.  D.  Cooke,  of  Hartford ;  West  &  Richardson,  Cum- 
mings  &  HiUiard,  R.  P.  &  C  Williams,  S.  T.  Armstrong,  of  Boston  — were  for  the  most 
part  the  mere  reproducers  and  sellers  of  English  books." 
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diately  after  the  war  martial  airs  were  of  course  popular,  and 
both  commercial  and  naval  interests  gave  vogue  to  songs  of  the 
sea.  In  polite  circles  the  fashionably  correct  thing  seems  to 
have  been  to  sing  the  songs  of  Burns  and  Moore,  with  their 
countless  imitations.^ 

FOREIGN    INFLUENCES — ENGLISH. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  at  this  time  there  was  little  con- 
nection  between  European  and  American  politics;  but  in  the 
field  of  letters  the  influence  of  the  old  world  was  more  marked. 
The  state  of  English  literature  was  such  as  to  prove  an  inspira- 
tion. ISTotable  publications  by  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  Scott 
bear  the  date  1815.-  ISTot  only  these  men,  but  Coleridge,  Keats^ 
Moore,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Miss  Austin,  Hallam,  Hazlitt,  and 
many  others  were  producing  some  of  their  best  work  about  this 
time.  At  no  other  period  since  the  Elizabethan  age  had  Eng- 
lish w^rit€rs  been  better  fitted  to  exercise  strong  influence,  and  on 
the  whole  influence  for  good,  upon  their  contemporaries. 

The  two  ideas  for  which  the  most  prominent  of  these  English 
writers  stood  were  democracy  and  love  of  nature.  It  was 
natural  that  the  expression  of  either  of  these  should  be  respon- 
sively  met  in  America.  The  bold,  free  romances  of  Scott,  both 
in  verse  and  in  prose,  appealed  to  a  people  who  knew,  by  direct 
acquaintance  or  close  tradition,  such  picturesque  characters  as 
the  savage  and  the  backwoodsman,  and  whose  attention  had  been 
called  by  a  recent  war  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors  in 
colonial  and  revolutionary  times.  The  poems  were  perhaps 
more  enthusiastic-ally  received  in  America  than  in  England. 
Young  ladies  could  repeat  the  w^hole  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
from  memory.  Every  versifier  attempted  the  octo-syllabic  meas- 
ure; even  Bryant,  at  an  early  age,  began  an  Indian  narrative 

1  Samuel  Longfellow,  Life  of  H.  W.  Lonprfellow,  i.,  14,  Rives  the  foUowinR  list  of  music 
popular  in  the  boyhood  of  the  poet;  The  Battle  of  Prapue,  Governor  Brooks's  March, 
Washington's  March,  Henry's  Cottage  Maid,  Brignal's  Banks,  Bonnie  Doon,  Tlie  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,  Money  Musk,  Fisher's  Hornpipe,  The  Hay- 
makers. 

'  Byron,  Hebrew  Melodies ;  Scott,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Guy  Mannering ;  Wordsworth,  The 
"White  Doe  of  Rylestone,  Poems. 
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after  the  manner  of  Scott.^  Similar  results  followed  the  pub- 
lication of  the  novels.  ISTot  only  Cooper,  but  a  host  of  lesser 
prose  \\'riters,  were  disciples  of  the  author  of  Waverly. 

The  influence  of  Wordsworth  is  not  easy  to  trace.  He  is 
quoted  more  widely  than  any  other  living  poet  except  Byron, 
and  is  often  referred  to  in  an  appreciative  w^ay  by  American 
■writers.  The  exact  form  that  this  appreciation  took,  however, 
was  not  altogether  such  as  would  have  been  pleasing  to  Words- 
worth. One  of  the  most  thorough  re^news  of  the  time-  patron- 
izes the  Lyrical  Ballads,  which  are  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
spite  of  "their  grossness,  their  childishness,  and  their  vanity"; 
gives  high  praise  to  Thf'  Excursion  and  other  blank  verse  poems, 
and  seems  to  consider  Wordsworth  best  when  he  is  drawing  most 
inspiration  from  Milton.  There  were  readers,  however,  who  ap- 
preciated the  Lyrical  Ballads.  Bryant  said  "that  upon  opening 
the  book  a  thousand  springs  seemed  to  gush  up  at  once  in  his 
heart,  and  the  face  of  Xature,  of  a  sudden,  to  change  into  a 
strange  freshness  and  life."^  Still,  it  is  doubtful  if  Wordsworth 
■was  widely  read.  As  late  as  1834  the  American  Quarterly  06- 
server^  complains;  "Just  consider  the  estimation  in  which 
Wordsw^orth  is  regarded  in  this  country.  A  small  edition  of 
his  select  poems  was  published  in  Boston  in  1824,  in  beautiful 
style,  and  yet  a  considerable  portion  of  the  edition  is  unsold. 
In  these  ten  years,  what  scores  of  the  volumes  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 

1  Godwin,  Life  of  Bryant,  i.,  141. 

"Atlantic  Magazine,  New  York,  iL,334  and  419  (1825).  The  reviewer  says :  "The  Ex- 
cursion *  *  *  contains  within  its  compass  more  pure  and  manly  poetry,  more  beauti- 
ful embodying  of  pure  and  noble  thoughts,  more  definite  revealing  of  the  secret  influ- 
ences which  so  wonderfully  sway  our  complicated  being,  than  can  be  found  in  almost 
any  other  poem  since  the  great  English  Epic  was  given  to  the  world.  Most  seriously 
and  most  painfuUy  do  we  regret  that  an  obstinate  and  petulant  adherence  to  the  mere 
form  and  shadow  of  a  theory,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  noble  mind  of  Wordsworth,  still 
desecrates,  by  its  intrusion,  the  sacred  structure  that  he  has  reared  for  immortality." 

"  Yet  nothing  can  be  easier  than  the  removal  of  this  blot.  The  change  of  the  word 
Pedlar  as  often  as  it  occurs  (we  believe  it  occurs  but  once)  to  any  other  of  the  appella- 
tions of  the  old  man,  the  Itinerant,  the  Traveller,  the  Wanderer,  or  the  Solitary,—  the 
erasure  of  some  half  a  dozen  lines,  and  the  alteration  of  as  many  more,—  would  obviate 
the  very  reasonable  complaint  of  those  in  whose  minds  the  name  of  Pedlar  is  inseparably 
associated  with  base  uses  and  vulgar  recollections." 

»  Richard  H.  Dana  ;  quoted  by  Godwin,  Life  of  Bryant,  i.,  104. 

<JuIy,  1S34;  page  147. 
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of  Scott,  Byron,  and  Pope  have  been  scattered  abroad."  It  ia 
impossible,  however,  to  estimate  the  influence  of  an  author  by 
tlie  number  of  volumes  sold.  The  truth  probably  is  that  Words- 
worth was  a  "poet's  poet";  that  no  living  Englishman  had  a 
stronger  hold  on  those  American  writers  who  themselves  had 
the  strongest  hold  on  their  own  countrymen;  but  that  his  works 
were  far  less  read  by  the  masses  than  were  those  of  Byron. 

This  was  perfectly  natural.  Wordsw^orth's  appreciation  of 
nature  was  too  subtile  to  be  fully  understood  by  the  man  of  af- 
fairs. Byron  loved  nature  too,  but  he  loved  her  most  in  her 
grander  manifestations, — the  ocean  and  the  storm;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  a  form  that  could  be  understood  by  tha 
American  sailor  or  the  American  backwoodsman.  His  democ- 
racy, too,  was  of  a  freer,  more  aggressive  sort  than  was  "Words- 
worth's, and  approached  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  the  American 
pioneer. 

As  might  be  expected,  Byron  found  eager  readers,  perhaps 
his  most  eager  readers,  in  the  West.  The  pioneers  saw  nature 
as  he  saw  it,  and  they  regarded  the  rights  of  man  much  as  he 
regarded  them.  Still,  they  could  not  commend,  or  even  excuse 
his  morals.  The  backwoodsmen  were  not  Puritans,  who  took 
pleasure  in  repressing  passions  and  desires,  but  rather  meu 
whose  passions  and  desires  were  so  natural  and  whose  habits  of 
life  were  by  necessity  so  restricted,  that  they  could  scarcely  un- 
derstand a  life  given  over  to  cynical  vice.^ 

The  reviews  of  Byron's  works  in  American  magazines  and  the 
remarks  on  his  death  from  press  and  pulpit  are  an  interesting 
study.  The  religious  journals  treated  the  poet,  as  they  Jo  to 
the  present  day,  with  patronizing  pity.  The  tone  of  criticism  in 
the  distinctively  literary  reviews  was  determined  largely  by  the 
attitude  of  the  editor  toward  England  and  English  writers. 
Byron  was  the  most  popular  English  WTiter  of  the  hour;  his 
cliaracter  and  some  things  in  his  wTitings  were  clearly  open  to 

iSee  a  very  interesting  series  of  articles  on  The  Character  of  Lord  Byron,  signed  R.  N., 
in  thtt  Cincinnati  Literary  Gazette  for  1825.  There  are  many  other  notes  on  Byron  and 
his  work  throughout  this  volume.  See  also  a  review  of  Don  Juan  in  tha  Wostern  Review 
ii.,  I. 
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severe  criticism;  so  that  praise  or  blame  might  be  given  as  de- 
sired. One -^vriter  says,  reviewing  i¥armo  Z^Wiero:^  "Nor  can 
any  lover  of  poetry,  or  admirer  of  genius  fail  to  welcome  the 
productions  of  that  great  poet,  whose  writings  have  given  such 
a  high  character  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  as  to  establish  its 
equal  claim  to  the  homage  of  mankind,  with  that  of  any  period 
of  time  that  has  preceded  it,  and  which,  moreover,  has  so  often 
and  strongly  moved  the  deepest  sympathies  of  our  hearts." 
Another,^  discussing  the  Lament  of  Tasso,  makes  free  use  of 
such  terms  as  "gross,"  "despicable,"  "base,"  "heinous,"  '^es,"  con- 
demns the  poem  as  utterly  worthless — and  prints  it  in  full.  The 
great  majority  of  the  comments  on  the  poems,  however,  were 
free  in  their  plirases.^  The  popular  enthusiasm  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  reviews;  and  the  ascendency  of  the  Byronic  verse 
was  much  more  lasting  and  marked  than  that  of  Scott's  octo- 
gyllables.  Americans  not  only  wrote  Byi'onic  poetry  of  their 
own  but  remodeled  that  of  the  poet.  Edwin  C.  Holland,  Esq., 
of  Charleston,  changed  the  Corsair  into  a  blank  verse  melo- 
drama in  four  acts,  arranged  for  the  stage.  The  story  and  the 
original  diction  were  preserved  as  far  as  possible.^ 

Byron,  Scott,  and  Wordsworth  were  the  three  English  writers 
whose  influence  on  the  best  of  American  letters  was  most  no- 
ticeable. But  many  readers  who  believed  themselves  possessed 
of  literary  tastes  and  abilities  found  more  pleasure  in  other 
poets.  Chief  among  these  were  Moore  and  Mrs.  Hemans. 
Both    were    recipients    of    extravagant     praise;^    from     them 

1  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet,  iv.,  25  (New  York,  1821). 

*  American  Monthly  Magazine  and  Review,  i.,  422  (New  York,  Oct.,  1817).  This  maga- 
zine was  one  of  the  most  bitter  in  its  opposition  to  everything  English . 

'Articles  are  to  be  found  in  North  American  Review,  v.,  98  and  xx.,  1;  Christian 
Montlily  Spectator,  vii.,  450;  Analectic  Magazine,  iii.,  334,  and  iv.,  68;  United  States  Lit. 
erary  Gazette,  i.,  54;  and  Literary  and  Scientific  Repository,  iii.,  91. 

■*  For  a  review  and  extracts  see  American  Monthly  Magazine  and  Review,  iii.,  88. 

5  In  the  Ladies  Literary  Cabinet,  iv.,  195  (1821),  is  a  typical  review  of  Lalla  Roohk.  A 
few  sentences  will  serve  as  an  example :  "  Among  the  minor  poets  of  the  present  day,  a 
decided  preeminence  must  certainly  be  given  to  Thomas  Moore."  "  It  must  be  allowed 
that  the  greater  number  of  productions  which  first  appeared  from  his  pen,  under  the 
name  of  Thomas  Little,  Esq.,  are  a  disgrace  to  a  sublime  genius.  We  are  happy,  how- 
ever, to  learn,  that  he  now  condemns  many  of  his  former  pieces,  and  is  at  present  a  vir- 
tuous and  exemplary  character,  practicing  the  virtues  and  enjoying  the  delights  of  coa 
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doubtless  came  miicli  of  the  tendency  to  be  sentimental  that 
is  noticeable  in  America  even  to  the  days  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly — a  tendency  often  referred  erroneously  to  the  Knick- 
erbocker school. 

Great  as  were  living  British  authors  at  this  time,  it  was  not 
their  writings  alone  that  influenced  American  letters.  Indeed, 
Americans  seem  to  have  viewed  English  literature  from  Chaucer 
to  Wordsworth  as  a  unit;  and  in  accordance  mth  an  eclectic 
tendency,  to  have  chosen  what  seemed  best,  without  regard  to  the 
age  or  party  by  which  it  was  produced. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  centurj^  a  battle  was  being  fought 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  between  two  schools  of 
literature.  The  contest  was  so  fierce  that  an  Englishman  of  litr 
erary  tastes  found  it  hard  to  keep  from  arraying  himself  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  At  a  greater  distance,  an  American  could 
well  admit  the  merits,  and  also  the  defects,  of  both  Pope  and 
"Wordsworth.  The  works  of  both  were  English  literature  to 
him  and  he  judged  them  with  an  impartiality  perhaps  fully  as 
great  as  that  with  which  they  are  looked  upon  today.  In  the 
libraries  of  the  older  families  of  the  eastern  states  the  eighteenth 
centuiy  -^Titers  held  a  prominent  place.^     They  had  constituted 

nubial  felicity."  "Among  the  poems  which  have  appeared  in  the  present  age,  there  is  not 
one  in  which  is  contained  so  large  a  quantitj'  of  varied,  rich,  romantic,  sweet,  volupt- 
uous and  sublime  poetry,  as  is  found  in  this  volume."  Among  other  superlative  expres- 
sions in  the  collection  are  "  inspired,"  "  sublime  imagination,"  "  the  richest  elegance  of 
romantic  poetry,"  etc.    The  article  is  signed  "Violanthe." 

The  following  sentences  are  from  a  review  of  the  fifth  American  edition  of  Mrs. 
Hemans'  works,  in  the  Critic,  New  York,  Dec,  182S,  page  86:  "The  language  of 
encomiastic  hyperbole  connected  with  her  name  becomes  only  the  simple  language  of 
truth."  "  The  mind  of  this  exalted  woman  is  as  much  beyond  those  of  the  rest  of  her 
sex  in  point  of  cultivation,  as  it  is  in  point  of  natural  vigour  and  capacity."  "  The  reader 
who  can  peruse  her  productions  without  acknowledging  them  rich  in  all  the  best  and 
highest  essentials  of  poetry,  has  no  taste." 

The  significant  thing  about  this  criticism  is  that  it  evidently  expressed  the  views  of  a 
large  part  of  the  reading  public. 

1  Catalogues  of  these  libraries  are  not  so  easily  accessible  as  might  be  desired.  The 
following  books  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  library  of  Bryant's  father  (Godwin,  Life  of 
Bryant,  i.,  59) :  "  Hume,  Gibbon,  Rollin,  Russell,  Gillies,  Plutarch,  Shakespeare,  Spen- 
ser, Milton,  Dryden,  Popo,  Akenside,  Goldsmith,  Thompson,  Burns,  Cowper,  Beattio, 
Falconer,  CampbeU  (Pleasures  of  Hope),  Hogg,  Montgomery,  Rogers,  Scott  (Lord  of 
the  Isles),  Byron  (Lara,  Bride  of  Abydos,  and  Corsair),  Southey  (Thalaba  and  Minor 
Poems),  and  Wordsworth  (Lyrical  Ballads),  and  in  other  departments,  Burke,  Chester 
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tlie  chief  reading  of  those  colonial  gentlemen  who,  whether 
Tories  or  rebels  in  the  final  struggle,  had  prided  themselves  on 
keeping  in  touch  with  all  that  was  best  in  the  culture  of  the 
mother  country.  But  the  works  of  the  newer  school  came  into 
these  libraries,  and  the  young  men  read  all,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  patterned  after  all.  The  difference  must  have  been  felt; 
but  in  the  absence  of  the  numerous  critical  works  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  so  clearly  recog- 
nized as  it  is  today.  The  Addisonian  sketches  of  Irving  and  the 
ultra-romantic  novels  of  Cooper  were  admired  by  the  same 
readers.     The  Croaker  papers  were  in  the  vein  of  the  lighter 

field,  the  Spectator,  Fielding,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Adam  Clark's  Travels,  Park's 
Travels,  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature,  and  Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  South  of 
Europe.  Besides  the  greater  masters,  Mr.  Cullen  Bryant  tells  us  there  were  Sanford  and 
Merton,  and  Little  Jack;  there  were  Eobinson  Crusoe,  with  its  variations,  The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  and  The  New  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  there  were  a  Mrs.  Trimmer's  Knowledge 
of  Nature,  and  Berquin's  lively  narratives  and  sketches  translated  from  the  French ; 
there  were  PhUip  Quarll  and  Watt's  Poems  for  Children,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld's  writings.  Later  we  had  Mrs.  Edge  worth's  Parent's  Assistant  and 
Evenings  at  Home." 

The  Longfellow  library  contained  (S.  Longfellow,  Life  of  H.  W.  Longfellow,  i.,  11); 
Shakespeare,  MUton,  Pope,  Dryden,  Thompson,  Goldsmith,  The  Spectator,  The  Ram- 
bler, The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Easselas,  Plutarch's  Lives ;  Hume's,  Gibbon's,  Gillie's,  and 
Robertson's  Histories ;  5annah  Moore's  Works ;  Cowper,  Moore,  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  Don  Quixote,  and  Ossiau.    The  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  not  there. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck's  private  library,  sold  at  auction  in  1868,  are 
listed  the  following  editions  bearing  date  before  1820.  (The  length  of  time  that  they  had 
been  in  the  poet's  possession  is  of  course  not  known.)  Thos.  Campbell's  Poems,  Cole- 
ridge's Poems,  Goethe's  Faust,  Moore's  Poems,  Ossian,  Shakespeare's  Works,  Shen- 
stone's  Poems,  Thompson's  Poetical  Works,  Remains  of  H.  K.  White. 

Among  the  books  that  Halleck  bought  pearliest  were  Campbell,  Burns,  and  Addison's 
Spectator.     (Wilson,  Bryant  and  his  Friends,  251.) 

The  Bryant  list  of  course  contains  many  books  that  must  have  been  added  to  the  col- 
lection at  a  comparatively  late  date.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  books,  recommended  by  Bryant  to  a  fellow  student  in  1810.  He  had  read 
them  aU  before  he  entered  Williams  College  at  the  age  of  16.  -(Wilson,  Bryant 
and  his  Friends,  430,  note.)  The  list  is:  Addison's  Prose  Writings,  Bolingbroke's  Re- 
flections in  Exile,  Goldsmith's  Writings,  Johnson's  Idler,  Rambler,  and  Adventurer; 
Smith's  Longinus ;  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  Alison  on  Taste ;  Johnson's  Preface  to 
Shakespeare;  Burke's  Writings;  Pope's  Prefaces  to  Shakespeare  and  Homer;  Erskine's 
Speeches ;  Chapman's  Select  Speeches;  Travels  of  Anacharsis;  Langhorne's  Plutarch; 
Fisher  Ames'  Speeches ;  Cumberland's  Memoirs ;  Reid's  Inquiry ;  Stewart's  Philosophy ; 
Aikin's  Letters ;  Life  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

At  this  time  it  was  very  usual  to  begin,  or  rather  preface,  a  poem  or  a  prose  article 
■with  a  quotation  from  some  author.  In  the  Idle  Man  (1824),  and  his  earliest  volume  of 
poems,  Dana  uses  in  this  way  quotations  from  Crabbe,  Wordsworth,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Addison,  Young,  Davies,  Byron,  Cowper,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
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verse  of  '-le  18th  century;  but  Marco  Bozzaris  and  some  of  Hal- 
leck's  other  best  work  is  Byronic. 

It  must  not  be  infe-re^  that  the  American  critics  did  not  see 
that  there  were  two  schools,  the  old  and  the  new;  but  rather  that 
they  did  not  feel  them  to  be  so  far  antagonistic  that  one  must 
be  followed  at  the  cost  of  ignoring  the  other.  The  following 
extract  from  a  review  of  Don  Juan  in  the  Western  Rcvkic^  ex- 
presses the  general  sentiment.  The  fact  that  this  is  the  utter- 
ance of  +he  pioneer  Western  magazine  is  significant. 

"We  are  not  enemies,  but  are  admirers  of  Pope,  and  take  un- 
ceasing pleasure  in  reading  his  numbers.  .  .  .  But  we 
are  not  exclusive  in  our  admiration  of  this  regular,  smooth  and 
well-balanced  verse.  We  confess  that  we  are  entertained,  in- 
structed, and  charmed  with  some  of  the  poets  of  the  new 
SCHOOL,  We  see  in  this  school  excesses,  defects,  and  many 
abuses,  but  also  great  merits." 

It  seems  a  little  strange  that  Coleridge  should  have  had  .lo 
slight  ar  apparent  influence  on  American  literature  at  this 
time.  He  was  known  of  course,  but  he  is  seldom  quoted,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  to  show  that  he  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  strong  minds  of  the  age. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  clear;  but  one  may  lie  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  American  mind  toward  philosophy.  That  the 
Americans  had  the  power  of  abstract  thought  in  a  high  degree 
is  shown  not  only  by  the  writings  of  men  like  Jonathan  Edwards, 
but  by  the  fact  that  laymen  followed  and  seemed  to  enjoy  ser- 
mons on  the  most  abstruse  theological  points.^  But  this  was  at 
an  earlier  time,  and  with  the  development  of  the  bustling  com- 
mercial spirit  there  was  a  decline  of  interest  in  things  that  had 
no  obvious  value  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  taste  for  abstract 
thought  remained  among  the  clergy;  but  the  clergy  were  not 
writing  much  of  general  interest. 

The  matter-of-fact  turn  of  the  western  mind  also  prevented 
appreciation  of  Coleridge's  more  imaginative  works.  The  reader 

1  Volume  ii.,  page  6,  Lexington,  Ky.,  1820.    Italics  and  capitals  those  of  the  originaL 
*  See  Tyler,  History  of  American  Literature,  i..  Chaps,  v.  and  vii. 
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wlio  felt  that  tlie  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  spoiled  because 
the  twenty  years'  sleep  was  not  scientifically  accounted  for,^ 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  enjoy  Christabel  or  even  the  An- 
cicnt  Mariner.^ 

These  theories  regarding  Coleridge's  slight  hold  on  America 
are  only  tentative.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  his  influence  was 
stronger  than  is  here  supposed.  Many  critics  tacitly  assume 
that  he  was  a  great  force  in  America  at  this  time;  it  seems  nat- 
ural that  he  should  have  been,  and  perhaps  he  was;  but, 
strangely  enough,  few  facts  come  to  light  to  show  it.^ 

CONTINENTAL   INFLUENCE. 

If  Coleridge,  the  apostle  of  German  thought,  accomplished 
little  in  America,  it  is  perhaps  less  remarkable  that  Germany 
should  accomplish  little.  Yet  the  critic  is  so  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  strong  German  influence  a  few  years  later,  that  he 
is  surprised  to  find  that  it  does  not  exist  at  this  period  in  the 
same  degree. 

In  a  recent  article,*  Thomas   "Wentworth   Higginson    speaks 

1  See  a  review  in  the  Western  Review,  ii.,  244. 

'  The  Atlantic  Magazine,  ii.,  334,  speaks  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  as  nonsense.  Among 
the  stanzas  quoted  in  support  of  this  view  are  some  of  those  most  commonly  admired. 

'  American  reviews  of  Coleridge's  works  are  not  very  numerous.  The  American  Monthly 
Magazine  and  Critical  Review,  ii.,  105  (Dec,  J817),  condemns  the  style  of  the  Biographia 
Literaria  as  ungrammatical,  and  his  philosophy  as  entirely  unintelligible ;  but  praises 
his  taste  with  regard  to  the  classics,  and  his  feeling  toward  Southey.  The  reviewer  con- 
tinues: "As  this  biography  is  professed  to  be  designed  as  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Coleridge's  Sybilline  Leaves,  we  were  at  pains  to  procure  a  copy  of  that  work,  but  after 
a  slight  experiment  gave  up  the  idea  of  reading  it."    This  article  is  signed  "  E." 

The  same  journal,  i.,  12,  copies  notes  of  Christabel,  Kubla  Khan,  etc.,  from  the  British 
reviews,  with  an  introduction  beginning :"  We  have  copied  the  following  article  .  .  . 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  piece  which  it  professes  to  treat,  (which 
is,  indeed,  too  comtemptible  to  have  arrested  attention,  had  not  some  degree  of  credit 
been,  heretofore,  attached  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Coleridge,)  as  for  the  justness  of  its  general 
criticisms.  It  is  time  for  the  professed  guardians  of  morals  and  arbiters  of  taste,  to  in- 
terpose the  authority  with  which  they  are  invested,  to  shield  the  one,  and  to  rescue  the 
other,  from  the  rude  attacks  of  a  wantonness  of  innovation  that  has  attempted  the 
violation  of  both.'' 

In  the  Cincinnati  Literary  Gazette  a  little  note  from  Count  de  Soligny  on  Coleridge  as 
a  Talker  is  given  "As  an  offset  to  some  of  the  ill-natured  witticisms  to  which  this  'singru- 
larly  wild  and  original'  genius  has  been  subjected."  In  the  same  issue.Genevieve  is 
given  as  "a  favorable  specimen  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  poetical  powers." 

*  Atlantic  Monthly,  April,  1897,  page  496. 
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of  "tte  current  of  thought  which  between  18 IG  and  1818  took 
our  whole  American  educational  system  away  from  the  English 
tradition,  and  substituted  the  German  methods."  This  change 
Mr.  Higginson  places  to  the  credit  of  four  men,  Cogswell,  Ever- 
ett, Ticknor,  and  Bancroft.  Ticknor  and  Everett  went  to  Goet- 
tingen  in  1815,  Cogswell  in  1816,  Bancroft  in  1818.  None  of 
them  was  back  in  this  country  before  1818.  These  enthusiastic 
young  men  were  no  doubt  stroiigly  imbued  vnth  the  German 
idea;  but  they  were  young  men,  and  their  influence,  while  rela- 
tively greater  than  that  of  an  equal  number  of  graduate  students 
today,  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  revolutionize  American 
education  in  a  year  or  two — certainl}^  not  before  they  returned 
to  this  country.  Mr.  Higginson's  dates  are  too  early,  or  his 
statement  is  far  too  inclusive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  literature  of  this  period  shows  rela- 
tively few  quotations  from  German  authors,  or  references  to 
German  ideas.  The  language  was  little  studied.  Some  of  the 
magazines  contain  original  verses  in  French  and  Italian,  but 
none  in  German.  Editors  printed  versions  of  German  poems 
and  essays  which  they  were  not  ashamed  to  admit  were  retransla- 
tions  from  the  French.  Henry  Adams  says:^  "Germany  was 
nearly  as  unknown  as  China,  until  Madame  de  Staei  published 
her  famous  work  in  1814.  Even  then  young  George  Ticknor,  in- 
cited by  its  account  of  German  university  education,  could  find 
neither  a  good  teacher,  nor  a  dictionary,  nor  a  German  book  in 
the  shops  or  the  public  libraries  of  the  city  or  at  the  college  in 
Cambridge:"  Again r  "Pennsylvania  was  largely  German, 
and  the  Mora\aans  were  not  without  learning,  yet  no  trace  of 
German  influence  showed  itself  in  the  educated  and  literary 
class.  Schiller  was  at  the  end  of  his  career,  and  Goethe  at  the 
zenith  of  his  powers;  but  neither  was  known  in  Pennsylvania, 
unless  it  might  be  by  transhuions  of  the  'Robbers'  or  the  'Sor- 
rows of  Werther.'  "  Biographers  of  Emerson  convey  the  im- 
pression that  while  at  Harvard  he  was  much  influenced  by  Tick- 

1  History  of  the  United  States,  i.,  94.    In  the  catalogue  of  Halleck's  private  library  Is 
listed  Goethe's  Faust,  Boston,  1806 ;  but  this  may  have  been  a  translation. 
'  Ibid.,  i.,  123.    This  statement  applies  to  the  time  about  ISOO. 
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nor  and  Everett;  yet  in  1824,  after  lie  had  left  college,  lie  wrote 
to  liis  brother:^  "Say  particularly  whetlier  German  and  He- 
brew be  wortli  reading;  for  tbcugli  I  bate  to  study  them,  cor- 
dially, I  yet  ■v\'ill,  the  moment  I  can  count  my  gains."  Emer- 
son does  not  seem  really  to  have  got  into  German  until  about 
1829.2 

The  itineraries  of  European  travelers  show  the  same  disre- 
gard of  Germany.  As  late  as  1826-7,  when  Longfellow  went 
abroad  to  fit  himself  for  the  professorship  of  modem  languages 
at  Bowdoin,  he  spent  8  months  in  France,  8  in  Spain,  13  in 
Italy,  and  5  in  Germany,  visiting  the  countries  in  the  order 
named.  It  is  true  that  he  wished  to  spend  a  few  weeks  more  in 
Goettingen,  but  even  had  his  stay  been  as  long  as  he  planned  it, 
it  would  not  have  equalled  that  in  Spain.^  When  we  remem- 
ber the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  Europe,  and  the  hold  that  Ger- 
many had  on  him  when,  a  few  years  later,  he  was  writing  Outre 
Mer  and  Hyperion,  these  figures  are  suggestive. 

Eryant  jnade  his  first  trip  abroad  in  1834,  just  after  the  close 
of  the  period  under  consideration.  His  "original  intention  had 
been  to  spend  his -time  chiefly  in  Spain,  by  the  language  and 
literature  of  which  he  was  singularly  fascinated;  but  that  coun- 
try was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  its  chronic  convulsions,  and  he 
turned  his  face  towards  Italy."'*  He  passed  a  much  longer  time 
in  France  and  Italy  than  in  Germany,  and  the  only  German 
cities  that  he  visited  were  Munich  and  Heidelberg,  the  latter,  in 
an  intellectual  way,  probably  the  most  cosmopolitan  in  the 
country. 

Irving's  devotion  to  Spain  needs  no  mention.  The  example 
of  these  men  is  valuable,  because  we  know  their  characters,  and 
can  allow  for  any  personal  bias.  Their  interests  and  routes  of 
tiavel  do  not  seem  to  have  differed  much  from  those  of  the  ma- 
jority of  their  countrymen  who  visited  the  continent  in  those 
years. 

1  Cabot,  Life  of  Emerson,  i.,  109. 

«Ibid.,i.,  160. 

5  S.  Longfellow,  Life  of  H.  W.  Longfellow,  Vol.  i.,  Ciiaps.  viL  to  si.  inclusive. 

*  Godwin,  Life  of  Bryant,  i.,  308. 
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A  few  theories  may  be  hazarded  as  to  the  preponderance  of 
southern  influence  over  German.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  old  political  sympathy  with  France,  which  naturally  led  to 
an  interest  in  the  French  language  and  literature.  France  was 
most  closely  connected,  both  geographically  and  linguistically, 
with  the  southern  countries.  In  the  second  place,  the  study  of 
the  classics  tended  then  as  now,  and  more  strongly  then  than 
now,  to  make  every  tourist  seek  Rome,  and  incidentally  the 
other  parts  of  Italy.  In  the  third  place,  Irving's  interest  in 
Spain  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  drew  the  attention 
of  students  to  that  country.  To  his  influence  was  no  doubt  due 
much  of  the  fascination  that  its  language  and  literature  had  for 
Bryant.  Again,  the  condition  of  Germany  itself  was  not  such 
as  to  attract  students.  There  was  no  center,  no  head ;  the  many 
small  independent  states  were  moved  against  each  other  by  petty 
jealousies. 

Finally,  the  American  mind  did  not  seem  quite  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  German.  It  was  not  that  the  Americans  were 
dull,  or  shallow,  or  prosaic;  but  that  from  their  nature,  and 
their  experience,  or  lack  of  experience,^  they  were  incapable  of 
feeling  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  German  movement  of  this 
time.  iSTothing  indicates  this  much  better  than  Halleck's  re- 
mark that  Goethe's  Faust  was  "The  worst  book,  in  the  strong- 
est sense  of  the  word  worst,  that  I  have  ever  read  through."^ 

THE   CLASSICS. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  classics  drew  attention  to  Italy. 
They  also  had  direct  influence  on  literature.  Greek  and  Latin 
were  still  looked  upon  as  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education.  Al- 
most every  man  who  made  pretensions  to  culture  read  them  with 
greater  or  less  ease.  The  importance  of  the  natural  sciences 
was  being  recognized,  but  they  were  not  yet  present  in  the  col- 
lege curriculum  to  any  extent.  So  long  as  this  was  the  case,  the 
old  notion  of  cultui-e  was  bound  to  stand,  in  spite  of  occasional 

1  See  page  10. 

*  Wilson,  Bryant  and  his  Friends,  266. 
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protests  from  men  who  could  not  see  the  money  value  in  dead 
languages. 

PREVIOUS    LITERARY    ACHIEVEMENTS    IN    AMERICA. 

Although  American  literature  as  a  connected  national  devel- 
opment began  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  there  was  al- 
ready a  gTeat  mass  of  American  writings,  extending  from  the 
earliest  settlements  to  the  time  of  the  war  itself.  That  the  study 
of  these  attempts  is  not  entirely  uninteresting  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  any  one  who  has  read  Prof.  Tyler's  volumes.  Still, 
the  student  of  today  finds  the  subject,  though  fascinating  in  the 
selections  and  comments  of  Prof.  Tyler,  dreary  enough  in  the 
original  documents;  and  so  the  readers  of  an  eailier  day  found 
it.  There  were  some  who  felt  called  upon  to  worship  every- 
thing American  for  purely  geographical  reasons;  but  the  more 
discriminating  saw  that  little  was  to  be  gained  fror^  the  native 
authors  who  had  gone  before. 

Of  the  colonial  writers,  none  had  much  influence.  Jonathan 
Edwards  was  of  course  read  by  theologians,  but  his  writings  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  general  literature.^  Anne  Bradstreet  is 
more  interesting  as  the  ancestor  of  Dana,  Channing,  Holmes, 
and  Wendell  Phillips  than  as  a  poet.^  Franklin  was  indeed 
read,  and  exercised  a  good  deal  of  influence,  especially  in  his 
own  city;  and  Franklin  was  a  writer  of  no  small  literary  abili- 
ties. Still,  his  popularity  was  due  largely  to  his  labors  in  be- 
half of  his  country,  his  interest  in  scientific  matters,  and  the 
common-sense  practicality  of  his  maxims,  which  appealed  to  the 
shrewd  commercial  instincts  of  his  countrymen.  PrankKn's 
life,  by  Werner,  and  the  first  genuine  edition  of  his  works, 
edited  by  Temple  Franklin,  appeared  in  1817.^ 

Charles  Brockden  Brown,  also  a  Philadelphian,  was  the  first 
American  novelist  of  note,  and  some  tendencies  in  American 
fiction  had  their  origin  with  him.     His    life,  by   Dunlap,  per- 

1  See  Tyler,  History  of  American  Literature,  ii.,  177. 

» Ibid.,  i.,  277. 

•  Whitcomb,  Chronological  Outlines. 
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haps  the  earliest  American  biography  of  an  American  author, 
was  issued  in  1815. 

Ir^ing's  Ktiickei'bockcr's  History  of  New  York  appeared  in 
1809,  after  which  the  author iwas  silent  ten  years,  until  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Sketch-Book  in  1819.  Duiing  these  ten  years  his 
style  entirely  changed;  so  that  Irving  himself  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  time  under  consideration,  while  tliis  one  produc- 
tion is  of  the  earlier  period.  The  influence  of  tliis  isolated 
work,  however,  was  great.  It  was  the  first  American  book  to 
receive  especial  notice  abroad;  and  its  success,  which  was  toler- 
ably well-known  by  1815,  was  a  great  source  of  encouragement 
to  American  writers.  From  this  time\  on,  "Our  Own  Irving" 
was  always  mentioned  as  an  example  of  what  American  letters 
might  be. 

Bryant  was  a.  student  of  this  early  Literature.  In  a  letter 
written  in  1818^  he  mentions  among  the  poets  that  he  has  read, 
D"wight,  Barlow,  Trumbull,  Humphrey,  Iloneywood,  Clifton, 
Paine,  Philip  Freneau,  and  Francis  Hopkinson;  and  others  -with 
whom  he  was  not  familiar,  Hopkins,  Dr.  Ladd,  and  Dr.  Church. 
In  July  of  the  same  year  he  published,  in  the  North  American 
Review,  an  Essay  on  Anwrican  Poetry,  a  review  of  recent  col- 
lection by  Solyman  Brown.  This  essay  shows  the  cooler  judg- 
ment of  the  time,  and  even  surprises  us  by  its  soundness. 

D wight  and  Trmnbull,  with  whom  Biyant  heads  his  list,  were 
members  of  the  group  known  as  The  Hartford  "Wits,  which 
flourished  in  the  etJ'liest  years  of  the  centmy.  They  attracted 
much  attention  for  a  time,  but  their  fame  was  unusually  short- 
lived. Other  members  of  the  same  circle  were  Hopkins,  Strong, 
Coggswell,  and  a  little  later,  Mrs.  Sigourney. 

LITEKARY   TENDENCIES. 

The  summary  of  conditions  that  has  already  been  given  has 
indicated  most  of  the  tendencies  that  might  be  expected  to  oper- 
ate in  the  course  of  literary  development.  Xo  more  need  be 
said  of  the  impulses  derived  from  the  classics,   or  from  the   ro- 

1  Godwin,  Life  of  Brjaut,  i.,  154, 
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mantic  school;  or  of  the  selective  tendency  that  took  as  models 
for  American  literature  the  best  that  had  been  produced  in  the 
mother  country.  More  important  than  all  these  was  an  intense 
literary  self -consciousness,  or  what  might  be  called  a  literary 
bumptiousness.  It  has  already  been  seen  how  great  was  the 
growth  of  the  national  idea.  The  United  States  had  shown  its 
ability  by  land  and  sea;  it  was  showing  its  inventive  genius,  its 
commercial  enterprise,  its  ability  to  push  rapidly  into  the  new 
territory  of  the  west.  Only  the  most  pessimistic  citizen  doubted 
the  future  greatness  of  the  nation. 

iSTow  a  truly  great  nation  must  have  a  great  literature;  and 
when  this  fact  was  recognized,  there  began  a  movement  as 
definite  as  that  toward  a  new  canal,  or  the  introduction  of  the 
railroad.  It  would  be  impossible  to  cite  the  speeches  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  the  subject  of  a  national  literature  put  forth  be- 
tween 1815  and  1830.  Edward  Everett's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ad- 
dress delivered  in  1825  is  still  read.^  But  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  was  going  on  ten  years  earlier.  Bryant's  Essay  on 
American  Poetry,  already  referred  to,  deals  with  the  past  only 
to  look  forward. 

It  is  often  said  that  in  matters  of  taste  America  was  at  this 
time  in  a  state  of  servile  dependence  on  England.  The  follow- 
ing, from  Lounsbury,^  is  a  strong  presentation  of  this  view. 
The  author  is  speaking  of  conditions  in  1820. 

"The  intellectual  dependence  of  America  upon  England  at 
that  period  [1820]  is  something  that  it  is  now  hard  to  under- 
stand. Political  supremacy  had  been  cast  off,  but  the  suprem- 
acy of  opinion  remained  absolutely  unshaken.  Of  creative  lit- 
erature there  was  then  very  little  of  any  value  produced;  and  to 
that  little  a  foreign  stamp  was  necessary,  to  give  currency  outside 
of  the  petty  circle  in  which  it  originated.  There  was  slight  en- 
couragement for  the  author  to  write;  there  w-as  still  less  for  the 
publisher  to  print.  It  was  indeed  a  positive  injury  ordinarily 
to  the  commercial  credit  of  a  bookseller  to  bring  out  a  volume  of 

1  Works  of  Edward  Everett,  i.,  9. 

'  Life  of  Cooper  (American  Men  of  Letters  Series) ,  18. 
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poetrv  or  of  prose  fiction  vvliicli  liad  been  written  by  an  Ameri- 
can; for  it  was  almost  certain  to  fail  to  pay  expenses.  A  sort  of 
critical  literature  was  struggling,  or  rather  gasping,  for  a  life 
that  was  hardly  worth  living;  for  its  most  marked  characteristic 
was  its  servile  deference  to  English  judgment,  and  dread  of  Eng- 
lish censure.  It  requires  a  painful  and  penitential  examination 
of  the  reviews  of  the  period  to  comprehend  the  utter  abasement 
of  mind  with  which  the  men  of  that  day  accepted  the  foreig-n  es- 
timate upon  works  written  here,  which  had  been  read  by  them- 
selves, but  wliicli  it  was  clear  had  not  been  read  by  the  critics 
whose  opinions  they  echoed.  Even  the  meekness  with  which  they 
submitted  to  the  most  depreciatory  estimate  of  themselves  was 
out-done  by  the  anxiety  with  which  they  hurried  to  assure  the 
world  that  they,  the  most  cultivated  of  the  American  race,  did 
not  presume  to  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  writings  of  some 
one  of  their  countrymen  as  had  been  expressed  by  enthusiasts, 
whose  patriotism  had  proved  too  much  for  their  discernment. 
Never  was  any  class  so  eager  to  free  itself  from  charges  that  im- 
puted to  it  the  presumption  of  holding  independent  views  of  its 
ovm.  Out  of  the  intellectual  character  of  many  of  those  who  at 
that  day  pretended  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  highest  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  it  almost  seemed  that  the  element  of  manli- 
ness had  been  wholly  eliminated;  and  that  along  with  its  sturdy 
democracy,  whom  no  obstacles  thwarted  and  no  dangers  daunted, 
the  Xew  World  was  also  to  give  birth  to  a  race  of  lit.erary  cow- 
ards and  parasites." 

Those  who  make  such  statements  only  repeat  what  was 
charged  in  the  periodicals  of  the  time,  ^^4thout  recognizing  that 
the  fact  of  its  being  charged  so  freely,  and  often  in  such  an  ex- 
aggerated manner,  is  proof  of  its  untruth.  Doubtless  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  literary  journals  then  published,  di- 
rected such  accusations  against  their  contemporaries;  and  similar 
complaints  are  not  uncommon  in  addresses,  prefaces  to  books, 
etc.     A  few  typical  examples  wdll  be  sufficient. 

Tlie  Yankee  and  Boston  Ldterary  Gazette,^  speaks  of  a  con- 

1  Volume  ii.,  page  13,  (18293. 
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temporary  as  "Trying  to  set  us  free  from  our  deplorable  and  ab- 
ject literary  vassalage." 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Repository,^  says,  more  moder- 
ately: "It  would,  bowever,  be  well  -wortb  our  wbile  to  consider, 
wbetber  the  barbarous  nakedness  of  literature,  with  wbicb 
tbey  bave  charged  us,  and  which  is  in  some  respects  undeniable, 
be  not  owing  rather  to  fastidiousness  of  taste,  than  to  paucity 
of  talent  among  us;  whether  being  without  the  advantages  of 
the  institutions  and  the  associations  by  which  foreign  talent  has 
been  developed,  we  have  not  affected  the  difficulty  of  being 
pleased,  which  belongs  to  palates  already  satiated  with  literary 
luxuries;  whether  we  have  not  aped  the  arts  of  the  connoisseur, 
rather  than  imitated  the  productions  of  the  artist: — if  this  be  so, 
we  have  the  faults  of  our  own  style  of  criticism  to  correct,  as 
well  as  to  resist  the  prejudice  and  the  injustice  of  foreign  liter- 
ary tribunals. 

"It  is  our  business  to  nourish  the  stem,  rather  than  to  prune 
the  tree.  ...  If  we  could  be  brought  to  put  the  stamp 
of  our  own  approbation  upon  our  literar)^  coin,  without  waiting 
for  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  foreign  potentates  of 
taste,  there  would  be  more  of  it  in  the  market;  and  we  should 
grow  richer  by  the  liberality  of  our  policy." 

The  same  journal,^  reviewing  a  forgotten  poem,  Ontica,  says: 
"Half  of  the  trash  which,  sanctioned  by  the  title  of  English 
novels,  circulates  through  the  union,  paying  its  way  as  it  goes,  if 
it  was  of  American  origin,  would  meet  with  the  contempt  it  de- 
serves." 

This  feeling  persisted  to  the  very  end  of  the  period — if  in- 
deed  it  may  not  be  said  to  persist  even  today.  The  following  is 
from  the  Western  Monthly  Magazine  for  1883:^ 

"If  a  paltry  ignoramus  writ-es  a  book  of  travels  against  us,  who 
so  indignant  as  we?  If  our  flag  is  insulted,  who  so  quick  to  re- 
sent the  affront?     If  John  Bull  undertakes  to  sell  us  calico 

1  Volume  ii.,  page  52,  (New  York,  1820). 

'  Volume  iv.,  page  86. 

'  Volume  i,  page  7.  (Cinciunati) 
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cheaper  than  we  can  make  it,  who  can  declaim,  with  such  pa- 
triotic eloquence  against  the  danger  of  being  dependent  upon 
foreigners?  If  an  old  maid  in  London,  who  has  a  few  thousand 
pounds  laid  by  to  support  herself  and  an  interesting  tom-cat  in 
their  old  age,  chooses  to  invest  it  in  American  bank-stock,  with 
w4^at  disdain  do  we  spurn  the  ignoble  idea  of  enriching  ourselves 
by  the  use  of  foreign  capital !  But  while  we  thus  resist  and  dis- 
claim foreign  influence  in  matters  merely  pecuniary,  how  tamely 
do  we  submit  to  the  domination  of  the  British  press!  While  we 
shrink  from  the  contamination  of  their  cash  and  their  cotton- 
goods,  neither  of  which  could  do  us  any  great  harm,  with  what 
apathetic  indifference  do  we  see  their  books  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  our  republic,  and  exerting  a  silent  but 
powerful  influence  on  the  morals  and  taste  of  the  country! 
jSTow  we  are  very  clear  in  the  proposition,  that  if  there  is  one 
article  of  native  growth  or  manufacture,  which  we  are  solemnly 
bound  to  cherish  against  all  foreign  competition,  that  article 
would  consist  in  the  products  of  our  native  intellect.  . 
Our  lawyers,  physicians,  divines,  and  statesmen  are  inferior  to 
none  in  the  world;  and  our  authors  would  be  equally  successful, 
if  the  same  inducements  were  placed  before  them." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  publication  of  books  by  Amer- 
ican authors  was  not  very  profitable;^  but  this  simply  means  that 
there  was  more  money  in  pirating  the  works  of  Byron,  Scott, 
Moore,  and  others,  than  in  paying  copyright  to  native  authors 
of  less  ability.  American  writers  had  a  set  of  contemporaries 
difficult  to  compete  with.  When  they  failed  to  secure  the 
recognition  that  they  felt  to  be  their  due  they  invariably  raised 
the  cry  of  servility  to  English  criticism.  That  jealousy  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  charge  may  bo  seen  by  the  fact  that  both  Irv- 


J  Goodrich,  Recollections,  ii..  Ill:  "  It  was  positively  injarions  to  the  commercial 
credit  of  a  bookseller  to  undertake  American  works,  unless  they  might  be  Morse's  Geog- 
raphies, classical  books,  schoolbooks,  or  somothinR  of  that  class.  Nevertheless,  about 
this  time  I  published  an  edition  of  Trumbull's  poems,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  and  paid 
him  a  thousand  dollars,  and  a  hundred  copies  of  the  work,  for  the  copyright  .  .  . 
I  quietly  pocketed  a  loss  of  about  a  thousand  dollars." 
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ing^  and  Cooper"  were  accused  of  lack  of  patriotism  as  soon  as 
tlieir  writings  acquire^^  a  considerable  sale  abroad. 

The  servility  consisted  simply  in  the  disposition  of  the  read- 
ing public  to  buy  good  books  cheap.  It  was  always  some  other 
journal  than  the  one  making  the  charge  that  was  guilty.  And 
the  few  who  did  not  indulge  in  this  sort  of  recrimination  may  be 
searched  almost  in  vain  for  examples  of  truckling  to  the  literary 
judg-ment  of  England.  At  this  very  time  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish reviews  were  at  the  height  of  their  power;  and  two  or  three 
attempts  were  made  to  republish  selections  from  them  in  thug 
country.^  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  reprints  were 
eminently  successful,  or  that  those  who  read  them  were  fully  in 
accord  with  the  view^s  they  expressed.  There  was  an  unceasing 
protest  against  the  unfairness  with  which  the  English  quarter- 
lies treated  America.  In  1819,  Ir^dng,  though  in  need  of 
money,  declined  an  invitation  to  contribute  to  the  London  Quar- 
terly at  100  guineas  an  article,  because  that  periodical  had  al- 
ways been  hostile  to  his  countrymen.^ 

Even  English  criticisms  on  English  authors  were  quoted  to 
be  condemned  fully  as  often  as  to  be  approved.  In  many  cases 
American  reviews  'show  hostility  to  English  writers  evidently 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  English.*^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tendency  to  praise  American  authors  was,  if  anything, 
excessive.     Every  one  of  the  exaggerated  laudations  of  popular 

1  Cincinnati  Literary  Gazette,  March  5, 1825 :  "  Mr.  Irving  has  done  much  to  lessen 
our  selfrespect.  He  coulrl  not  submit  his  works  to  the  test  of  his  native  air ;  his  genius 
must  be  fanned  by  the  breath  of  royalty.  He  could  not  rise  or  fall  with  his  countrymen ; 
but  must  engraft  himself  upon  a  foreign  stock,  till  he  almost  lose  his  original  taste,  and 
become  an  exotic  at  home." 

Literary  and  Scientific  Repository,  iv.,  86:  "  Was  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book  so 
caressed  and  flattered  till  the  English  writers  gave  us  the  clue  ?  " 

"  See  Lounsbury,  Life  of  Cooper,  Chapters  viii.,  ix. 

3  The  Atheneum  or  Spirit  of  the  English  Magazines,  Boston,  1817 ;  and  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  and  Literary  Journal,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  1821 :  the  latter 
a  literal  reprint  of  the  London  magazine  of  the  same  name. 

*  Warner,  Life  of  Irving,  p.  117. 

«  As  examples,  see  a  review  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  the  Atlantic  Magazine,  ii.,  156 
(New  York,  1817);  of  The  Lament  of  Tasso,  in  American  Monthly  Magazine  and  Re- 
view, i.,'422  (New  York,  1817) ;  of  Marino  Faliero,  in  Literary  and  Scientific  Repository, 
i.,  91  (New  York,  1821)  ;  and  of  Precaution,  Ibid.,  ii.,  371. 
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writers  already  quoted^  can  be  paralleled  by  numerous  effusions 
regarding  American  authors.  Only  one  or  two  examples  can  be 
cited  here. 

The  first  is  from  a  review  of  Tales  of  a  Traveler  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Magazine:'^  "Irving  has  thrown  off,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
reading  public,  which,  in  this  country,  comprises  two-thirds  of 
the  adult  population,  another  series  of  tales,  which  will  be  pe- 
rused by  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  until  English  literature 
becomes  a  dead  letter." 

Another  specimen,  interesting  both  because  it  is  from  N'ew 
England  and  because  it  is  so  late  in  the  period,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  l^cw  England  Magazine,  for  1831.^  This  is  nominally  a 
review  of  Lectures  on  American  Literature,  by  Samuel  L. 
Knapp,  but  it  is  very  largely  a  glorification  of  America,  and  an 
attack  on  her  calumniators.  It  treats  of  the  beauty  of  Amer- 
ican women,  the  gTeat  longevity  induced  by  the  climate,  the 
great  excellence  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  the  stature  of 
Americans — gravely  referring  to  one  man  who  was  six  feet  nine 
inches  tall  as  if  he  were  a  typical  specimen.  The  reviewer  says: 
"Long  after  the  puny  revilers  of  American  genius  shall  have 
supplied  the  grocer  with  wrappings  and  the  book-worm  with 
food,  the  Lectures  on  American  Literature  will  have  a  place  m 
the  library  of  the  American  scholar  and  minister  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  American  youth." 

These  lectures  themselves  are  interesting.  They  treat  of  al- 
most everything  but  American  literature,  of  which  very  little 
is  said. 

Finally,  it  might  be  said  that  the  charge  of  servility  to  Eng- 
lish taste  at  this  time  involves  a  self-contradiction.  England 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  confused  literary  controversy.  There 
were  ultra-consen^atives,  moderate  consen^atives,  and  radicals 
and  innovators  of  all  sorts  and  degrees.  It  must  be  a  fastidious 
reader  who  could  not  find  among  them  all,  some  with  whose  doc- 

1  Byron,  p.  16 ;  Moore,  p.  16,  note ;  Mrs.  Hemans,  p.  17,  note. 

*  Volume  i.,  page  390. 

*  Volume  i.,  page  415. 
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trines  of  taste  he  would  agree.  To  saj  simply  that  America  fol- 
lowed England  could  mean  little  unless  it  meant  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  abject  enough  to  admire  English  authors  and  at  the 
same  time  to  admire  the  reviews  that  abused  them. 

This  feeling  of  literary  independence  was  especially  marked 
in  the  west,  where  it  was  nourished  by  the  free  spirit  of  the  pio- 
neer, and  by  persistent  traditions  of  earlier  conflicts.  It  eeems 
also  (but  one  cannot  speak  with  much  certainty)  to  have  been 
stronger  in  ISTew  England  than  in  JSTew  York  and  Philadelphia, 
which  were  now  in  closer  commercial  touch  with  the  mother 
coimtry. 

The  disposition  to  be  too  self-assertive  doubtless  did  a  good 
deal  of  harm  to  the  cause  of  American  letters;  but  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  it  was  always  carried  to  excess.  Lowell  con- 
veys a  wrong  impression  when  he  says:^  "Criticism  there  was 
none,  and  what  assumed  its  function  was  half  provincial  self- 
conceit,  half  patriotic  resolve  to  find  swans  in  birds  of  quite  an- 
other species."  Criticism  there  was  a  great  deal,  and  much  of  it 
was  of  a  surprisingly  high  grade.  Some  of  the  laudations  and 
invectives  that  have  been  cited  as  extreme  examples  show  by  the 
veiy  English  in  whrch  they  are  written  that  they  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  judgment  of  the  country.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  they  were  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  imitate  the 
slashing  style  of  the  British  periodicals.  But  there  was  pro- 
duced a  considerable  body  of  critical  ^n-itings  of  which  no  nation 
need  have  been  ashamed.  The  reader  is  continually  surprised 
to  find  American  criticisms  which  pronounce  verdicts  almost 
identical  with  those  which  have  been  given  by  the  subsequent 
judgment  of  seventy-five  years — verdicts  not  alone  on  the  right 
of  books  to  hold  a  place  in  literature,  but  on  the  nature  of  their 
merits  and  defects.  This  is  especially  true  in  case  of  English 
works,  where,  as  has  already  been  said,  distance  gave  a  chance 
for  a  fair  view.  Such  comparisons  are  always  dangerous;  but 
it  is  probably  not  rash  to  say  that  the  judgment  of  today  upon 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  and  others,  was  more  accurately  ex- 

1  Toast,  "  Our  Literature." 
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pressed  by  the  best  American  criticism  than  in  any  reviews  of 
their  works  that  appeared  in  Great  Britain  during  the  same  time. 

Literary  self-consciousness  showed  itself  not  only  nationally, 
but  locally  and  individually.  A  great  nation,  with  a  great  lit- 
erature, must  have  a  center  of  culture;  and  why  should  not  this 
distinction  fall  to  Boston,  or  Xew  York,  or  Cincinnati,  or  any 
other  postoffice  where  an  aspiring  poet  chanced  to  get  his  mail? 

The  standard  fonnula  seems  to  have  been  "Athens  of ," 

and  one  or  more  cities  in  every  state  and  section  were  self-styled 
in  this  way.  Boston  was  spoken  of  as  "The  Literary  Emporium" 
in  1824.^  Cities  were  no  more  modest  in  showing  forth  their 
virtues  than  they  are  today.  The  prospectus  of  the  American 
Quarterly  Review  says:-  "Philadelpliia  has  within  herself  a 
large  fund  of  talent,  erudition,  and  science — larger  perhaps 
than  any  other  American  city  can  boast."  'Judging  from  the 
context  this  statement  is  intended  to  be  modest. 

A  great  literature  must  be  produced  by  gi-eat  writers;  and  the 
course  of  reasoning  in  tlie  minds  of  many  prospective  authors 
seemed  to  be:  Since  American  literature  is  all  to  be  written, 
why  should  not  I  be  its  Homer,  or  its  Shakespeare,  or  at  least  its 
Addison  ?  These  were  in  most  cases  the  men  of  smaller  ability, 
though  Cooper  had  sometliing  of  the  feeling.  But  those  who 
were  modest  enough  to  doubt  their  own  greatness  were  eagerly 
looking  for  the  prophets  to  appear. 

One  amusing  illustration  of  the  serious  way  in  which  our  lit- 
erature was  looked  upon  may  be  found  in  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish an  American  Academy  of  Language  and  Belles  Lettres.  A 
circular  dated  Oct.  1,  1820,  says:^  "The  objects  of  such  an  in- 
stitution which  directly  present  themselves,  are,  to  collect  and 
interchange  literary  intelligence;  to  guard  against  local  or  for- 
eign coiTuptions,  or  to  coiTect  sueli  as  already  exist;  to  settle 
varying  orthography;  determine  the  use  of  doubtful  words  and 
phrases;  and  generally,  to  fonn  and  maintain,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, an  English  standard  of  writing  and  pronunciation,  cor- 

1  S.  Longfellow,  Life  of  H.  W.  Longfellow,  i.,  37. 
»  PhUadolphia,  1827. 
*  L  iterary  and  Scientific  Repository,  ii.,  ft3. 
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rect,  fixed,  and  uniform,  throngliout  our  extensive  territory. 
Connected  -wdtli  this,  and  according  to  future  ability,  may  be 
8ucli  rewards  for  meritorious  productions,  and  such  incentives  to 
improvement  in  the  language  and  literature  of  our  country,  and 
in  the  general  system  of  insti-uction,  as  from  existing  circum- 
stances may  become  proper."  To  guard  against  misapprehen- 
sion, it  is  stated :  "It  is  not  designed,  independent  of  England, 
to  form  an  American  language,  farther  than  as  it  relates  to  the 
numerous  and  increasing  names  and  terms  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can." 

The  plan  of  the  organization  was  as  follows:  "Members  to 
be  divided  into  three  classes.  Resident,  who  reside  in  liew  York; 
Corresponding,  those  whose  distance  prevents  their  regular  at- 
tendance; and  Honorary,  those  at  home  or  abroad  whom  the 
body  may  think  proper  expressly  to  admit  as  such."  Corre- 
sponding members  were  to  vote  en  all  propositions  by  waiting. 

The  statement  of  objects  is  followed  by  a  very  patriotic  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  such  an  Academy,  which  was  said  to  be  espe- 
cially necessary  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  size  of 
the  country,  and  the  danger  that  provincialisms  might  become 
troublesome.  The  -headquarters  of  the  Academy  were  to  be  in 
New  York.  It  was  to  start  with  50  members,  and  the  maximum 
membership  was  to  be  120.  The  circular  is  signed  by  William 
S.  Cardell,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  number  of  letters  from  men 
who  had  been  asked  to  express  their  opinions  of  the  scheme. 
One  thinks  it  may  be  of  great  use  in  restoring  "purity  of  taste," 
which  he  explains  to  be  the  proper  recognition  of  Pope,  Dryden, 
etc.,  as  against  contemporary  English  writers.  Others  suggest 
their  own  pet  ways  in  which  the  organization  may  accomplish 
good;  together  these  communications  form  an  interesting  dec- 
laration of  literary  independence. 

The  Academy  had  a  distinguished  list  of  officers,  though  how 
they  were  chosen  does  not  appear.  They  were :  President,  John 
Quincy  Adams;  vice-presidents,  Hon.  Brockholst  Livingston, 
Hon.  Joseph  Story,  Hon.  Wm.  Lowndes;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, Wm.  S.  Cardell;  recording  secretary,  Alex.  McLeod,  D.  D.; 
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treasurer,  John  Steams,  M.  D.;  counselors,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Thos.  C.  Brownell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Jolin  M.  Mason,  D.  D., 
Joseph  Ilopkinson,  LL.  D.,  Peter  S.  Du  Poncean,  LL.  D.,  John 
Augustin  Smith,  M.  D.,  president  of  AVilliam  and  Mary  College, 
Hon.  John  Le\\'is  Taylor,  chief  justice  of  North  Carolina,  Hon. 
Henr\^  Clay,  Wasliington  Inking,  James  Kent,  LL.  D. ;  Honor- 
ary members,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison, 
John  Jay,  Chas.  C.  Pinckney,  James  Monroe,  John  Trumbull, 
LL.  D. 

As  has  been  said,  the  seat  of  the  Academy  was  to  be  in  New 
York.  In  the  North  Anwrican  Review'^  Edward  Everett,  repre- 
senting the  New  England  literary  set,  makes  fun  of  the  whole 
scheme,  and  finally  calls  it  "One  of  the  most  signal  displays  of 
unprofitable  farce-making  we  have  ever  mtnessed."  Among 
other  things,  he  accuses  the  promoters  of  using  the  names  of 
persons  \\-ithout  their  consent. 

The  society  proposed  a  medal  to  Mr.  Chas.  Botta  for  his  hia- 
tory  of  the  American  revolution,  also  medals  for  the  best  history 
of  the  LTnited  States,  book  of  reading  selections,  and  best  popular 
treatise  on  natural  philosophy,  or  natural  science.  Its  subse- 
quent history  is  lost  in  oblivion.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  judge 
whether  there  were  much  more  to  the  movement  than  the  am- 
bitions of  the  corresponding  secretary,  of  whose  enthusiasm 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

PERIODICALS. 

A  still  more  significant  indication  of  the  self-conscious  ten- 
dency, and  indeed  the  most  significant  literary  fact  of  the  period, 
is  the  founding  of  magazines.  The  industries  of  book-publish- 
ing, book-advertising,  and  book-selling  had  not  reached  tlieir 
present  development,  and  the  issue  of  a  volume  by  any  one  au- 
thor was  rather  more  of  an  undertaking  than  it  is  today.  A 
magazine,  however,  could  be  started  with  slight  financial  back- 
ing, and  could  be  filled  with  short  miscellaneous  contributions 
by  a  variety  of  authors — material  not  suitable  for  publicati..;n  m 

1  Volume  xiv..  page  350  (1822). 
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a  more  pretentious  fomi.  At  this  time  no  single  periodical  en- 
joyed the  prestige  now  held  by  a  few  of  our  leading  reviews  and 
magazines.  Naturally  enough,  there  sprang  up  in  almost  every 
city,  and  in  many  country  towns,  one  or  more  publications  repre- 
sentative of  the  literary  culture  and  aspirations  of  that  particu- 
lar locality.  It  is  in  these,  rather  than  in  the  books  of  the  time, 
that  the  student  must  trace  the  literary  development  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Writers  on  this  period  seem  not  to  have  realized  the  number 
of  these  periodicals,  or  their  value  as  indications  both  of  national 
characteristics  and  of  local  peculiarities.  The  studies  in  prep- 
aration for  this  paper,  have  been  carried  on  almost  entirely  in 
the  library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin;  and 
the  number  of  such  publications  discovered  in  this  one  collection 
was  a  complete  surprise,  not  only  to  the  writer,  but  to  all  to 
whom  he  has  shown  the  results  of  his  investigation. 

It  is  very  hard  to  decide  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween newspapers  and  magazines.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  periodicals  in  which  the  reporting  of  current  events  is 
made  at  all  prominent  have  not  been  considered.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, many  religious  and  "family"  papers  have  been  excluded, 
even  though  they  contain  much  literary  matter.  In  cases  of 
serious  doubt,  it  has  been  assumed  to  a  slight  extent  that  a 
weekly  was  a  newspaper  unless  it  was  clearly  something  else, 
while  in  case  of  a  monthly  the  opposite  has  been  assumed  to  be 
true.  Scientific  magazines  have  been  included  if  they  were  in- 
tended for  general  readers,  not  if  they  were  purely  technical. 
A  new  series  has  been  counted  as  a  new  magazine  only  in  case 
no  information  could  be  obtained  regarding  the  first  series,  or  in 
case  the  magazine  underwent  a  radical  change. 

In  the  library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsia 
the  writer  has  found  137  periodicals  begun  between  1815  and 
1833  wliich,  according  to  the  above  test,  he  has  considered  as  "lit- 
erary." It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  result  of  investi- 
gation in  one  library  alone,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the 
list  might  be  extended  by  research  elsewhere.     There  are  no 
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complete  check-lists  or  other  guides  for  buyers  of  these  periodi- 
cals, and  catalogiies  of  other  libraries  are  not  so  arranged  as  to 
show  readily  what  they  include  in  this  line.  As  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  meager  data  gained  by  inspection  of  lists  and 
by  correspondence,  no  library  sui-passes  that  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin  in  the  number  of  these  periodicals;  but 
it  is  certain  that  this  colkction  is  not  yet  even  approximately 
complete.  The  writer  hopes  that  the  publication  of  this  study 
may  make  it  easier  to  acquire  more  data  regarding  our  early 
periodical  literature. 

In  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  lAterature  are  catalogued  31 
periodicals  that  had  their  beginnings  in  this  period,  29  of 
which  are  found  in  the  library  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  So- 
ciety.^ For  convenience,  a  list  of  these  journals  is  given  in  Ap- 
pendix A.  The  remaining  108  periodicals,  to  be  found  in  this 
library,  are  listed  in  Appendix  B.  Appendix  C  contains  a  mis- 
cellaneous list  of  periodicals  that  have  not  been  seen,  and  that 
are  therefore  not  included  in  the  tabulations  that  follow.  Some 
of  these  are  known  to  have  been  established  between  1815  and 
1833;  others  were  issued  during  this  period,  but  the  exact  date 
of  founding  is  not  known. 

Of  the  139  periodicals  that  have  been  examined,  about  50 
were  religious  in  character;  half  a  dozen  were  organs  of  reforms, 
such  as  temperance,  colonization  of  the  negroes,  etc.;  and  per- 
haps an  equal  number  were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
science  and  the  arts.     The  rest  were  more  purely  literary. 

The  religious  periodicals  may  well  be  counted  with  the  others 
because  they  have  a  literary  as  well  as  a  religious  character. 
Many  of  them  review  books  of  general  literature,  comment  on 
events  of  general  interest,  and  study  the  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  time  in  their  relations  to  religious  thought.  They 
were  produced,  not  by  a  religious  impulse  or  by  a  literary  im- 
pulse alone,  but  by  both  acting  together.  They  vary  from  4  to 
250  pages  to  the  issue,  and  differ  almost  as  widely  in  character 
as  in  size.     Some  were  scholarly  reviews,  displaying  an  amount 

1  The  two  not  in  this  library  are  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  and  the  Select 
Joomal. 
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of  erudition  that  appalls  a  modem  reader.^  Several  were  de- 
voted to  the  controversy  between  the  Unitarians  and  the  Congre- 
gationalists;  and  one  to  a  similar  difference  among  the  Quakers.^ 
Several  were  denominational  organs;  and  several  were  published 
in  the  interests  of  missionary  societies — especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  period,  when  the  missionary  movement  had 
gained  considerable  force.  There  were  also  two  or  three  Sun- 
day-school papers,  the  predecessors  of  the  gTeat  number  that  are 
published  today;  but  evidently  distributed  to  regular  sub- 
scribers, and  not  as  premiums  for  attendance.  In  the  West,  ex- 
act theological  discussions  had  a  lesser  place.  Magazines  were 
smaller  in  bulk,  and  were  sometimes  less  reserved  in  tone  than 
those  in  the  East — the  emotional  element  in  religion  receiving 
more  attention.^ 

Of  the  scientific  and  technical  journals  nothing  need  be  said 
except  that  they  illustrate  the  interest  in  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. 

The  rest  of  the  list  is  composed  of  reviews  and  miscellaneous 
literary  and  family  journals.  A  number  of  magazines,  among 
them  those  in  the  West,  were  of  a  general  character,  and  contained 
fiction,  reviews,  poetry,  scientific  articles,  and  miscellaneous  es- 
says;* but  there  was  a  tendency,  especially  among  those  indexed 
in  Poole,  to  be  ambitious,  and  to  engage  in  religious  controversy, 
or  to  settle  weighty  matters  after  the  manner  of  the  Quarterly 
and  the  Edinburgh.  The  American  Quarterly  Review,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  avowedly  modeled  after  these  journals.     Por  an 

'  For  example,  the  American  Biblical  Repository,  with  Hebrew  index,  Greek  index, 
and  English  index  to  each  volume. 
»  The  Friend. 

•  The  Calvinistic  Magazine,  Rogersville,  Tenn.,  1827,  contains  the  following  dedication : 
"  To  thy  cause.  Triune  Jehovah,  we  devote  this  work.  May  thy  blessing  go  with  it. 
May  sinners  be  brought  to  the  Saviour,  saints  advanced  in  the  divine  life,  and  thy  king- 
dom promoted. —  And  when  the  dead,  small  and  great,  shall  stand  at  thy  bar,  O  may 
the  readers  and  conductors  of  this  work,  with  robes  washed  and  made  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  and  swell  the  anthem  of  redeem- 
iag  love,  when  earth  and  time  shall  be  no  more."  This  could  hardly  be  paralleled  from 
ao  eastern  magazine  of  the  time. 

*  Examples  are  the  Western  Review  and  the  Western  Monthly  Magazine;  and,  in  the 
East,  the  Atlantic  Magazine,  the  New  England  Magazine,  and  the  North  American  Re- 
Tiew  for  the  first  few  volumes. 
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extreme  example  of  American  heaviness,  the  reader  has  only  to 
refer  to  this  review,  each  niimber  of  which  contained  250  un- 
inviting pages  in  fine  type. 

For  the  ladies  there  were  many  lighter  magazines,  with  or 
"udthout  colored  fashion-plates.  These  were  always  advertised 
as  ^'liighly  moral."  They  usually  contained  some  poetry 
(Mrs.  Sigoumey  being  the  favorite  author),  some  "advice," 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  slow  fiction,  in  which  nature  was 
always  described  at  its  loveliest,  and  ^'irtue  always  received  its 
reward.  All  gave  lists  of  marriages,  and  a  few  of  them  brief 
summaries  of  other  events.  They  covered  the  field  occupied  to- 
day by  a  host  of  papers  ranging  from  the  Ladies^  Home  Journal 
to  the  New  York  Weekly  and  the  Fireside  Companion.^ 

Another  class  of  magazines  aimed  to  educate  the  masses.  The 
editor  of  the  Family  Mayazine,  Xew  York,  1833,  begins  an 
announcement:     "Undertaking,  as  we  do,  to  furnish  a  system 

of  general^  knowledge, ."     The  headings  in  this  journal  are 

JSTatural  History,  Literature,  History,  Mythology,  Biography.^ 
Along  the  same  line  were  the  "Libraries,"  cheap  reprints,  in  per- 
iodical fonn,  of  standard  books.  Two  of  these  were  started  in 
Philadelphia  in  1833,*  one  publishing  somewhat  heavier  works 
than  the  other.  Two  or  three  early  attempts  at  college  journal- 
ism are  also  included  in  the  list.^ 

Hope  must  have  sprung  eternal  in  the  breasts  of  the  editors 
and  publishers  of  these  magazines,  or  they  would  have  foreseen 
the  failure  that  almost  surely  awaited  them.  A  few  ventures, 
like  the  North  American  Revieir,  met  a  need,  and  finally  estab- 
lished themselves  on  firm  footing.  Some,  especially  among  the 
religious  magazines,  were  organs  of  denominations  or  societies, 
and  so  were  assured  of  contributors  and  subscribers.     The  great 

1  See  the  Ladies'  Magazine  and  Literary  Gazette,  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  the  Bostoa 
Pearl,  the  New  York  Mirror,  the  Casket,  etc.,  etc. 

*  Italics  those  of  the  original. 

'  See  also  the  People's  Magazine,  the  Family  Lyceum,  the  Cabinet  of  Instruction, 
Literature,  and  Amusement. 

*  Waldie's  and  Greenbank's. 

'  The  Viri?inia  Museum  and  Journal  of  Belles  Lettres,  University  of  Virginia ;  the 
Literary  Tablet  and  the  Literary  Focus,  Miami. 
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majority,  however,  came  into  existence  as  the  result  of  mis- 
guided enthusiasm,  and  resulted  in  literary  and  financial  bank- 
ruptcy. Every  one  was  ready  to  admit  that  a  literarj'  magazine 
was  a  good  thing,  but  few  had  the  ability,  and  fewer  the  time,  to 
furnish  readable  articles.  ''We  take  no  pride  in  writing  it  all 
ourselves,"  says  one  struggling  editor,^  a  few  months  after  his 
prospectus^  has  dwelt  on  the  wide  scope  of  his  magazine,  and  the 
long  list  of  able  contributors  whose  aid  was  assured.  His  exper- 
ience was  that  of  the  majority.  Calls  for  contributions  were  so 
frequent  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  editor  was  taxed  to  devise 
new  wordings.  Gentlemen  whose  early  opportunities  had  been 
neglected  were  urged  to  send  in  their  productions  with  the  as- 
surance that  details  of  spelling  and  grammar  would  be  attended 
to  in  the  ofiice.  Still  the  contributions  did  not  come.  One 
man^  wrote  all  the  first  number  of  the  l^ortli  American  Review 
except  one  poem.  Of  course  this  state  of  things  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  case  of  the  North  American,  and  the  editor  soon 
had  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  decline  contributions. 

Doubtless  subscriptions  were  even  harder  to  se3ure  than  arti- 
cles; but  of  this  we  he^r  little  until  the  journal  closes  its  career 
with  a  mournful  valedictory,*  or  suddenly  comes  to  an  end  with- 
out any  explanation. 

The  fate  of  previous  attempts  did  not  in  the  least  discoiu-age 
those  who  had  new  plans.  Men  could  not  believe  that  a  coim- 
try  so  great  as  ours  was  destined  to  be  would  not  support  a  legi- 
timato  literary  enterprise.  The  following  analogy,  used  in  the 
announcement  of  a  new  magazine,  is  illustrative  of  hopefulness, 
if  not  of  logic:  ''It  is  true  that  the  magazines  which  have  been 
mentioned  by  name,  and  many  others,  were  successively  discon- 
tinued; but  this  no  more  proves  that  they  were  not  extensively 

1  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine,  i.,  144. 

*  This  prospectus  is  an  interesting  piece  of  flowery  western  prose.  The  objects  of  the 
magazine  are  set  forth  at  length.  Among  other  things  the  reader  is  told :  "  We  wish  to 
collect  the  scattered  rays  of  intelligence  which  are  dispensed  over  our  country,  and  by 
concentrating  those  beams  which  are  now  glimmering  singly  and  feebly,  to  produce  a 
steady  brilliance  which  may  illumine  the  land,"    The  magazine  survived  two  years. 

*  Tudor. 

*  The  one  in  the  last  number  of  the  Western  Review  is  very  good. 
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■iirefiil,  than  the  death  or  rcniovjil  of  i  minister  pioves  that  his 
labors,  throngh  a  long  sncce-^sion  of  years,  ^vere  of  no  value  to 
his  people,  or  to  the  chnrch  at  large."^  Editors  went  from  the 
failure  of  one  enterprise  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  with  con- 
fidence undiminished. 

The  geogTaphical  distribution  of  these  periodicals  will  be  con- 
sidered later.  The  distribution  by  yeare  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

PERIODICALS  FOUNDED  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1S15  TO  1833. 
Ye^r.  In  Poole.  Xot  in  Poole.  Total. 

1815  1         2         3 

1816  4:  4 

1817  9         9 

1818  1         5         6 

1819  3         2         5 

1820  1         1         2 

1821  5         5 

1822  1         5         6 

1823  5         5 

1824  1  9  10 

1825  3  1  4 

1826  2  6  8 

1827 2  8  10 

1828  3  15  18 

1829  2  4  6 

1830  1  9  10 

1831 4  2  6 

1832  1         8         9 

1833  5         8        13 

At  first  glanc€  this  table  seems  to  signify  little.     A  closer 

examination  reveals  the  existence  of  a  period  of  activity  from 
about  1816  to  1818;  a  period  of  depression  following  tliis,  until 
about  1826;  and  a  considerable  activity  from  this  date  till  1833 
(and  afterward).  The  six  journals  beginning  in  1822  and 
the  ten  in  1824  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  very  signifi- 

1  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  i.,  4. 
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cant.^  The  enthusiasm  following  the  war  led  to  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  large  mmaber  of  periodicals;  the  failm*e  of 
these  produced  a  temporary  reaction;  and  a  decade  later  the 
movement  was  resumed.  A  considerable  number  of  the  maga- 
zines begun  in  the  later  years  of  the  period  were  religious.  Of 
this  time  also  are  most  of  the  attempts  to  enlighten  the  masses^ 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  lighter  and  ladies'  magazines.' 

THE  ANNUALS. 

As  if  the  magazines  were  not  numerous  enough  to  give  every 
aspiring  author  a  chance  to  publish  his  work,  further  opportunity 
was  given  by  the  annuals.  These  were  gift-books  with  fanciful 
titles*  and  elaborate  bindings,  containing  light  miscellany  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  usually  a  nmnber  of  engravings.  They 
made  their  appearance  just  before  the  holiday  season,  and 
were  the  fashionable  remembrances  of  the  day.  The  idea 
was  borrowed  from  England,^  and  is  traced  by  some  back 
through  the  French  to  Germany;  but  it  found  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  development  in  a  country  where  every  one  was 
anxiously  looking  for  the  coming  of  a  national  literature.  The 
number  of  these  books  increased  year  by  year,  until  the  fad 
<iied  as  all  fads  do.  Probably  the  only  survival  today  is  to  be 
found  in  the  elaborate  volimaes  issued  by  the  students  of  some 

1  Among  them  were,  in  1822,  the  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  Philadelphia ;  the 
Theological  Review  and  General  Repository  of  Religious  and  Moral  Information,  Bal- 
timore ;  the  PUgrim,  or  Monthly  Visitor,  New  Haven ;  the  Ctica  Christian  Repository  ; 
the  Ohio  Miscellaneous  Museum,  Lebanon ;  and  the  Minerva,  or  Literary,  Entertaining, 
and  Scientific  Journal,  New  York;  in  1824,  the  Telescope,  New  York;  the  Christian 
Telescope,  Providence  ;  the  Evangelist,  Hartford  ;  the  Rural  Repository,  Hudson,  N.  Y. ; 
the  Columbian  Historian,  New   Richmond,  Ohio;    the    Canadian    Review,  Montreal. 

*  The  Cabinet  of  Instruction,  Literature  and  Amusement,  1828 ;  the  Family  Lyceum, 
1832;  the  Select  Circulating  Library,  Greenbank's  Periodical  Library,  the  People's 
Magazine,  the  Family  Magazine,  1833. 

'  The  Philadelphia  Album  and  Ladies'  Literary  Portfolio,  the  Souvenir,  the  Casket 
or  Flowers  of  Literature,  Wit  and  Sentiment,  1827 ;  the  Ladies'  Magazine  and  Literary 
Gazette,  the  Worcester  Talisman,  1828;  the  Rochester  Gem,  1829 ;  Godey's  Lady's  Book, 
1830;  the  Boston  Pearl,  the  Cincinnati  Mirror  and  Western  Gazette  of  Literature  and 
Science,  1831 ;  the  Magnolia,  or  Literary  Tablet,  1833. 

*  Among  those  for  1829  were  the  Token,  the  Pearl,  the  Talisman,  the  Atlantic  Sou- 
venir, the  Remember  Me,  the  Casket,  the  Literary  Souvenir,  the  Western  Souvenir. 

*  Readers  of  George  Eliot  will  recall  a  reference  to  them  in  Middlemarch. 
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colleges;  though  the  ''magazinelets"  of  the  last  few  years  ex- 
press the  same  spirit. 

Some  of  these  year-books  depended  mainly  on  the  arts  of  the 
printer  and  the  binder  for  their  attractiveness,  while  others 
had  more  merit.  Almost  all  our  better  authors  contributed 
to  them,  as  did  Tennyson  and  many  others  in  England;  but 
one  or  two  well-known  names  were  used  then  as  now  to  float 
a  good  deal  of  trashy  material.  Among  the  best  for  literary 
merit,  though  not  remarkable  for  mechanical  exc-ellence,  is 
The  Talisman,  written  by  Bryant,  Verplanck,  and  Sands,  and 
illustrated  by  Inman,  S.  F.  B.  ]\Iorse,  and  others.  This  was 
issued  for  three  years,  1828,  1829,  and  1830. 

EFFECTS    OF    THE     SELF-COXSCIOUS    TENDENCY. 

Introspection  regarding  literary  matters  had  its  advantages. 
It  was  no  doubt  well  that  the  nation  should  be  stimulated 
to  an  interest  in  letters,  and  better  that  it  should  be  stim- 
uhited  by  foolish  ideas  than  not  at  all.  But  there  were  also  dis- 
advantages. Extreme  self-consciousness  in  literary  mattei*s  if* 
not  conducive  to  the  best  employment  of  individual  talent, 
and  during  the  time  imder  consideration  no  great  literary  mas- 
terpiece was  produced.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  writers  of  that 
daj"  are  now  read  more  than  Irving  and  Bryant,  who  were 
among  those  least  carried  away  by  extravagant  notions. 

HASTE. 

The  reason  why  so  many  of  these  early  productions  have 
not  survived  may  be  found  not  so  much  in  lack  of  genius  as 
in  haste  and  carelessness  in  composition.  A  tendency  to  rush 
into  print  cannot  be  counted  unnatural  in  a  new  country,  where 
all  is  activity,  where  few  men  have  the  means  for  lives  of 
leisure,  and  where  in  many  cases  time  for  careful  revision  can- 
not be  found. 

In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  many  authoi-s  of 
this  time  were  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  llalleck  wis 
a  clerk  in  a  counting-house;  Drake  was  ''in  merchandise,"  and, 
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after  he  studied  medicine,  conducted  a  drug  store  in  connection 
•with  his  practice;  Charles  Sprague  was  for  many  years  a  bank 
cashier  in  Boston;  Payne  began  life  as  a  clerk,  and  Pierpont 
was  at  one  time  a.  merchant  Charles  P.  Clinch,^  once  well 
known  as  critic,  dramatist,  and  poet,  was  in  early  life  secretary 
to  a  shipbuilder,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  was  deputy  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  'New  York. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  authors  from  the  pro- 
fessions of  law  and  divinity  was  smaller  than  might  have 
be^n  expected.  The  theologians  were  engaged  in  their  contro- 
versies, and  had  little  time  for  general  literature.  Perhaps  the 
brightest  lawyers  found  their  most  congenial  activity  in  poli- 
tics. Professors  in  the  colleges  contributed  their  fair  share  of 
reviews  and  special  articles  to  the  magazines,  but  published 
little  else.  It  must  be  remembered  that  whatever  the  life  of 
the  average  college  professor  may  be  today,  it  was  not  one  of 
leisure  then,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  number  of  sub- 
jects taught  by  one  man.^ 

The  remuneration  that  authors  received  for  their  works  was 
not  enough  to  make  literature  possible  as  a  means  of  support, 
except  for  a  few  favorites,  like  Irving  and  Cooper.  In  many 
cases  nothing  was  paid  for  magazine  articles,  and  the  compensa- 
tion was  probably  never  great.^  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
amounts  received  for  literary'  productions  were  determined  by 
almost  anything  except  the  merits  of  the  writings  themselves. 
Bryant  set  the  price  of  $2  upon  each  of  his  shorter  poems  in 

1  Wilson,  Bryant  and  his  Friends,  394. 

^  In  1830  Harvard  had  but  16  members  on  the  instmctional  force,  and  Yale  14.  The  fac- 
nlties  of  the  smaUer  colleges  averaged  hardly  half  as  many. 

'  The  Announcement  of  the  Christian  Advocate  for  1823  says :  "  Account  or  apologize 
for  it  as  we  may,  it  is  still  a  fact  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  in  our  country  literary 
labour  has  hitherto  received  no  adequate  remuneration.  This  is  the  real  cause  that  so 
few  books  of  solid  value,  of  whatever  description,  have  been  written  and  published  in  the 
United  States;  and  it  is  the  acknoivledged  cause  that  periodical  publications  have  so 
often  been  deficient  in  merit  and  short  in  duration.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  then,  and 
believing  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  concern,  equity  and  true  policy  are  inseparable, 
it  has  been  determined  that  for  every  composition  inserted  in  the  Christian  Advocate, 
the  author,  unless  he  voluntarily  declines  it,  shall  receive  a  pecuniary  compensation 
to  the  full  extent  as  liberal  as  the  avails  of  the  work  will  permit."  Italics  are  those 
of;the  original. 
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1822;^  and  his  earlier  volumes  brought  in  nothing  worth  con- 
sidering. On  the  other  hand,  George  P.  i\Iorris,  who,  with 
his  writings,  is  now  forgotten,  could  sell  a  song  unread  for  $50 
at  any  time;  and  in  1825  wrote  Briar  Cliff,,  a  drama,  for  the 
copyright  of  which  he  received  $3,500.-  John  Howard 
Payne  also  received  handsome  Gums  for  his  dramas.  Trum- 
bull got  $1,000  for  the  copyright  of  a  single  edition  of  his 
poems,  though  his  publisher  lost  money  by  it.'"'  These  men 
caught  the  popular  ear,  and  were  paid  for  popularity;  but  there 
were  not  many  such.  Much  of  the  best  work  was  done  with- 
out thought  or  possibility  of  remuneration. 

Of  writers  who  could  fairly  be  called  literary  men,  a  large 
number  were  actively  connected  with  the  periodical  press,  either 
holding  positions  on  the  staffs  of  daily  papers,  or  editing  some 
of  the  numerous  magazines  and  reviews.'*  In  nearly  all  eases 
the  editor  had  a  financial  interest  in  the  periodical,  and  in 
some  instances  undertook  the  entire  business  management. 
Such  a  life  must  have  been  even  less  conducive  to  repose  than 
that  of  a  broker's  clerk  or  a  bank  cashier. 

These  positions  were  not  sinecures.  In  1822  Sedgwick 
writes  regarding  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Magazine:  "Blisa 
and  White,  his  publishers,  are  liberal  gentlemen;  they  pay  him 
$500  a  year,  and  authorize  an  expenditure  of  $500  more." 
This  latter  figure  gives  a  basis  for  some  interesting  computa- 
tions as  to  the  pay  of  contributors. 

The  tendency  toward  haste  was  increased  by  other  causes, 
one  of  which  was  the  desire  to  get  into  print  before  any  one 
else,  and  so  secure  a  place  with  the  fathers  of  American  liter- 
ature. Still  more  important  was  the  influence  of  English 
writers.  As  has  been  seen,  the  most  popular  w-ere  Scott,  By- 
ron, and  Wordsworth.       The  example  of  all  these,  if  not  in 

1  Godwin,  Life  of  Bryant,  1.,  192. 

"  Wilson,  Bryant  and  liis  Friends,   p.  40;i. 

^  See  note,  p.  29. 

«Dana,  Bryant,  Poo,  Sands,  Wm.  L.  Stono,  N.  P.  Willis,  and  Sainuol  W(X)dwortli  were 
a  few  of  the  best  known  men  wlio  were  eni?as;ed  in  editorial  work.  It  is  evident  that  if 
every  masrazine  started  during  this  time  had  a  "  man  of  letters"  as  editor,  the  supply 
must  have  been  pretty  well  exhausted. 
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favor  of  quantity  rather  than  quality,  was  certainly  not  in  favor 
of  careful  revision.  Early  literary  success  in  this  country 
had  a  similar  influence.  Cooper  wrote  as  profusely  as  did 
Scott,^  and  had  a  dazzling  popularity.  Irvang's  model,  after 
1815,  was  the  Addisonian  essay;  and  this,  though  not  in  re- 
ality easy  to  write,  is  likely  to  seem  so  to  the  inexperienced 
reader.  Probably  the  widest  success  in  poetry  was  attained  by 
the  Croaker  papers,  dashed  off  from  day  to  day  to  hit  the  pre- 
vailing foibles. 

Traditions  of  work  done  rapidly  were  carefully  preserved. 
The  Old  Oal-en  Bucket  is  said  to  have  been  composed  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  on  an  inspiration  derived  from  a  remark  at 
a  dinner  party.^  Goodrich,  in  his  Recollections,^  tells  with 
much  gusto  of  the  composition  of  Brainard's  once  famous  lines 
to  ISi'iagara,  the  points  most  emphasized  being  that  the  poem 
was  written  in  twenty  minutes,  and  that  Brainard  had  never 
been  within  five  hundred  miles  of  the  falls.  Admirers  of 
K'eal  tell  that:  "Between  October,  1821,  and  March,  1822,  he 
wrote  and  published  no  less  than  eight  large  duodecimos,  be- 
sides writing  for  the  Telegraph  newspaper  and  the  Portico 
magazine,  and  studying,  after  a  desultory  fashion,  four  or  five 
languages."*  Bryant  stands  almost  alone  in  the  practice  of 
withholding  his  poems  until  they  had  been  subjected  to  his 
own  cool  judgment;  and  in  his  critical  writings  he  frequently 
felt  it  necessary  to  advise  against  lack  of  pains-taking.  In  a 
review  article,^  after  speaking  of  haste  as  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  writers  of  the  day  in  America,  he  says:  "There  is  a  re- 
spect due  to  the  literary  world  which  should  restrain  an  au- 
thor from  publishing  his  work  before  he  has  made  it  as  per- 
fect as  he  is  able;  in  like  manner  as  the  decorums  of  civilized 
society  restrain  us  from  ushering  ourselves  into  a  polite  assem- 
bly with  a  long  beard,  an  unbrushed  coat,  and  dirty  boots." 

1  Between  1820  and  1830  he  published  11  novels,  besides  other  writings. 
'  Wilson,  Bryant  and  his  Friends,  379. 
'  Volume  ii.,  page  148. 

*  Scharf  s  History  of  Baltimore,  p.  643.     Logan  was  written  in  six  or  eight  weeks  ;  Ran. 
dolph  in  36  days  ;  Seventy-six  in  27  days  ;  and  Errata  in  39  days. 
*A  review  of  Pickering's  Ruins  of  Paestum,  North  American  Review,  xiz.,42. 
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In  marked  contrast  witli  his  method  stands  that  of  a  man  like 
Percival,  in  whose  works  a  few  passages  of  wonderful  beanty 
are  found  here  and  there  in  masses  of  unrevised  Byronic  verse. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    DIVISIONS. 

The  distribution  of  magazines  indicates  pretty  clearly  the 
centers  of  literary  activity.  The  three  points  of  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  East  are  JSTew  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  In 
the  West,  Lexington  and  Cincinnati  made  the  greatest  preten- 
sions to  literary  culture.  Baltimore  must  be  treated  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  South. 

THE    KNICKERBOCKER    SCHOOL. 

During  these  formative  years  the  center  of  literary  produc- 
tion was  New  York.  The  material  advance  of  the  city  just 
after  the  war  has  been  seen;  and  commercial  prosperity  al- 
ways brings  certain  opportunities  for  literary  workers.  Xew 
York  was  already  a  publishing  center.  The  establishment  of 
the  Harpers  dates  from  1818.  Xew  York  newspapers  were 
soon  admittedly  the  best  in  the  United  States.  Here,  too, 
were  produced, — whether  by  chance  or  because  of  occult  influ- 
ence, those  who  wish  may  speculate, — the  two  first  American 
writers  to  win  fame  abroad.  It  was  natural  that  young  Xew 
England  men  like  Bryant,  who  would  naturally  have  gone  to 
Boston,  should  be  attracted  by  the  advantages  of  the  metrop- 
olis. Even  men  who  continued  to  live  in  New  England,  like 
Dana,  had  many  affiliations  vnth  the  Xew  York  set;  indeed,  the 
same  might  be  said  of  authors  like  Simms,  who  lived  in  the 
South,  or  like  Poe,  who  lived  nowhere  in  particular.^ 

The  best  remembered  names  of  the  Knickerbocker  school 
are  Irving  and  Cooper  in  prose,  and  Bryant,  Ilalleck,  and  Drake 
in  verse.  To  these  should  be  added  Sands,  Paulding,  Yerplanck, 
AVoodworth,  Hillhouse,  and  many  others,  who,  though  now  al- 

'  Both  Dana  and  Poe  are  classed  as  Knickerbocker  writers  by  Wilson,  Bryant  and  his 
Friends.    Simms'  presence  in  New  York  is  often  mentioned. 
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most  forgotten,  were  once  mentioned  with  the  greatest  names 
of  English  literature.^ 

New  York  in  these  days  was  of  course  not  the  unwieldy 
metropolis  that  it  is  now.  Men  knew  each  other  better,  and 
young  men  of  talent  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  make  ac- 
quaintances. Several  clubs  were  in  existence,  modeled  some- 
what on  those  of  Addison's  time.  One  of  these,  the  Bread  and 
Cheese  Club,  founded  by  Cooper,  was  frequented  by  eminent 
lawyers,  artists,  professoi*s  in  Columbia  College,  and  writers  like 
Percival,  Halleck,  Hillhouse,  and  Sands.  ^  At  a  little  later  time 
the  Sketch  Club,  or  the  XXI.,  included  some  of  the  same  men, 
among  tho  members  being  Bryant,  Verplanck,  Hallpck,  Henry, 
and  John  Inman,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Hillhouse,  Cole,  and  Ingham. 
Meetings  were  often  held  at  Hoboken,  and  here  several  mem- 
bers planned  and  wrote  The  Talisman.-  The  Athenaeum  so- 
ciety aiTanged  for  popular  lectures  on  topics  connected  with  art 
and  literature.  Bryant  delivered  a  course  under  its  auspices  in 
1820,  on  the  subject  of  Poetry^ 

The  connection  between  artists  and  liter^y  men  seems  to  have 
been  close.  They  mingled  in  the  same  clubs;  Morse,  Inman, 
Allston,  and  others  turned  their  hands  to  verse  and  prose  occa- 
sionally; and  Bryant  lectured  on  Mythology  before  the  newly- 
founded  Academy  of  The  Arts  of  Design. 

The  periodicals  begun  in  ISTew  York  from  1815  to  1833  are 
given  below,  arranged  by  years.  This  list  includes  only  those 
in  Poole,  and  others  that  have  been  examined,  and  is  of  course 
incomplete. 

NEW    YORK    PERIODICALS. 

1816.     The  Christian  Herald. 

The  Christian  Register  and  Moral  and  Theological  Re- 
view. 

1  For  a  much  longer  list,  including  both  earlier  and  later  writers,  see  Wilson,  Bryant 
and  his  Friends. 
«  Godwin,  Life  of  Bryant,  i.,  20S. 
»  Wilson,  Bryant  and  his  Friends,  400. 
■*  Synopses  of  these  lectures  are  included  in  his  collected  works. 
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1817.     The  "Weekly  Visitor  and  Ladies'  Museum. 

The  American  Monthly  Magazine  and  Critical  Review. 

The  Christian  Journal  and  Literary  Register. 

The  Evangelical  Guardian  and  Review. 
IS  18.     The  (American)  Methodist  Magazine. 
1S19.     The  Ladies'  Literary  Cabinet. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science. 
1820.     The  Literary  and  Scientific  Repository  and  Critical  Re- 
view. 

1822.  The  Minerva,  or  Literary,  Entertaining,  and  Scientific 

Journal. 

1823.  The  New  York  Mirror  and  Ladies'  Literary  Gazette. 

1824.  The  Atlantic  Magazine. 
The  Telescope. 

1825.  The  American  Annual  Register. 

1827.  .  The  •Olive  Branch. 

1828.  The    Critic:     A  Weekly    Review  of  Literature,    Fine 

Arts  and  the  Drama. 
The  Cabinet  of  Instruction,  Literature,  and  Amusement. 
The  Home  Missionary  j.nd  American  Pastor's  Journal. 
The  Free  Enquirer. 
The  Atlas. 
The  Sailor's  Magazine  and  Xaval  Journal. 

1831.  Ajnerican  Biblical  Repository. 

1832.  The  Spirit  of  Practical  Godliness. 

American  Railroad  Journal  and  Mechanic's  Magazine. 
The  Xew  York  and  Richmond  County  Free  Press. 
1S33.     American  Monthly  Magazine. 
Knickerbocker  Magazine. 
The  Family  Magazine,  or    General  Abstract   of  Useful 

Knowledge. 
The  Mechanics'    Magazine  and  Register   of  Inventions 
and  Improvements. 
Unless  some  important  periodicals  are  not  included  in  this 
list — which   is  unlikely, — the   purely   lit^raiy    publications    of 
high  grade  were  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  supposed.     The 
4 
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various  ladies'  magazines,  cabinets,  etc.,  were  light  in  charac- 
ter. In  the  early  part  of  the  period,  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine  and  Critical  Revieic,  and  later  the  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Repository  and  Critical  Review,  were  serious  and  solid. 
The  Atlantic  Magazine  was  amalgamated  after  one  year  with  an 
earlier  periodical  to  form  the  New  York  Review  and  Athenaeum 
Magazine',  and  shortly  afterward  was  merged  with  the  JJ.  S. 
Gazette  of  Boston.  Bryant  and  Sands  were  among  the  editors 
while  it  was  still  in  jSTew  York;  and  among  the  contributors 
were  Halleck,  Dana,  Willis,  Longfellow,  Bancroft,  and  Caleb 
Gushing.  The  American  Monthly  Magazine  and  the  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine  were  late  attempts  of  a  serious  character. 

Although  these  magazines  were  not  quite  what  might  have 
been  expected,  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  authors  tt) 
publish.  The  daily  papers  were  open  to  verses  and  sometimes  to 
other  work  of  a  purely  literary  character.  The  Boston  maga- 
zines were  also  willing  to  receive  contributions  of  merit,  and 
New  York  men  made  use  of  them  freely. 

As  has  been  said,  Irving's  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York  appeared  in  1809,  and  therefore  belongs  to  an  earlier  per- 
iod. One  of  its  chief  missions  was  to  show  that  the  new  world 
could  produce  a  readable  book.  After  the  publication  of  this 
work  the  author  was  silent  for  ten  years,  until  the  advent  of  the 
Sketch-Book  in  1819.  In  this  same  year  appeared  the  Croaker 
poems,  by  Drake  and  Halleck,  satires  on  topics  of  the  day,  pub- 
lished in  the  Evening  Post.  The  authorship  was  kept  a  secret, 
and  this  no  doubt  increased  the  excitement  which  they  caused. 
Today  these  poems  seem  flat  enough;  but  we  are  told  that  they 
were  the  one  topic  of  conversation  in  New  York,  and  that  men 
held  their  breath  every  day  until  the  proper  was  issued,  and  it 
was  known  what  person  or  fad  had  been  lampooned.^  In  1820 
came  Cooper's  first  novel.  Precaution,  and  a  year  later  liis  first 
marked  sucoe^,  the  Spy.  Bryant's  first  volume  of  verse  made 
its  appearance  in  1821.^       Other  works  issued  in  these  tlu-ee 

'  See  J.  G,  Wilson,  introduction  to  Halleck's  Works,  page  vii. 

"^  His  juvenile  diatribe,  The  Embargo,  was  written  in  1808,  when  the  author  was  but 
13  years  of  age.  Thanatopsis  was  published  in  the  North  American  Review  for  1817,  but 
had  been  composed  earlier. 
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years   were   Halleck's    Fanny,    Verplanck's   Bvcktail    Bards 
Dana's  Idle  Man,  the  first  edition  of  Percival's  poems,  and  two 
dramas  by  Hillliouse. 

It  has  been  seen  that  after  1818  came  a  period  of  depression, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  industry  of  founding  magazines.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  success  of  American  writers  in  these  years  restored 
confidence,  and  led  to  the  activity  in  starting  periodicals  that  haa 
been  noticed  for  a  later  period. 

BOSTON. 

Although  the  first  place  is  due  to  New  York,  so  far  as  literary 
achievements  at  this  time  are  concerned,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  Boston  was  inactive.  Both  before  and  after  this  period  her 
literary  fupremacy  was  undoubted.  Just  now  she  freely  con- 
ceded the  superior  genius  of  the  Knickerbocker  writers.^  But 
it  was  claimed,  perhaps  with  justice,  that  the  New  Eng- 
land city  was  the  seat  of  a  truer  and  more  widely  diffused  cul- 
ture than  was  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  America. 

The  Boston  journals  that  have  been  examined  are: 

BOSTON    PERIODICALS. 

1815.     North  American  Review. 

1817.  The  Atheneum  or  Spirit  of  the  English  Magazines. 
The  New  England  Galaxy  and  Masonic  Magazine. 

1818.  The  Ameri(^an  Baptist  Magazine  and  Missionary  Intel- 

ligencer. 

1819.  Christian  Disciple. 

1822.     The  Boston  Medical  Intelligencer. 

1824.  Christian  Examiner. 

1825.  United  States  Literary  Gazette. 
Boston  Monthly  Magazine. 

1826.  American  Journal  of  Education. 
1828.     Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. 

1  The  New  England  Magazine,  of  Boston,  for  1831-3  gave  a  series  of  "  Literary  PortraiU" 
of  American  poets.  The  three  given  first  are  HaUeck,  Bryant,  and  Percival;  Chaa. 
Spraguo  and  Miss  H.  F.  Gould  follow,  but  the  comments  upon  these  indicate  that  they 
were  not  considered  the  equals  of  those  mentioned  before. 
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The  Yankee,  and  Boston  Literary  Gazette. 
The  Ladies'  Magazine  and  Literary  Gazette. 

1830.  American  Ahnanac. 

Mechanic's  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Public  Internal 

Improvement. 
American  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction. 

1831.  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 
I^ew  England  Magazine. 

The  Boston  Pearl,  a  Gazette  of  Polite  Literature. 

1832.  American  Monthly  Keview. 
The  Eamily  Lyceum. 

1833.  American  Quarterly  Observer. ' 

Select  Journal. 
The  People's  Magazine. 

Boston  led,  even  at  this  time,  in  the  number  and  the  character 
of  her  literary  magazines.^  The  relatively  small  number  estab- 
lished in  the  early  years  of  the  period  is  significant  of  the  depres- 
sion in  Xew  England  just  after  the  war.  Before  1825  the 
North  American  was  the  only  important  journal  of  a  strictly  lit- 
erary type.  After  this  date  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette, 
the  Boston  Montlihj  Magazine,  the  New  England  Magazine,ajid 
the  Am€ri<}an  Monthly  Revieio,  though  all  short-lived,  were 
well-meant  attempts  to  print  literature  of  high  grade. 

The  United  States  Literary  Gazette  was  edited  by  Theophilus 
Parsons.  After  its  amalgamation  with  the  Neio  York  Literary 
Gazette  in  1826,  it  became  the  United  States  Revieio  and  Liter- 
ary Gazette,  and  was  edited  successively  by  James  G.  Carter  and 
Charles  Folsom.  Longfellow  contributed  both  to  this  and  to  the 
^American  Monthly  Magazine  before  he  graduated  from  colleg3. 
The  New  England  Magazine,  published  by  J.  T.  and  E.  Buck- 
ingham, contains,  among  other  articles  of  interest,  the  first  two 
installments  of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

1  In  Poole  are  indexed  12  periodicals  of  this  time  from  Boston,  5  from  New  York,  and  3 
from  Philadelphia.  This  proportion  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  excellence  of  the 
Boston  publications,  in  part,  no  doubt,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  some  patriotic  librarian. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  several  other  maerazines,  notably  some  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  have^ot  been  included  and  thus  made  available  to  the  general  student. 
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The  North  American  Review,  establislied  in  the  year  with, 
■which  this  study  begins,  and  continuing'  to  the  present  time,  is 
■worthy  of  especial  consideration.  It  was  founded  by  William 
Tudor,  a  member  of  the  Anthology  Club,  which  published  the 
Mmithltj  Anthology  from  1803  to  1811.  Associated  -svith  Tu- 
dor in  the  early  days  were  Buckminster,  J.  Q.  Adams,  George 
Ticknor,  Dr.  John  Sylvester,  John  Gardner,  and  others.  Tu- 
dor wrote  all  the  articles  in  the  first  number  except  one  short 
poem.  The  Review  was  at  first  published  every  two  months  in 
numbers  of  150  pages  each;  after  the  7th  volume  it  was  issued 
quarterly.  At  first  it  was  of  a  general  literary  character,  but 
■when  it  became  a  quarterly  it  ceased  to  publish  poetry  and  gen- 
eral news.  In  1817  control  of  the  magazine  passed  to  Judge 
"Willard  Phillips,  and  a  little  later  to  a  group  of  young  men, 
mostly  lawyei's,  who  chose  Jared  Sparks  as  general  manager. 
In  1819  Sparks  went  to  Baltimore,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ed- 
"ward  T.  Channing.  Soon  after,  the  latter  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  oratory  at  Harvard,  and  Edward  Everett 
assumed  control.  Dana  had  been  associated  with  Channing, 
and  was  mentioned  for  editor,  but  "was  considered  too  unpopu- 
lar."^ He  resigned  from  the  editorial  st-aff,  and  left  tlie  Anthol- 
ogy Club.  In  1822  the  magazine  "was  again  transferred  to 
Sparks,  who  managed  it  until  1830,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  brother  of  Edward.^ 

Possibly  one  reason  why  Boston  produced  so  little  of  lasting 
literary  value  at  this  time  was  that  the  city  was  the  center  of  the 
intense  theological  controversy  that  has  already  been  noticed. 
Some  of  the  brightest  minds  w^ere  engaged  in  this  controversy, 
but  the  writings  that  resulted  will  never  be  read  again  except  by 
the  historical  student. 

l^ext  to  Dana,  who  was  somewhat  erratic,  and  who  never  fitted 
in  well  with  his  contemporaries,  perhaps  the  most  popular 
writer  was  Cliarles  Sprague,  the  banker-poet.  Sprague  was 
famous  as  the  author  of  several  pieces  of  verse  made  to  order, 

iDayckinck,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature,  ii.,  90. 

'See  an  article  by  Poole  in  Hist.  Map.,  iii.,  MS.    This  gives  a  list  of  contributors  from 
1815  to  1859,  with  the  date  of  the  first  contribution  of  each. 
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among  them  prologues  for  the  opening  of  theatres  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  a  prize  ode  on  Shakespeare,  and  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  poem  on  Curiosity,  usually  considered  his  best.  These 
are  really  very  good  of  their  kind ;  but  the  pride  that  Boston  took 
in  them  and  their  author  seems  a  little  strange.^ 

OTHER    NEW    ENGLAND     CITIES. 

Boston  was  the  only  really  important  literary  center  in  IsTew 
England,  j^ext  on  the  list,  though  not  at  all  comparable, 
should  come  New  Haven,  the  seat  of  a  rival  college.  Since  the 
literary  life  of  a  city  at  this  time  was  pretty  well  shown  by  its 
periodicals,  the  following  grouping  of  New  England  magazines 
is  of  interest: 

NEW  ENGLAND   PERIODICALS. 

New  Haven.  1819.  Christian  Monthly  Spectator. 

1822.  Pilgrim,  or  Monthly  Visitor. 

1829.   Christian  Quarterly  Spectator. 
Worcester.  1826.  Worcester  Magazine. 

1828.  Worcester  Talisman. 
Andover.  1829.  American  Quarterly  Register. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.    1818.  The  Christian  Herald. 
Hartford.  1821.  The  Eeligious  Inquirer. 

1824.  The  Evangelist. 

1826.  The  Literary  Casket. 

Supplement  to  the  Connecticut  Cou- 
rant. 
Cambridge.  1815.  The  Friend  of  Peace. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  these  were  religious ;  and  none 
were  of  especial  literary  value.  The  Worcester  Magazine  was 
devoted  to  local  history.  The  Literary  Casket  was  rather  light. 
The  Supplement  to  the  Connecticut  Courant  contained  mis- 
cellaneous matter  similar  to  much  that  is  found  in  the  best  of 
the  Sunday  dailies  at  the  present  time. 

1  For  a  "literary  portrait"  of  Sprague,  see  the  New  England  Magazine,  iii.,  89  (1832). 
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PHILADELrPIIA. 

"Philadelpliia  in  1800  was  still  the  intellectual  center  of  the 
nation."^  By  1815  this  prestige  had  been  lost;  but  the  city  was 
still  the  home  of  much  culture.  The  tone  of  its  intellectual  life 
differed  from  that  of  either  Xew  York  or  Boston,  and  was  in- 
deed somewhat  peculiar.  This  can  perhaps  be  inferred  from 
the  nature  of  the  periodicals  in  the  follo^\4ng  list: 

PHILADELPHIA    MAGAZINES. 

1817.  The  American  Register,  or    Summary  Review    of  His- 

tory, Politics,  and  Literature. 

1818.  The  Quarterly  Theological  Review. 
The  Latter  Day  Luminary. 

1821.  The  Presbyterian  Magazine. 

The  Literary  Gazette,  or  Journal  of  Criticism,  Science, 

and  the  Arts. 
The    Xew   Monthly   ]\ragTizine    and    Lit-erary    Journal. 

(London,  reprinted  in  Phila.) 

1822.  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature. 

1823.  The  American  Sunday  School  Magazine. 
The  Christian  Advocate. 

1826.  The  Church  Register. 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

The  Album  and  Ladies'  "Weekly  Gazette. 

1827.  American  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Philadelphia  Album  and  Ladies'  Literary  Portfolio. 
The  Souvenir. 

The  Casket;  or  Flowei's  of  Literature,  Wit,  and  Senti- 
ment. 

1828.  The  Religious  Magazine,  or  Spirit  of  the  Foreign  The- 

ological Journals  and  Reviews. 
The  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Friend. 
The  Christian  Magazine  and  Clerical  Review. 

1  Adams,  History  of  the  Uuited  States,  i.,  117. 
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1830.     Godey's  Lady's  Book. 

The  Protestant  Episcopalian  and  Churcli  Register. 
The  Journal  of  Law. 
The  Journal  of  Health. 

1832.  The  North  American  Magazine. 

1833.  Greenbank's  Periodical  Library. 
The  Select  Circulating  Library. 

It  was  the  Philadelphia  idea  that  things  should  be  done  thor- 
oughly and  profoundly.  The  very  sub-titles  in  the  foregoing 
list — ^^ Summary  Review  of  History,  Politics,  and  Literature, ^^ 
"Journal  of  Criticism,  Science,  and  the  Arts,"  etc. — are  indica- 
tions of  this  spirit  of  thoroughness.  Possibly  Pranklin  was  in  part 
responsible  for  the  disposition  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
knofwledge,  including  science.  The  profundity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Quarterly  Revietv  has  already  been  noted.^  The  Quarterly 
Theological  Review  printed  nothing  but  reviews  and  a  list  of 
new  publications — scorning  all  extraneous  matter.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  feeling  that  the  best  in  the  literature  of  the 
world  should  be  made  easily  accessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Quaker  city.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  number  of  reprints — a 
form  of  publication  almost  peculiar  to  Philadelphia.^  The  va- 
rious ladies'  magazines  were  much  like  others  of  their  class, 
though  possibly  they  aimed  a  little  more  at  instruction  and  less 
at  amusement  than  was  usual. 

All  these  Philadelphia  periodicals  were  filled,  and  on  the 
whole  ably  filled,  by  local  contributors.  The  average  of  the 
work  done  was  very  good;  but  the  curse  of  respectable  medi- 
ocrity was  upon  it  all.  Though  there  must  have  been  in  the 
city  a  considerable  number  of  men  of  culture  and  some  ability, 
hardly  a  name  has  survived  to  the  present. 

So  long  as  commerce  with  the  Mississippi  valley  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  Ohio  river,  Philadelphia  was  the  center  of 

>  Page  38. 

'The  New  Monthly  Magazine  and  Literary  Journal;  the  Museum  of  Foreign  Litera- 
ture; the  Religious  Magazine,  or  Spirit  of  the  Foreign  .Theological  Journals  and  Re- 
Tiews ;  Greenbank's  and  Waldie's  Libraries. 
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civilization  for  a  great  part  of  the  Avest,   and  hence   exercised  a 
strong  literary  influence  in  this  region,^ 

BALTIMORE. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  only  important  city  soutli 
of  Philadelphia  was  Baltimore.  This  had  long  been  a  center 
of  Roman  Catholic  wealth  and  culture,-  and  at  this  time  it  also 
contained  a  number  of  able  protestant  writers.  The  Delphian 
club  was  a  literary  organization  which  in  1818-19  issued  a  per- 
iodical known  as  the  Red  Book,  of  which  John  P.  Kennedy  was 
editor.  Among  the  other  members  were  John  iSTeal,  Wil- 
liam Gwynn,  Paul  Allen,  Jared  Sparks,  Eobert  Goodloe  Harper, 
John  Piei-pont,  Francis  S.  Key,  Samuel  Woodworth,  and  Wil- 
liam Wirt.^ 

jSTeal  and  Pierpont  were  northern  men  who  came  to  Baltimore 
to  start  a  dry  goods  store,  and  it  was  here  that  the  former  wrote 
his  remarkable  series  of  novels.*  A  little  lat«r  he  went  to  Lon- 
don. Pierpont's  most  famous  work,  tlie  Airs  of  Palestine,  was 
also  composed  in  Baltimore  just  after  the  failure  of  the  dry 
goods  enterprise.  Woodworth  was  also  a  northerner.  Ken- 
nedy, a  native  of  Baltimore,  became  prominent  in  politics  later, 
sen'ing  as  Secretary  of  the  IsTavy  under  Fillmore.  He  wrote 
Swallow  Barn  in  1832,  and  Horse-Shoe  Robinson  in  1835.^ 

Another  resident  of  Baltimore  especially  dear  to  the  southern 
heart  was  Edward  Coote  Pinckney.  He  came  of  a  distinguished 
southern  family,  his  father  having  served  as  minister  to  the 
court  of  St.  James.  He  entered  tlie  navy,  but  had  to  resig-n 
because  he  challenged  his  superior  officer.       For    a    time    he 

J  Note  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  book*  reviewed  in  the  Western  Review,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  1819-20,  were  published  in  Philadelphia. 

2  The  Metropolitan,  i.,  31  (1830):  "Baltimore  has,  not  improperly,  been  styled  the 
Rome  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  indeed,  whether  we  consider  the  monuments  of  religion, 
rare  and  magnificent  in  their  kind;  or  the  splendour  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church; 
or  the  number,  and  respectability,  and  wealth,  and  piety,  of  those  who  profess  the 
Catholic  Faith  ;  there  is  no  one  who  couJd  question  the  justness  of  her  claim,  or  attempt 
to  deprive  her  of  the  glory  of  her  title." 

'  Scharf,  History  of  Baltimore,  642. 

*  See  p.  46. 

'  Manly,  Southern  Literature,  204  ;  Beers,  Century  of  American  Literature,  124. 
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was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Next  he  went  to  Mexico,  in  the  hope  of  entering 
the  Mexican  navy  and  serving  in  the  war  against  Spain;  but  be- 
fore receiving  his  commission  he  killed  a  native  officer  in  a  duel, 
and  was  forced  to  flee  from  the  country.  He  returned  to 
Baltimore,  in  debt  and  suffering  from  disease,  and  died  in  1828, 
ac  the  age  of  26.  His  remembered  works  are  a  few  lyrics,  not- 
ably "We  break  the  glass,"  and,  "I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 
of  loveliness  alone.  "^ 

Baltimore  periodicals  of  this  time  that  have  been  examined 
are  as  follows: 

BALTIMORE    MAGAZINES. 

1816.     The  Portico,  a  Repository  of  Science  and  Literature, 
1822.     The  Theological  Review  and  General  Repository  of  Re- 
ligious and  Moral  Information. 
1830.     The  Metropolitan,  or  Catholic  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  Portico  was  published  by  Edw^ard  J.  Coale,  and  num- 
bered among  its  contributors  Pinckney  and  Key.  The  Theo- 
logical Review  was  edited  by  James  Gray.  It  was  protestant 
and  non-sectarian,  and  according  to  the  prospectus  aimed  "to 
take  in  literature  and  every  other  subject  which  operates  directly 
upon  the  religious  and  moral  opinions  of  the  community." 

Scharf 's  History  of  Baltimore  mentions  the  following  literary 
periodicals  as  established  in  the  city  during  the  years  covered 
by  this  study: 

The  Itinerant,  or  Wesleyan  Methodist  Visitor,  1828,  by  Mel- 
ville B.  Cox.     Bi-weekly. 

The  Mt.  Hope  Literary  Gazette,  "conducted  by  one  of  the 
students  of  that  institution,"  1830. 

The  Red  Book,  1819. 

The  Emerald  and  Baltimore  Literary  Gazette,  1828. 

The  Minerva,  1829.     United  with  the  last  preceding. 

The  National  Magazine,  or  Ladies'  Companion,  a  political 

3  Beers,  Century  of  American  Literature,  180;  Esmeralda  Boyle,  Biographical  Sketches 
of  Distinguished  Marylanders,  228. 
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and  literary  montlilj,  1831;  by  Mrs.  Mary  Chase  Barney,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Chase. 

OTHER   CITIES    IN   THE    SOUTH. 

The  South  outside  Baltimore  may  be  dismissed  almost  with  a 
word.  Says  Professor  Baskervlll:^  "Before  1825  the  physi- 
cal and  economic  conditions  of  the  southern  states  were  such  a3 
to  render  the  production  of  a  southern  literature  a  practical  im- 
possibility." This  seems  to  have  been  literally  tiiie.  The 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  were  still  in  vogue,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  eighteenth  century  fashion  literature  was  looked  upon 
as  somewhat  disreputable  when  chosen  as  a  profession,  though 
well  enough  as  the  recreation  of  a  gentleman.  For  this  reason, 
-and  because  of  the  growing  interest  in  sectional  questions,  young 
men  of  literary  tastes  drifted  into  politics,  where  they  produced 
little  of  permanent  worth.  Simms  is  reported  to  have  said: 
"No,  sir,  there  never  will  be  a  literature  worth  the  name  in  the 
southern  states  so  long  as  their  aristocracy  remains  based  on  so 
many  head  of  negroes  and  so  many  bales  of  cotton."^ 

Poe  and  Simms  both  published  volumes  of  verse  in  1827,  but 
there  was  no  school  of  southern  writers,  and  no  literaiy  center 
farther  south  than  Baltimore.  In  the  anthologies  of  southern 
literature,  this  period  is  represented  by  a  few  selections  from  Poe 
and  the  Baltimore  writers,  a  stray  lyric  or  two,  like  Henry 
Wilde's^  "My  Life  Is  Like  the  Summer  Rose,"  and  by  extracts 
from  the  speeches  and  writings  of  men  loved  in  the  South  be- 
cause of  their  connection  with  the  lost  cause — among  them  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  Robert  Toombs,  and  others.-* 

The  number  of  periodicals  issued  in  the  South,  outside  of  Bal- 
timore, seems  to  have  been  small.  The  following  have  been  ex- 
amined : 

'  Publicatioas  Moderu  Laneruage  Association,  vii.,  93. 

Mbi(l.,94. 

'  Wilde  was  an  Irishman  by  birtli,  and  prominent  in  Georsria  politic-f,  serving  soma 
time  in  congress. 

*  See  Manly,  Southern  Literature.  Duyckinck,  and  Stedman  &  Hutchinson  mention 
hardly  a  familiar  southern  name  that  is  not  made  familiar  through  politics  rather  than 
through  literature  — excepting  of  course  the  Baltimore  writers. 
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Chai'leston. 

1817 

1828. 

Ricliinond. 

1818 

Savannah. 

1819 

Charlottesville. 

1829 

Bethany,  Va. 

1830. 

SOUTHERN   PERIODICAL.S. 

.  The  Sunday  Visitant,  or  Weekly  Repos- 
itory of  Christian  Knowledge. 

,  Southern  Review. 

.  The  A^irginia  Evangelical  and  Literary 
Magazine. 

.  The  Ladies'  Magazine. 

.  The    Virginia    Literary    Museum    and 
Journal    of    Belles    Lettres,    Arts, 
Sciences,  &c. 

The  Millenial  Harbinger. 

Of  these  the  most  important  was  the  Southern  Review,  which 
lasted  but  four  years.  The  Virginia  Literary  Museum,  etc.,  was 
a  college  publication. 

THE    WEST. 

In  contrast  with  the  inactivity  of  the  South  was  the  interest 
taken  in  literary  matters  in  the  West.  It  is  no  doubt  fortunate 
that  economic  and  political  conditions  at  this  time  forced  emi- 
gration from  New  England  rather  than  from  other  sections  of 
the  East.  The  descendants  of  the  puritans  combined  a  love  o£ 
culture  with  their  practical  shrewdness,  and,  in  spite  of  many 
"isms"  and  peculiarities,  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  best  in  the 
civilization  of  the  West  today.  Schools  and  colleges  were  estab- 
lished wherever  possible.^  Cities  and  towns  whose  names  are 
now  almost  unknown  outside  their  own  county  aspired  to  be  cen- 
ters of  letters  and  learning.  The  wide  distribution  of  maga- 
zines is  especially  interesting: 


WESTERN    MAGAZINES. 

Lexington,  Ky.  1820.      Western  Review. 

1829.     The  Transylvanian  or  Lexington 
Literary  Journal. 


1  See  page  6, 
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Mt.  Pleasant,  O. 

Lebanon,  O. 
Isew  Richi 
Knox\Tile, 
Oxford,  O. 

Eogei-sville,  Tenn. 
Vandalia,  111. 


Cincinnati,  O.  1824.  The  Cincinnati  Literary  Gazette. 

1828.  Western  Monthly  Review. 

1829,  Sentinel  and  Star  in  the  West. 
1S31.  Cincinnati    Mirror   and    Western 

Gazette  of  Literature  and  Science.^ 
1833.  Western  Monthly  Magazine. 
1817.  The  Philanthropist. 

1821.  The  Moral  Advocate. 

1822.  The  Ohio  Miscellaneous  Museum. 
K"ew  Richmond,  O.   1824.  The  Columbian  Historian. 
Knox\Tile,  Tenn.        182 C.  The  Holston  Messensrer. 

1827.  The  Literary  Focus. 

1828.  The  Literary  Register. 
1827.  The  Calvinistic  Magazine. 
1831.  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine. 

* 1832.  The   Harbinger   of  the  Mississippi 

Yalley.2 

Besides  these  journals,  which  have  been  examined  by  the 
writer,  see  the  list  in  Yenable's  Beginnings  of  Literary  Culture 
in  the  Ohio  Yalley,  partly  given  in  Appendix  C. 

Raw  and  crude  as  the  West  was,  there  is  a  fin  de  siecle  tone 
to  these  publications  that  is  not  found  in  the  eastern  magazines. 
The  appeals  for  state  aid  to  Transylvania  University  in  1821,' 
with  tlieir  abstract  remarks  on  the  value  of  culture,  and  their 
statistics  of  the  money  spent  in  the  state  by  students,  might,  with 
the  change  of  a  few  figures,  be  taken  for  a  similar  request  to  a 
legislature  in  1897.  It  is  possible  to  read  a  western  magazine 
without  recognizing  the  difficulties  under  which  it  was  pub- 
lished, until  one  finds  apologies  for  issues  delayed  because  paper 
shipped  from  Pittsburg  in  November  did  not  reach  its  destina- 
tion until  April,*  or  until  one  reads  an  article  like  the  following, 
entitled  "Literary  Intelligence \^^^ 

'  See  Venable.  Begiuninss  of  Literary  Culture  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  pape  125. 

^  See  note,  p.  80. 

'  Western  Review,  iv.,  92. 

*  Illinois  Montlily  Magazine,  i.,  2o^. 

«  Ibid.,  i.,  142,  144. 
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"We  have  not  a  great  deal  to  say  under  this  head ;  because  new 
books  are  not  remarkably  abundant  in  Vandalia.  Nor  do  we  ex- 
pect to  be  able,  at  any  time,  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  pass- 
ing events  of  the  literary  world.  But  we  intend  to  pick  up  all 
that  we  can.  ...  A  work  entitled  the  'Political  Class 
Book,'  written  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  has  lately  been  published  at  Bos- 
ton: .  .  .  We  have  not  read  it;  but  are  informed  that  the 
style  is  pleasing,  and  well  adapted  to  the  subject." 

The  difficulties  of  communication  made  the  western  maga- 
zines all  the  more  important  to  the  residents  of  the  West. 

During  the  war  and  the  years  just  following,  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, was  the  most  prominent  literary  center  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  seat  of  Transyl- 
vania University;  here  were  gathered  a  number  of  men  of  lit- 
erary tastes.  A  literary  magazine  was  established  here  as  early 
as  1803.^  The  Western  Review,  by  James  Gibbs  Hunt,  was 
begun  in  1819  and  continued  two  years.  This  was  well  edited, 
not  too  ambitious,  and  is  on  the  whole  much  more  readable  than 
most  of  its  contemporaries.  It  contained,  besides  reviews  and 
miscellaneous  papers,  articles  on  Indian  antiquities,  adventures 
among  the  Indians,  anecdotes  regarding  the  history  of  the  West, 
and  the  geology,  botany,  etc.,  of  Kentucky.  Somo  of  these  were 
written  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  Transylvania  University, 
some  by  army  officers  stationed  in  the  West.  The  review  depart- 
ment was  good,  rjid  its  criticisms  are  an  interesting  reflection  of 
western  thought.  It  seems  strange,  even  to  one  born  and  edu- 
cated in  tlie  Mississippi  valley,  t^  read  a  review  of  Don  Juan 
printed  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky  only  six  months  after  the 
poem  appeared.  Among  other  works  reviewed  in  the  journal 
are  Mazeppa,  The  Sketch-Booh,  and  Halleck's  Fanny. 

A  few  years  later  Cincinnati  made  the  loudest,  and  probably 
the  most  successful    claim  to    be  "The  Athens    of  the  West." 

1  The  Medley.  This  very  interesting  journal  continued  but  one  year.  Mr.  Venable  de. 
votes  several  pages  to  this  work  in  his  Literary  Beginnings  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  ex" 
presses  the  belief  that  the  only  copy  extant  is  in  the  Lexington  library.  A  complete 
volume,  including  twelve  pages  more  than  Venable  ascribes  to  this  copy,  is  in  the  library 
of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 
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The  city  had  several  newspapers,  and  some  facilities  for  pub- 
lishing books.  Only  'New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  can 
show  a  larger  list  of  literary  periodicals  established  between 
1824  and  1833.  The  Western  MonthJij  Review  continued  two 
years.  In  1833  James  HalP  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Western  Monthly  Magazine,  a  continuation  of  the  lUinois 
Monthly  Magazine,  which  he  had  for  two  years  been  trying  to 
keep  alive  at  Vandalia.  Shortly  after  1833  there  were  several 
other  magazines  of  interest.  These  received  contributions  from 
eastern  as  well  as  from  western  authors;  in  one,  the  reader  is 
surprised  to  find  a  hitherto  unpublished  poem  by  Keats. 

The  two  publications  at  Mt.  Pleasant  were  devoted  to  reforms. 
The  Literary  Focus  and  the  Literary  Register  were  edited  at 
Miami  University.  The  Illinois  Mo)ithly  Magazine  was  one  of 
the  most  typical  of  the  western  journals.  Vandalia  was  at  this 
time  the  capital  of  Illinois,  and  w^as  considered  a  city  of  great 
promise. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  gTeat  works  of  literature  would 
be  produced  under  conditions  like  tho^e  that  existed  in  the  West 
during  pioneer  days.  Probably  the  best  that  was  wi'itten  found 
its  way  into  the  magazines;  though  some  boolvs  were  published 
by  westerners,  and  highly  praised  by  both  eastern  and  western 
reviewers.  Among  the  most  prolific  authors  was  Timothy  Flint, 
who  WTote  several  sketches  of  western  life.  The  student  of  to- 
day is  chiefly  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  West  showed  so  quick 
and  so  keen  an  appreciation  of  the  tendencies  that  have  since  be- 
come dominant  in  American  literature. 

CHARACTERISTICS     OF     THE     LITERATURE     OF     THE     TIiME. 

The  characteristics  of  the  writings  of  these  early  years  are  not 
easy  to  summarize.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  beginnings  were  not  the  product  of  one  school  or  tendency 
in  the  mother  country,  but  show  the  influence  of  every  great 
English  writer.     The  result  was  a  good  deal  of  a  medley  at  first; 

1  Hiram  W.  Beckwith  contributes  a  sketch  of  this  pioneer  of  western  letters  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  Sept.  8, 1895. 
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but  the  essential  difference  between  English  and  American  lit- 
erature, so  far  as  such  a  difference  has  existed  in  the  last  half 
century,  is  largely  due  to  this  fact. 

In  prose,  aside  from  fiction,  Irving  set  the  fashion  with  a 
modification  of  the  Addisonian  type.  In  other  words,  he  chose 
what  was  best  in  the  English  writings  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  adapted  it  to  the  new  conditions.  Attempts  at  the 
same  style  are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere.^ 

Peihaps  it  was  due  to  Addisonian  influences,  working  through 
Irving,  that  the  short  stories  of  the  day  were  so  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable.  Irving's  bits  of  fiction  seem  to  be  mostly  modifi- 
cations of  the  Addisonian  essay,  rather  than  real  stories.  Rip 
van  Wmkle  and  Sleepy  Hollow  are  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
and  it  is  because  the  are  exceptions  that  they  are  the  most  popu- 
lar of  his  sketches.  Following  the  same  impulse,  many  other 
writers  produced  stories  equally  dull,  and  not  half  so  genially 
told.  Either  it  is  possible  to  tell  after  the  first  few  paragTaphs 
exactly  how  the  story  will  end,  or  the  reader  is  asked  to  follow 
a  long  series  of  strange  occurrences,  only  to  find  that  it  is  "all  a 
dream."^ 

IS'ot  quite  all  short  stories  were  of  this  sort.  At  this  time 
appeared  studies  in  the  psychologically  horrible,  a  type  which,  in 
the  hands  of  Poe  and  Hawthorne,  became  very  effective. 
There  had  been  enough  of  the  purely  horrible  before;  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  for  one,  was  famous  for  his  use  of  it;  but  a 
story  like  Dana's  Paul  Felton^  is  entirely  different  from  this. 
In  the  latter,  the  horrors  are  real,  no  matter  how  they  are  ac- 
counted for.  The  facts  are  stated,  and  the  reader  is  left  to 
choose  between  demoniacal  possession  and  insanity,  or — if  he 
would  get  the  strongest  effect, — to  think  the  one  theory,  and 
feel  the  other. 

How   this   treatment    originated    is    uncertain.     Possibly   it 

1  Take,  for  example,  the  papers  in  the  Talisman. 

*  Illustrations  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  annuals ;  or,  for  an  example  that  will  not  be 
too  wearisome,  see  Bryant's  early  attempts  at  prose  tales,  reprinted  in  his  collected 
works. 

'  First  published  in  The  Idle  Man. 
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came  from  the  German;^  but  there  seems  very  slight  evidence 
of  this.  Possibly  it  came  from  contemporarv'  England,  by  car- 
rying out  in  prose  what  Coleridge  hinted  in  verse.  The  writer 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  natural  American  develop- 
ment from  what  had  preceded.  A  literature  of  horrors  seems 
to  be  a  necessity.  At  times  the  mind  craves  something  of  the 
sort.  Since  the  days  of  "VValpole,  hon-ors  had  been  introduced 
without  apparent  explanation;  or,  in  a  few  ca.ses,  had  been  ex- 
plained at  the  end  of  the  story  in  some  matter-of-fact  way. 
The  fomier  plan  could  not  satisfy  the  business-like  American, 
with  his  increasing  sense  of  scientific  laws;  the  latter  was  flat 
One  course  or  the  other  seemed  necessary  so  long  as  a  physical  ex- 
planation was  sought  for,  but  a  psychological  treatment  obviated 
all  difficulties.  Perhaps  the  renewed  interest  in  philosophy,  and 
possibly  something  in  the  characteristics  of  the  American  mind, 
shoidd  be  taken  into  account. 

Longer  prose  fiction  was  generally  patterned  after  Scott. 
Those  who  had  not  originality  enough  to  follow  Scott  directly 
took  Cooper's  Americanized  version  as  their  model. 

Epics  do  not  seem  to  have  been  attempted  much,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  would  take  too  much  time.  Dramas,  however,  were 
common  enough.  Classical  subjects  seem  to  have  had  the  pref- 
erence. The  verse  is  almost  uniformly  bad,  o\ring,  Br)^ant 
thinks,  in  the  case  of  Hillhouse,  to  the  influence  of  Milton  ;- 
more  probably  to  the  extreme  artificiality  of  everything  con- 
nected with  these  productions.  Hillhouse  and  Pickering  wrot/e 
some  of  the  dramas  that  were  most  favorably  received.  Payne, 
less  ambit icnis  and  more  practical,  actually  prepared  plays  for 
iJie  stage.  Prom  one  of  these,  Clari  (1823),  comes  Home  Siceet 
Home — almost  the  only  thing  from  the  pens  of  these  would-be 
dramatists  that  has  survived.^ 

1  Brand!,  Life  of  Coleridse,  page  166,  remarks  that  horrors  contiuued  popular  in  the 
drama  between  1790  and  1800,  but  that  tliere  were  fewer  robbers,  ghosts,  tyrants,  etc.,  and 
more  inward  convulsions  of  soul.  This  tlie  author  thinks  was  due  in  part  to  tho  rovo- 
intion,  when  executions  were  of  daily  occurrence. 

'  North  American  Review,  xi.,  384. 

'  Others  who  wrote  plays  wore  Clinch,  In^orsoU,  Morris,  and  Woodworth. 

5 
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In  lyi-ic  and  elegiac  poems  the  eclectic  tendency  operated 
most  strongly,  and  all  kinds  of  treatment  were  attempted.  The 
fugitive  verses  in  the  magazines  show  the  influence  of  Moore  or 
of  Byron,  especially  of  such  lighter  work  aa  the  Hebrew  Melo- 
dies. A  common  class  of  subjects  was  drawn  from  the  idealized 
life  of  the  Indians.  The  couplet  of  Pope  was  affected  at  first, 
but  when  an  author  escaped  from  it  he  rarely  used  it  again. 

Though  Halleck  and  others  may  have  been  more  generally 
read,  Bryant  probably  had  more  influence  than  any  other  na- 
tive poet.  In  Thanatopsis  and  the  Forest  Hymn  he  came  nearer 
than  any  one  else  to  the  creation  of  a  national  style  of  blank 
verse.^  His  influence  united  with  that  of  Wordsworth  in  inspir- 
ing a  love  for  nature  in  its  more  simple  and  quiet  forms. 

In  the  Biiccmieer,  Dana  obviously  takes  a  hint  from  Cole- 
ridge, and  the  music  of  the  poem  seems  at  times  to  echo  Keats. 
Others  of  his  poems  at  this  time  show  traces  of  "Wordsworth  and 
Cowper.  Dana  was  also  a  conscious  artist  in  verse,  though  he 
began  to  write  rather  late  in  life.^  In  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  poems  (1827)  he  pleads  for  liberty  of  versifica- 
tion, and  comments  on  the  monotony  of  Scott.^ 

CLOSE    OF    THE    PERIOD. 

The  close  of  the  period  under  discussion  is  marked  by  no  such 
definite  date  as  is  the  beginning;  yet  between  the  years  1830 
and  1835  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  country.  In 
these  years  occurred  the  revolutions  in  France,  Poland,  and  Bel- 
gium, and  the  dissemination  of  the  spirit  of  which  they  were  the 
outcome — a  spirit  which  in  England  took  a  different  shape,  and 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery.     Closely  connected  with  this  political  upheaval  was  the 

I  Bryant  was  a  close  student  of  the  technique  of  poetry.  As  early  as  1815  he  wrote  an 
essay  on  Trisyllabic  Feet  in  English  Verse,  which  (was  later  published  in  the  North 
American  Review,    His  criticisms  of  poetry  always  comment  on  versification. 

*  His  first  poem,  The  Dying  Crow,  was  written  in  1825,  when  he  was  38  years  of  age. 
At  Bryant's  suggestion  the  title  was  changed  ;to  The  Dying  Raven,  as  it  now  stands. 
The  Buccaneer  was  completed  in  1826  or  1827 . 

»  See  also  several  of  his  letters  to  Bryant. 
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awakening  of  religions  interest,  whicli  in  England  gave  rise  to 
the  Tractarian  movement,  and  in  this  countrv  to  emotional  re- 
vivals in  the  west,  and  a  little  later  to  Transcendentalism  in 
New  England.  Of  English  writers,  Bjron,  Scott,  and  Coleridge 
were  dead,  and  although  Carlyle,  Kuskin,  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing had  begun  their  work,  there  was  a  pause  in  the  course  of  Eng- 
lish literature  until  the  new  men  established  their  positions.  At 
this  time,  too,  German  influence  was  becoming  strongly  felt. 

At  home  the  political  and  social  influence  of  the  rapidly-grow- 
ing west  came  into  prominence.  The  questions  of  finance  and 
slavery,  which  had  been  getting  more  and  more  troublesome 
since  the  early  twenties,  took  a  serious  form.  At  this  time 
c-ame  forward  most  of  that  gToup  of  ^mters  who  were  asso<"iated 
with  the  Atlantic  in  its  early  days,  and  whose  names  still  hold 
the  first  place  in  American  literature.  All  the  more  prominent 
of  these,  except  Lowell,  received  their  formative  training  in  this 
early  period,  and  put  forth  some  TVT:itings  before  its  close. 

The  year  1833  has  been  chosen  to  end  the  period  of  this  study, 
because  it  stands  midway  between  the  old  order  of  things  and  the 
new.  jSTo  sacredness  attaches  to  it,  and  any  other  between  1830 
and  1835  might  almost  as  well  be  chosen.  Professor  Boers  in 
his  recent  work  makes  one  period  end  with  1835,  and  in  a  con- 
tinuous study  of  American  literature  this  has  its  advantages. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  was  the  mission  of  the  writers  in  the  period  that  has  been 
considered  to  learn  the  lessons  that  the  old  world  had  to  teach,  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  a  new  national  life,  and  so  to  transmit  to 
their  successors,  in  practical  working  form,  what  they  had 
learned  by  unaided  experience.  It  mattered  little  whether 
their  own  works  endured  or  not,  so  long  as  they  did  this  well. 

IsTo  abrupt  line  of  demarcation  separates  this  period  from  the 
one  that  succeeds.  Bryant  lived,  wrote,  and  exercised  a  strong 
influence,  almost  to  the  present  generation;  and  li-viug  and 
Cooper  did  not  cease  writing  until  most  members  of  the  early 
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Atlantic  group  liad  made  their  reputations.  On  tke  other  hand, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Emerson,  and  others  were  writing  before 
1833 — publishing  in  the  better  magazines,  and  coming  under 
the  influence  of  editors  and  older  contributors. 

Longfellow  tells  us  that  the  Sketch-Book  was  his  one  first 
book.  In  spite  of  the  strong  personalities  of  Hawthorne, 
Holmes,  and  Lowell,  the  student  of  their  lives  and  works  feels 
that  thej  all  owe  something  to  Irving.  Bryant's  early  de^'otion 
to  nature  may  be  traced  in  different  forms  in  Whittier  and  Low- 
ell.^ The  indebtedness  of  Hawthorne  and  Poe  to  Dana  in  one 
particular  has  been  noticed  above. 

To  trace  in  detail  the  effects  of  these  early  labors  would  re- 
quire a  discussion  of  all  that  has  been  written  in  America  to  the 
present  day.  This  study  has  done  all  that  was  intended,  if  it  has 
shown  that  the  writers  from  1815  to  1833,  having  received  little 
from  their  predecessors,  bequeathed  to  those  who  followed,  the 
beginnings  of  a  continuous  development  in  American  literature. 
The  question  of  how  the  next  generation  received  this  legacy, 
how  it  adapted  to  new  conditions  the  tendencies  and  usages  that 
have  been  discussed,  how  it  profited  by  both  successes  and  fail- 
ures— all  this  cannot  be  considered  here. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  on  what  these  pioneers,  as  in- 
dividuals, might  have  done  had  they  lived  at  a  later  time,  or  oh. 
what  might  have  been  the  result  had  abler  men  occupied  their 
places.  Some  things  that  they  transmitted  to  their  successors 
worked  for  evil;  but  these  came  largely  froin  the  tendencies  of 
the  times;  and  instead  of  complaining  that  their  work  might 
have  been  better  done,  we  should  rather  congratulate  our  coun- 
try that  on  the  whole  it  was  done  so  well. 

Both  authors  and  works  have  met  their  fate.  The  very  names 
of  some  who  were  most  active  are  now  known  only  to  the  stu- 
dent. Even  Irving  and  Cooper  may  be  taking  their  places  with 
the  authors  who,  though  much  praised,  are  little  read.     It  would 

1  Lowell  always  spoke  rather  slightingly  of  this  period.  He  was  almost  the  onlj 
writer  of  the  Atlantic  group  who  was  ungracious— or  unconscious— enough  to  deny  his  ob- 
ligations. 
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be  absurd  to  deify  these  men,  or  to  attempt  to  force  them  on  the 
public  of  today;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  from  their 
half-amusing,  half-pathetic  struggles  came  tendencies  and  influ- 
ences that  have  lasted  till  the  present  time,  and  \\dthout  which 
our  best  achievements  in  literature  would  have  been  possible 
only  by  a  miracle. 
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APPENDIX   A. 

'Periodicals,  Indexed  in  Poole,  Founded  between  1815  and  1833. 

1815—^  Boston — IN'ortE  American  Review. 

1818-40  ISTew  York — (American)  Methodist  Magazine. 

1819-23  Boston — Christian  Disciple. 

1819-  Isew  York — American  Journal  of  Science. 

1819-28  ISTew  Haven — Christian  Monthly  Spectator. 

1820-21  Lexington,  Kj. — Western  Review. 

1822-42  Philadelphia — Museum  of  Foreign   Literature    (Lit- 

teU's). 

1824-69  Boston — Christian  Examiner. 

1825-33  'New  York- — American  Annual  Register. 

1825-27  Boston— U.  S.  Literary  Gazette. 

1825-26  Boston — Boston  Monthly  Magazine. 

1826-  Philadelphia — Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.* 

1826  Worcester — Worcester  Magazine. 

1827-37  Philadelphia — Americani  Quarterly  Review. 

1828-32  Charleston — Southern  Review. 

1828-33  Boston— Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. 

1828-30  Cincinnati — Western  Monthly  Review. 

1829-43  Andover — American  Quarterly  Register.^ 

1829-38  IsTew  Haven — Christian  Quarterly  Spectator. 

1829-71  Princeton — Princeton  Review. 

1  The  two  dates  indicate  the  continuance  of  the  magazine.  AH  are  now  defunct  except 
the  North  American  Review,  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  and  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute.    The  Worcester  Magazine  lived  but  a  single  year. 

*  This  Journal  underwent  several  slight  changes  of  name.  It  is  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  American  Mechanic's  Magazine,  conducted  by  Associated  Mechanics,  New  York, 
1825.  The  latter  is  not  in  Poole.  It  was  continued  in  Philadelphia  as  the  Franklin  Jour- 
nal and  American  Mechanic's  Magazine,  in  1826.  See  Bolton,  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
and  Technical  Periodicals,  for  subsequent  changes. 

•  This  is  the  date  given  by^Poole.  The  first  number  was  for  July,  1827.  The  paging  is 
eonsecutive  to  and  including  the  number  for  April,  1829,  and  the  title-page  bears  data 
1829.    In  tables  in  the  text,  the  year  1827  is  taken,  as  this  was  the  real  date  of  foundiag. 
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1830-61  Boston — xYmerican  Almanac. 

1831-50  'New  York — American  Biblical  Repositx)ry. 

1831-48  Boston — American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

1831-32  Yandalia,  111.— Illinois  Monthly  Magazine. 

1831-35  Boston — ISTew  England  Magazine. 

1832-33  Boston — American  Monthly  Review. 

1833-38  Isew  York — American  Monthly  Magazine. 

1833-34  Boston — American  Quarterly  Observer. 

1833-64  Xew  York — Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

1833-34  Boston — Select  Journal. 

1833-36  Cincinnati — Western  Monthly  Magazine.  "    ; 
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APPENDIX   B. 
Periodicals  not  in  Poole,  Founded  between  1815  and  1833. 

1815.  Cambridge — The  Friend  of  Peace.  By  Philo  Pacifi- 
cus.     Quarterly  (irregular). 

1815.  Albany — Tbe      Christian     Visitant.         ISTon-sectarian. 

Weekly. 

1816.  Meadville,  Pa. — The  Alleghany  Magazine,  or  Eeposi- 

tory  of  Useful  Knowledge.        By  Eev.    Timothy 

Alden.     Monthly. 
1816.     Baltimore — The  Portico,  a  Repository  of   Science  and 

Literature.     "Conducted   by   two  men  of   Padua." 

Monthly. 
1816.     New  York— The  Christian  Herald.     Edited  by  John  E. 

Caldwell.     Weekly. 

1816.  New  York — The  Christian  Register  and  Moral  and  The- 

ological Review.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Y. 
How,  D.  D.,  Asst.  Rector  of  Trinity  Church. 
Semi-annual. 

1817.  Boston — The    Atheneum,    or    Spirit    of    the    English 

Magazines.  Semi-Monthly.  (After  1832,  —  or 
Spirit  of  English  Literature  and  Eashion.) 

1817.  Boston — The  New  England  Galaxy  and  Masonic  Maga- 
zine.    Weekly. 

1817.  New  York — The  Weekly  Visitor  and  Ladies'  Museum. 
Weekly.^ 

1817.  New  York — The  American  Monthly  Magazine  and 
Critical  Review.  H.  Biglow,  Esq.,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor.    Monthly. 

1817.  New  York — The  Christian  Journal  and  Literary  Regis- 
ter.    Semi-monthly.     (Episcopalian.) 

1  Date  of  fonnding  determined  from  a  later  issue.    First  number  not  accessible. 
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1817.  New  York — Tlie  Evangelical  Guardian  and  Review. 
By  an  association  of  clergymen  in  New  York. 
Monthly.     Discontinued   at   end  of  Vol.  11.^ 

1817.  Philadelphia — The  American  Register,  or  Summary 
Review  of  History,  Politics,  and  Literature.  (Con- 
ducted by  Robert  "Walsh,  Jun.,  Esq.).  Semi-annual. 

1817.  Mt.  Pleasant,  O.— The  Philanthropist.  By  Chas.  Os- 
bom.     "Weekly. 

1817.  Charleston — The  Sunday   Visitant,  or  "Weekly   Reposi- 

tory of  Christian  Knowledge.  By  A.  Fowler, 
A.M.     Weekly. 

1818.  Philadelphia — The  Quarterly  Theological  Review;  con- 

ducted by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  A.  M.  Quar- 
terly. 

1818.  Philadelphia — The  Latter  Day  Luminary;  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the 
U.  S.     Quarterly  (iiTegular). 

1818.  Boston — The  American  Baptist  Magazine  and  Mission- 
ary Intelligencer.  (New  Series.)  Published  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
in  Massachusetts.  Committee  of  Editors,  Tlios. 
Baldwin,  Daniel  Sharp,  J.  M.  Winchell.  Bi- 
monthly.^ 

1818.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.— The  Christian  Herald.  By  Rob- 
ert Foster.     Monthly.^ 

1818.  Richmond — The    Virginia    Evangelical    and     Literary 

Magazine.  Edited  by  John  H.  Rice.  Monthly. 
(In  1824  title  changed  to  Literary  and  Evangelical 
Magazine.) 

1819.  New  York— The  Ladies' Literary  Cabinet.     Edited  by 

Samuel  Woodworth.     "Weekly. 
1819.     Savannah — The  Ladies'  Magazine.     Weekly. 
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1820.  New  York — The  Literary  and  Scientific  Repository  and 

Critical  Review.  (Edited  by  Col.  Gardner.)  Quar- 
terly. 

1821.  Piiiladelpliia — The  Presbyterian  Magazine.     Edited  by 

Wm.  Xeill,  D.  D.,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number 
of  literary  gentlemen.  Monthly.  (Continued 
after  Vol.  ii.  as  The  Christian  Advocate.)^ 

1821.  Philadelphia — The  Literary  Gazette,  or  Journal  of 
Criticism,  Science  and  the  Arts,  being  a  collection 
of  orig-inal  and  selected  essays.     "Weekly. 

1821.  Philadelphia — The  New  Monthly  Magazine  and  Liter- 
ary Journal.  London,  republished  by  E.  Littell, 
Phila.,  and  R.  Xorris  Henry,  i^.  Y.  Monthly. 
(After  6th  YoL,  published  by  Cummings,  Hillard 
&  Co.,  Boston,  press  of  the  Xorth  American  Re- 
view. Vols.  5  and  6  same  press,  but  published  by 
Oliver  Everett,  Boston.) 

1821.  Hartford — The  Religious  Inquirer.  Published  by  an 
Association  of  Gentlemen,  containing  doctrinal, 
controversial,  historical,  and  practical  matter,  and 
articles  of  religious  intelligence  and  miscellany. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Richard  Carrique.  Bi-weekly. 
(Universalist.) 

1821.  Mt.    Pleasant,    O. — The   Moral   Advocate,    a   monthly 

publication  on  war,  duelling,  capital  punishments, 
and  prison  discipline.     By  Elisha  Bates.  Monthly.^ 

1822.  New  York— The  Minerva.     (In  1824  becomes  The  Mi- 

nerva,   or    Literary,    Entertaining,    and    Scientific 
Journal.     Edited  by  George  Houston  and  James  G. 
Brooks.)     Weekly. 
1822.     New     Haven — The     Pilgrim,     or     Monthly     Visitor. 
Monthly. 
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1822.  Baltimore — The  Theological  Review  and  General  Re- 
pository of  Religious  and  Moral  Information. 
Edited  by  James  Gray,  D.  D.     Quarterly. 

1822.  Utica,  N.  Y. — The  Utica  Christian  Repository,  contain- 
ing various  pieces  on  doctrinal  and  practical  sub- 
jects of  religion,  mostly  original,  also  a  summary 
of  missionary  intelligence.     Monthly. 

1822.  Lebanon,     O. — The     Ohio      Miscellaneous      Museum. 

Monthly.     (No  title-page.) 

1823.  Philadelphia.     The    American    Sunday    School    Maga- 

zine.    Monthly.^ 
1823.     Boston — The  Boston  Medical  Intelligencer.     Weekly.^ 
1823.     Philadelphia — The  Christian  Advocate;  being  a  contin- 
uation of   the  Presbyterian  Magazine.     Conducted 
by  Ashabel   Green,   D.  D.     (Suspended   at  end  of 
12th  volume,  1834.) 
1823.     New  York — The  Xew  York  Mirror  and  Ladies'  Literary 
Gazette:  being  a  repository  of  miscellaneous  liter- 
ary productions  in  prose  and  vei'se.    Edited  by  Sam- 
uel Woodworth.     Weekly. 

1823.  Montreal — The  Canadian  Magazine  and  Literary  Re- 

ipository.  Monthly.  (Closed  with  4th  vol.)  (A 
MS.  note  in  libraiy  copy  speaks  of  this  as  ''pub- 
lished by  the  late  Mr.  Turner" — evidently  meaning 
that  he  was  the  editor.) 

1824.  Kew  York — The  Atlantic  Magazine.     Monthly. 

1824.  New  York— The  Telescope.  Published  by  Wm.  Bur- 
nett &  Co.  Weekly.  (Religious,  undenomina- 
tional.) 

1824.  Hartford — The  Evangelist,  a  monthly  publication  de- 
voted to  subjects  connected  with  experimental  and 
practical  religion,     ^Monthly. 

1824.  Providence — The  Christian  Telescope;  edited  by  Rev. 
David   Pickering,    Providence,    R.    I.       Quarterly. 
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(Changed  to  Christian  Telescope  and  Anti-Theo- 
crat  at  the  beginning  of  the  3d  volnme.) 

1824.  Washington — The  United  States'  Naval  Chronicle;  by 
Chas.  "W.  Goldsborough.     Annual  (?). 

1824.  Hudson,  N.  Y. — The  Rural  Repository,  or  semi-month- 
ly entertaining  and  amusing  journal;  containing  a 
variety  of  original  and  select  articles,  arranged  un- 
der the  following  heads:  Popular  Tales,  Biogra- 
phy, Traveller,  Miscellaneous  Communications,  Po- 
etry, etc.  Published  by  "Wm.  B.  Stoddard.  Bi- 
weekly. 

1824.  Cincinnati — The  Cincinnati  Literary  Gazette.  Pub- 
lished by  John  P.  Foote.     Weekly.  (Pub.  1824-5.) 

1824.  "New  Richmond,  O. — The  Columbian  Historian. 
Weekly  (irregular).     (No  title-page.) 

1824.  Montreal — The  Canadian  Review  and  Literary  and  His- 

torical Journal.  (Edited  by  Mr.  Chisholme.  Only 
five  numbers  published.)     Quarterly  (irregular). 

1825.  Washington — The    African    Repository    and    Colonial 

Journal.  Published  by  order  of  the  managers  of 
the  American  Colonization  society.     Monthly.^ 

1826.  Philadelphia — The  Church  Register;  devoted  to  the  in- 

terests of  religion  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Waller. 
Weekly. 

1826.  Philadelphia— The  Album  and  Ladies'  Weekly  Ga- 
zette.    By  Thos.  C.  Clarke.     Weekly. 

1826.  Hartford.  The  Literary  Casket;  devoted  to  literature, 
the  arts  and  sciences.     Semi-monthly. 

1826.  Hartford — Supplement  to  The  Connecticut  Courant. 
Bi-weekly.^ 

1826.  Boston — American  Journal  of  Education.  (Edited  by 
William  Russell.     Monthly. 
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1526.  Kjioxville,  Tenii. — The  Holston  Messenger;  bv  Thos. 
Stringfield.     (Methodist.)     Monthly.^ 

1827.  Philadelphia — The  Philadelphia  Album  and  Ladies' 
Literary  Portfolio.  Ivlitcd  ]>y  Eobert  Morris. 
Weekly.^ 

1827.     Philadelphia— The  Souvenir.     AVeckly.- 

1827.  Philadelphia — The  Casket;  or  Flowers  cf  Literature, 
Wit  and  Sentiment.  By  Sanil.  C.  Atkinson. 
Monthly.     (Continued  as  (Jraham's,  1841.) 

1827.  Auburn,  IST.  Y. — The  Gospel  Messenger.  Edited  by 
John  C.  Rudd.     (Episcopal).     "Weekly. 

1827.  Oxford,  O. — The  Literary  Focus;  edited  by  the  Erodel- 
phian  and  Union  Literary  Societies,  Miami  Univer- 
sity.    Monthly.  1 

1827.  Rogersville,  T. — The  Calvinistic  Magazine,  conducted 
by  James  Gallalier,  Frederick  A.  Ross,  and  David 
Xelson.     Monthly. 

1827.  Montreal — The  Christian  Sentinel  and  Anglo-Canadian 
Churchman's  Magazine.  Bi-Monthly.  (Seems  to 
succeed  The  Canadian  Magazine,  Church  of  Eng- 
land.) 

1827.  New  York — The  Olive  Branch.     Published  weekly  by 

the  Xew  York  Universalist  Book  Society. 

1828.  New  York — The  Atlas;  a  scle<;t  literary  and  hist-orical 

periodical.     Weekly. 

1828.  Philadelphia — The  Religious  Magazine,  or  Spirit  of  the 
Foreign  Theological  Journals  and  Reviews.  Edited 
by  Rev.  Geo.  Weller.  Monthly.  (Only  4  vols, 
published.) 

1828.  Philadelphia — The  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  devoted 
to  the  preservation  of  facts  and  documents  and 
other  kinds  of  useful  information  respecting  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Edited  by  Samuel  Hazard. 
Weekly. 
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1828.     Pliiladelphia — The  Friend,  or  Advocate  of  Truth;    A. 
Religions    Publication.      (Quaker.)      Monthly,    in 
1828,  semi-monthly  in  1829,  weekly  in  1830. 

1828.  'N&w  York — The  Critic;  A  Weekly  Review  of  Litera- 
ture, Fine  Arts,  and  the  Drama.  Edited  by  "Wm. 
Leggett.     Weekly. 

1828.  New-  York — The  Cabinet  of  Instruction,  Literature  and 
Amusement;  containing  original  essays,  extracts 
from  new  w-orks,  historical  narratives,  biographical 
memoirs,  sketches  of  society,  topogTaphical  descrip- 
tions, novels  and  tales,  anecdotes,  poetry,  original 
and  selected.  The  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals, 
discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  usefi.l  domestic 
hints,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Semi-morthly.  (This  be- 
comes in  volume  v.  The  Cabinet  of  Religion, 
Education,  Literature,  Science,  and  Intelligence; 
edited  by  Rev.  John  Newland  Maffett.  Vols.  ii. 
and  iii.  weekly.) 

1828.  Boston.  The  Yankee,  and  Boston  Literary  Gazette. 
Edited  by  John  ISTeal  and  James  W.  Miller. 
Weekly.i 

1828.  Boston — The  Ladies'  Magazine  and  Literary  Gazette, 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.     Monthly.^ 

1828.  Washington — The  Washington  Theological  Repository 
and  Churchman's  Guide.  (ISTew  Series.  First 
series  begun  in  1819?)  (Episcopalian.  Under 
control  of  the  Education  Society  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.     Discontinued  in  1830.)     Monthly. 

1828.  Worcester — The  Worccoter  Talisman.  By  Dorr  &  How- 
land.     Bi-weekly.     (No  title-page.) 

1828.  Oxford,  O. — The  Literary  Register.  Edited  by  the 
Professors  of  the  Miami  University.  (Weekly.) 
(To  be  continued  by  C.  A.  Ward  and  W.  W.  Bishop 
after  'first  volume.)^ 
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1828.  Philadelphia — The  Christian  Magazine  and  Clerical  Re- 
\iew.  Edited  bj  Eev.  Benjamin  and  Thos.  G.  Al- 
len.    "Weekly. 

1828.  JSTew  York— The  Home  Missionary  and  American  Pas- 
tor's Journal.  Edited  by  Rev.  Absalom  Peters, 
Cor.  Sec.  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety.    Monthly,^ 

1828.  Xew  York — The  Free  Enquirer.  (Second  Series.) 
Frances  Wright  and  Robert  Dale  Owen,  conducting 
editors.     Weekly.^ 

1828.  K^ew  York — The  Sailor's  Magazine  and  jSTaval  Journal. 

Published  by  the  American  Seamen's  Friend  So- 
ciety.    Monthly.-^ 

1829.  Rochester — The  Rochester  Gem;  a  Semi-monthly  Liter- 

ary and  Miscellaneous  Journal,  devoted  to  polite 
literature,  history,  biography,  essays,  poetry,  moral- 
ity, sentiment,  wit,  &c.,  &c.     Semi-monthly.^ 

1829.  Charlottesville — The  Virginia  Literaiy  Museum  and 
Journal  of  Belles  Lettres,  Arts,  Sciences,  &c. 
Edited  at  the  University  of  Virginia.     Weekly. 

1829.  Cincinnati — The  Sentinel  and  Star  in  the  West. 
Edited  by  J.  Kidwell,  J.  C.  Waldo,  and  S.  Tizzard 
Weekly.     (Universalist.) 

1829.  Lexington,  Ky. — The  Transylvanian,  or  Lexington  Lit- 

erary Journal.     Monthly. 

1830.  Philadelphia— Godey's  Lady's  Book.     Monthly.^ 
1830.     Philadelphia — The  Protestant  Episcopalian  and  Church 

Register,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  religion  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Edited  by  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Clergymen.  Monthly.  (Seems  to  suc- 
ceed the  Church  Register,  a  weekly;  See  above, 
1826.) 
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1S30.  Philadelphia — The  Journal  of  Law,  conducted  by  an. 
Association  of  members  of  the  bar.     Bi-weekly.^ 

1830.  Philadelphia — The  Journal  of  Health.  Conducted  by 
an  Association  of  Physicians.     Bi-weekly.^ 

1830.  Boston — The  Mechanics'  ]\Iagazine  and  Journal  of  Pub- 
lic Internal  Improvement;  devoted  to  the  useful 
arts  and  the  recording  of  projects,  inventions  and 
discoveries  of  the  age.     Monthly. 

1830.  Boston — American  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruc- 
tion. Edited  by  Wm.  C.  Woodbridge.  Monthly. 
(A  continuation  of  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion.) 

1830.  Utica — The  Evangelical  Magazine  and  Gospel  Advo- 
cate; devoted  to  theoretical  and  practical  religion, 
free  inquiry,  religious  liberty,  and  intelligence. 
Aaron  B.  Grosh,  editor;  Abner  R.  Bartlett,  asst.  edi- 
tor; G.  W.  Montgomery  and  E.  H.  Chapin,  corre- 
sponding editors.  (This  list  of  editors  taken  from 
volume  ix.,  new  series.)     Weekly.^ 

1830.  Baltimore — The  Metropolitan,  or  Catholic  Monthly 
Magazine.     Monthly. 

1830.  Bethany,  Ya. — The  Millennial  Harbinger.     Edited  by 

Alexander  Campbell.  (Campbellite.)  Monthly, 
(No  title-page.) 

1831.  Boston — The  Boston  Pearl,  a  Gazette  of  Polite  Litera- 

ture devoted  to  original  tales,  legends,  essays,  trans- 
lations, travelling,  literary  and  historical  sketches, 
biography,  poetry,  criticisms,  music,  etc.  Edited 
by  Isaac  C.  Pray,  Jun.     Weekly.^ 

1831.  Cincinnati — The  Cincinnati   Mirror   and   Western  Ga- 

zette of  Literature,  Scieuc-e  and  the  Arts ;  conducted 
by  Wm.  D.  Gallagher  and  T.  H.  Shreve.     Weekly.^ 

1832.  Pliiladelphia — The  Xorth  American  Magazine.     Edited 

by  Sumner  Lincoln  Eairfield.     Monthly.^ 
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1832.  New  York — The  Spirit  of  Practical  Godliiies3. 
Monthly. 

1832.  New  York — American  Eailroad  Journal  and  Mechanic's 
Magazine.  (Semi-monthly  in  1837;  weekly  at 
first?)! 

1832.  Boston — The  Family  Lyceum.  Conducted  by  Josiah 
llolbrook.     AVeekly. 

1532.  Albany — The  Temperance  Kecorder;  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  cause  of  temperance.  Published 
monthly  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Temperance  Society. 

1832.  Steubenville — The  Sabbath  School  Magazine.  Bi- 
monthly. ^ 

1832. — The  Harbinger  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Monthly  (?)i 

1832.  New   York — The   New  York   and   Richmond   County 

Free  Press.  By  William  Hagadorn.  Devoted  to 
foreign  and  domestic  news,  politics  and  miscellany. 
AYeekly. 

1833.  New  York — The  Mechanics'  Magazine  and  Register  of 

Inventions  and  Improvements.     Monthly. 

1833.  Philadelphia — Greenbank's  Periodical  Library,  contain- 
ing in  the  cheapest  possible  form  a  republication  of 
new  and  standard  works.     Weekly. 

1833.  Philadelphia — The  Select  Circulating  Library,  contain- 
ing the  best  popular  literature,  including  memoirs, 
biography,  novels,  tales,  travels,  voyages,  &c. 
Weekly.  "^ 

1833.     Boston — The  People's  Magazine.     Bi-weekly. 

1833.  New  York — The  Family  Magazine,  or  General  Abstract 
of  Useful  Knowledge;  embellished  with  several 
hundred  engravings.     Weekly.  ^ 

'  Date  of  foundiuK  determinod  from  a  later  issue.    First  number  not  accessible. 
•But  one  number  of  this  perioilical  has   been  found,  and  investigation  has  thni  far 
failed  to  show  tlie  place  of  publication.    It  was  probably  somewhere  in  Kentucky. 
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1833.  Rochester — Youth's  Companion  and  Western  New 
York  Sabbath-School  Advocate.     Bi-weekly. 

1833.  Hudson,  N.  Y. — The  Magnolia,  or  Literary  Tablet;  de- 
voted to  literature,  moral  and  sentimental  tales,  poe- 
try, &c.,  &c.  Semi-monthly.  (Suspended  publica- 
tion Sept.  20,  1834.) 

1833.  "Washington — The  Military  and  l^aval  Magazine  of  the 
United  States.  Edited  by  Benjamin  Homans. 
Monthly. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

Miscellaneous  Lists  of  Periodicals. 

The  following  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  literary  character, 
but  are  not  included  in  the  tables  in  the  body  of  the  paper  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  examined  by  the  writer: 

The  TVeekly  Cadet,  a  weekly  started  at  Cincinnati  in  1819. 
Merged  in  the  Western  Spy  in  less  than  six  months.^ 

The  Olio,  Cincinnati,  1821-2.  Published  and  edited  by 
John  H.  Wood  and  Sam  S.  Brooks. - 

The  National  Preacher.  New  York.  Vol.  i.,  1826.  Orig- 
inal seiinons  by  living  preachers.^ 

The  Focus,  established  in  1826  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  W.  W. 
Worsley  and  Dr.  Jos.  Buchanan.  Merged  in  the  Louisville 
Journal.'* 

The  Philadelphia  Monthly  Magazine.  A  prospectus  an- 
nounced this  magazine  to  appear  in  October,  1828,  but  the  mag- 
azine has  not  been  found.     Did  it  appear? 

The  Green  Mountain  Repository;  Vol.  i.,  1832.^ 

The  following  are  given  by  Venable,  Beginnings  of  Literary 
Culture  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  page  124.  Some  of  them  did  not 
contain  a  very  great  proportion  of  litf-^ary  matter;  of  most,  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  learn  nothing. 

Tlie  Literary  Pamphleteer.     Paris,  Kentucky,  1823. 

The  Western  Censor.     Indianapolis,  1823-4. 

The  Western  Luminary.     Lexington,  Kentucky,  1824. 

The  Microscope.     Louisville,  Kentucky,  1824.     Weekly. 

1  See  Venable,  Bepinnintis  of  Lit^srary  Culture  iu  the  Ohio  Valley,  66. 

•Ibid.,  66. 

*In  Chicago  Public  Library. 

*  See  Venable,  Bopinninga  of  Literary  Culture  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  40. 

*In  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 
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The  Western  Minerva.  F.  and  \\m.  D.  Gallagher,  Cincin- 
nati, 1826. 

IN'ew  Harmony  Gazette.  Eobert  Owen,  New  Harmony,  In- 
diana, 1825. 

Transylvania  Literaiy  Journal.  By  Prof.  Thos.  J.  Mathews, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  1829.      (A  college  paper.) 

Masonic  Souvenir  and  Pittsburg  Literary  Gazette,  1828. 
"Weekly. 

The  Shield.     K.  C.  Langdon,  Cincinnati,  182-      Weekly. 

The  Ladies'  Museum.     Joel  T.  Case,  Cincinnati,  1830. 

The  Olive  Branch.     Circleville,  Ohio,  1832.     Bi-monthly. 

The  ISTational  Historian.  Horton  J.  Howard,  St.  Clairsville, 
Oliio. 

The  Literary  Cabinet.  Thos.  Gregg,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio, 
1833. 

The  Academic  Pioneer  and  Guardian  of  Education.  Albert 
Pickett,  Cincinnati,  1833.     Monthly. 

The  Lexington  Literary  Journal.  John  Clark,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  1833. 

The  Literary  Pioneer.     jSTashville,  Tenn.,  1833. 

The  Kaleidoscope.     Nashville,  Tenn.,  1833. 

The  Literary  Register.     Elyria,  Ohio,  1833. 

The  following  are  mentioned  as  exchanges  by  The  Magnolia, 
October,  1833.  The  date  at  which  they  were  founded  is  not 
known;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  them  dated  back 
of  1815: 

The  Parthenon,  or  Academians'  Magazine.  Monthly,  64pp. 
$2.50  per  annum,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  Literaiy  Inquirer,  published  semi-monthly  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Buffalo  Lyceum,  Buffalo,  IST.  Y.,  at  $1.50  par 
annum. 

The  Literary  Register  and  Miscellaneous  Magazine,  pub- 
lished semi-monthly  at  Elyria,  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio,  at  $1  per  an- 
num. 

The  Amaranth,  published  semi-monthly,  in  East  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  at  $1  per  annum. 
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The  Gem,  published  semi-monthly  in  Eochester,  IsT.  Y.,  at 
$1.50  per  annum. 

Parley's  ^Magazine,  Boston,  $1  per  annum. 

The  Pearl  and  Literary  Gazette,  Hartford,  $2  per  annum. 

The  American  Quarterly  llegister  for  October,  1828,  gives  a 
list  of  38  religious  magazines  in  the  United  States,  and  says  that 
there  are  probably  10  or  12  more  published.^  Considering  the 
average  life  of  a  periodical  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these  had 
been  started  after  1815.  Those  not  noted  in  one  of  the  preceding 
lists  are  as  follows: 

]\Iiddlebm'y,  A't. — Episcopal  Register. 

Keene,  X.  H. — Liberal  Preacher. 

Boston — Missionary  Herald. 

Boston — Baptist  Preacher. 

Boston — Sunday  School  Treasmy. 

Providence — Hopkinsian  Magazine. 

Xew  Haven — Guardian  and  Monitor. 

Xew  York — American  Tract  Magazine. 

Xew  York — J^ational  Preacher. 

Xew  York — Youth's  Magazine. 

Schoharig,  jST.  Y. — Lutheran  Magazine. 

Xew  Brunswick — Magazine  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

Princeton — Biblical  Repertory.- 

Pliiladelphia — Youth's  Friend. 

Philadelphia — L'nited  Bretheren  Missionary  Int." 

Philadelphia — Baptist  Tract  Magazine. 

Philadelphia — Penn.  and  Del.  Tract  Magazine.^ 

Milton,  Pa. — Religious  Farmer.^ 

Carlisle,  Pa. — Magazine  of  German  Reformed  Church. 

Frederick,  Md. — Evangelical  Lutheran  Int. 

Fayetteville,  X.  C. — Evangelical  ]\ruseum. 

Fayetteville,  IST.  C. — Presbyterian  Preacher. 

Zanesville,  O. — Western  Religious  Magazine. 

For  a  list  of  Baltimore  magazines  not  examined  see  page  58. 

'  In  the  same  connection  the  editor  says:  "The  whole  number  of  religious  newspaper! 
published  in  the  United  States  is  not  far  from  forty.  " 
'Quarterly  ^  Semi-monthly  ;  all  others  monthly. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  96,  line  7,  "  Sky  "  is  omitted  from  headings. 

Page  97,  line  6,  for  "  celeris  "  read  "  celer.'" 

Page  120,  line  23,  heading,  for  "  ght  "  read  "  Night." 

Page  153,  line  33  (also  page  154,  line  12;  page  191,  lines  4,8,11),  for  ''Fa- 
vonus^^  read  ^^  Favonius.^^ 

Page  156,  line  21,  for  "  maeriae  "  read  "  materiae.^' 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  his  introduction  to  "  Ueber  die  Empfindung  der  Natur- 
sclionheit  bei  den  Alten "  (1865),  Heinrich  Motz  expressed  the 
feeling  that  so  much  had  already  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject by  so  many  scholars,  that  to  add  more  was  "  to  come 
with  an  Iliad  after  Homer." 

If  apology  was  necessary  for  writing  on  this  general 
theme  thirty  years  ago,  it  would  seem  to  be  doubly  neces- 
sary at  the  present  time,  for  the  works  dealing  with  it 
since  the  time  of  Motz  have  been  quite  as  numerous  and  as 
important  as  those  preceding  him.  Yet  these  works,  like 
their  predecessors,  are  all  of  a  more  or  less  general  char- 
acter. Even  Biese,  who  in  "  die  Entwicklung  des  Naturge- 
fuhls  bei  den  Grieclien  und  Romern^ "  has  treated  the  whole 
subject  in  a  manner  far  more  thorough  and  comprehensive 
than  any  one  else,  cannot,  within  the  limits  of  one  small 
volume,  have  exhausted  it.  Many  of  his  conclusions  have 
been  put  forward  both  before  and  since  his  time,  and  in 
their  general  statement  there  can  be  little  difference  of 
opinion.  It  is  in  matters  of  detail  that  there  is  still  room 
for  work  within  this  field. 

A  few  points  may  be  regarded  as  settled  for  Roman  lit- 
erature as  a  whole : 

1.  That  the  Roman  wrote  less  of  nature  for  her  own  sake 
than  does  the  modern  poet. 

2.  That  the  aspects  of  nature  which  especially  attracted 
the  Roman  were  not,  in  all  cases,  the  same  as  those  which 
most  appeal  to  the  modern  mind. 
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3.  That  certain  phases  of  enjoyment  in  and  feeling  for 
nature,  commonly  expressed  in  the  poetry  of  today,  are 
more  rarely  expressed  in  Roman  poetry. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  investigate  in  detail, 
for  the  poets  of  a  single  well-defined  period,  that  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  how  far  and  in  what  particulars  the  fore- 
going statements  are  actually  true,  and  to  add  what  new 
generalizations  may  be  made  for  this  special  jDeriod  of 
Roman  poetry. 

In  the  case  of  each  poet  must  be  studied: 

(1.)  His  method  of  using  each  form  of  nature  (sky,  sea, 
mountains,  etc.)  in  illustration,  in  simile,  and  in  metaphor. 

(2.)  What  aspects  of  each  he  represented  in  addition  to 
what  may  appear  in  the  foregoing  figures  —  (as  calm  or 
stormy  sea,  green  or  rugged  mountains,  etc.). 

(3  and  4.)  What  epithets  are  used  and  what  figurative 
expressions,  in  describing  each  form  of  nature  (links  be- 
tween 2  and  5). 

(5.)  To  what  extent  natural  objects  and  forces  are  en- 
dowed with  life,  or  with  the  attributes  of  personality,  the 
view  of  nature  which  merges  on  one  side  in  the  mytholog- 
ical, on  the  other  in  the  sympathetic  or  sentimental  con- 
ception. 

(6.)  What  type  of  feeling  and  appreciation  for  nature  is 
traceable  in  the  writer's  way  of  using  and  representing 
her  various  forms.  Is  it  merely  an  appreciation  of  the 
utility  or  non-utility  of  nature  to  man  implied  in  such  ref- 
erences as  "  fertile  fields, "  "  gold-bearing  rivers, "  "barren 
mountains"?  Is  it  a  sense  of  her  grandeur  and  mystery 
such  as  appears  in  Byron's: 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll! 

Is  it  a  purely  aesthetic  appreciation    of  her  beauty,  such 
as  the  artist  might  feel,  such  as  Tennyson  expresses  in 
The  long  low  dune,  and  lazy -plunging  sea, 

and,  more  elaborately,  in  the  opening  lines  of  Oenone.     Is 
it,  finally,  a  sense  of  sympathy  between  man  and  nature, 
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the  endowing  of  nature  with  a  soul  in  which  the  human 
soul  sees  itself  reflected?  This  last,  and  most  characteris- 
tically modern  feeling  for  nature  may  be  shown  merely  in 
the  use  made  of  nature  to  enhance  the  emotional  effect  of 
a  scene,  where  nature  is  represented  in  a  mood  correspond- 
ing with  the  human  mood  which  the  poet  wishes  to  repre- 
sent, or  to  call  forth  in  the  reader,  as  when  King  Arthur 
in  Tlie  Last  Tournament,  returning  to  his  deserted  home, 
enters  its  portals 

All  in  a  death-dumb,  autumn-dripping  gloom. 

Or  when  as  Eustace  goes  to  court  the  gardener's  daughter, 

All  the  land  in  flowery  squares 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wind. 
Smelt  of  the  coming  summer. 

Or  this  feeling  may  be  more  definitely  and  personally  ex- 
pressed, as  in  Wordsworth's  Tintern  Abbey. 

Of  necessity  these  feelings  all  merge  more  or  less  in  each 
other,  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn,  and  analysis 
must  seem  often  unduly  subjective.  To  tell  where  the  per- 
sonalizing of  nature's  forces  ends  and  mythology  begins  is 
not  always  possible ;  to  tell  where  the  personalizing  of  na- 
ture ceases  to  be  purely  objective,  and  where  the  subject- 
ive emotional  element  of  comparison  begins  is  often  diffi- 
cult. The  first  step  in  the  development  of  this  feeling  for 
nature  is  the  noting  of  external  resemblances  between  the 
activities  of  man  and  nature.  Nature  is  illustrated  from 
man,  or  man  from  nature.  Next,  nature  is  herself  person- 
alized, her  actions  and  manifestations  are  described  in  the 
terms  of  human  activity,  and,  as  the  last  step,  nature  is  en- 
dowed with  human  emotions  as  well  as  activities,  the  hu- 
man soul  places  its  own  impress  upon  nature  and  feels  that 
with  it  and  for  it  nature  can  rejoice  or  grieve. 

The  meagreness  of  the  remains  of  much  of  the  early  po- 
etry, precludes  the  possibility  of  making  a  profitable  study 
of  the  successive  development  of  any  one  sort,  and  it  is 
obviously    valueless    to    try    to    trace    such    development, 
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chronologically,  through  poetry  of  so  many  varieties, 
tragic,  epic,  satiric,  lyric,  didactic,  as  flourished  at  one 
time  and  another  before  the  Augustan  age.  That  Lucre- 
tius shows  a  deeper  feeling  for  nature  than  does  Lucilius, 
is  in  such  connection  entirely  without  significance.  Each 
poet  must  be  studied  individually,  and  general  characteris- 
tics for  the  Republican  period,  if  there  be  such,  may  then 
be  deduced.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Repub- 
lic and  the  Empire  is  so  distinct,  the  influence  of  the  times 
upon  the  literature  so  quickly  seen  in  other  respects,  that 
this  boundary  line  for  the  present  investigation  is  more 
real  than  is  always  the  case  in  attempted  chronological 
partitions. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PRE-CICERONIAN  PERIOD.  * 

From  a  study  of  the  earliest  Roman  poetry  no  entirely 

trustworthy  conclusions  can  be  reached.     The  fragmentary 

.  ^     ,  nature  of  the  material,  the  very  small  number 

Introductory 

of  the  fragments  in  many  cases,  the  loss  of 
much  of  the  Greek  poetry  which  lay  behind  the  Roman, 
are  responsible  for  this.  By  the  first  of  these  conditions 
the  value  of  negative  results  in  particular  is  lessened;  by  the 
second,  generalization  is  often  made  impossible;  owing  to 
the  third,  the  distinction  between  the  truly  Roman  and  the 
borrowed  is  difficult. 

It  will  be  necessary  while  recognizing  all  this,  however, 
to  treat  each  poet  as  if  complete  and  independent,  and  the 
fact  that  diiferent  poets  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in 
their  fragmentary  condition,  show  some  widely  different 
characteristics,  makes  the  result  of  such  an  investigation 
at  any  rate  interesting,  if  not  entirely  reliable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  statistics. 

Five  of  the  earliest  Roman  poets  wrote  tragedy,  and 
while  most  of  these  wrote  other  kinds  of  poetry  also,  it 
will  be  most  interesting  to  consider  and  compare  them  as 
writers  of  tragedj-,  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  For  this 
reason,  Lucilius,  who,  chronologically  considered,  should 
precede  Accius,  has  been  left  to  follow  him. 

Roman  tragedy  probably  has  less  claim  to  originality 
than    any  other  branch  of  Roman  literature.      To  make  a 

♦The  material  fui-nished  by  comedy  is  so  insignificant  that  it  has  seemed 
best  to  omit  it,  and  it  is  with  some  hesitancy  that  Lucilius  has  been  in- 
cluded. 
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thorough  investigation  of  its  relations  even  to  its  extant 
Greei^  sources,  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper,  yet  some 
very  general  conclusions  may  be  reached  as  to  their  mutual 
relations,  even  by  a  superficial  comparison. 

In  treating  the  various  aspects  of  nature  referred  to  by 
each  poet,  a  uniform  order  has  been  maintained  for  con- 
venience's sake,  the  succession  being  sky,  sea,  streams, 
mountains,  woods,  plants,  animals.  Under  each  of  these 
heads  are  treated  in  order,  figurative  use,  literal  represen- 
tations, epithets,  and  figurative  representations.  In  some 
writers  one  or  more  of  these  divisions  is  unrepresented. 
A  general  estimate  of  the  poet's  feeling  and  attitude 
toward  nature  follows  the  detailed  treatment  in  each  case. 

1.    LIVIUS   ANDRONICUS.' 

One-fifth^  of  the  seventy- three  fragments  of  Livius 
deal  with  phenomena  of  nature.  Of  these  the  majority  are 
found  in  the  tragedies  (a  proportion  of  one-third),  the  sea 
being  the  only  form  of  nature  better  represented  in  the 
translation  of  the  Odyssey. 

The  melting  of  ice  in  spring  is  figuratively  used: 

praestatur  laus  virtuti,  sed  multo  ocius 
verno  gelu  tabescit  (R.  Liv.  16). 

The  sea  appears  as  a  region  of  dreariness 
and   desolation,  in  connection  with  mountains 

and  desert  places: 

celsosque  (in)  ocris 

.    .     .    arvaque  putria^  et  mare  magnum  (R.  32), 
and  as  the  cruel  enemy  of  man  (B.  Liv.  22).; 

'Tragedy  is  cited  (by  verse)  from  '■'■Tragicorimi  Romanorum  Frag- 
menta,^''  Ribbeck,  1897  (R).  For  other  works,  citations  are  from  the 
'■'■Fragraenia  Poetarum  Romanorum,^^  Baehrens,  1886  (B). 

^  Figures  for  the  number  and  proportions  of  fragments  are  in  every  case 
merely  approximate. 

^Cf.  B.  18  arvaque  Neptuni.    References  to  ships  occur  B.  10;  28;  43. 
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Its  epithets  describe  size,  life,  and  violence:  alius  (B.  43); 
inportunus  (unda  B.  22);  magnus  (R.  33);  saevos  (B.  22). 
Once  it  is  distinctly  personalized : 

namque  nullum  plus  corpus  macerat  humanum 
quamde  mare  saevom:  vires  cui  sunt  magnae, 

topper 
confringent  inportunae  undae  (B.  22).* 

The  one  extant  fragment  of  the  Andromeda  describes  the 
Hood  by  which  Neptune  punished    the    arro- 
Streams  gance  of  Cassiopea : 

confluges  ubi  conventu  campum  totum  inumigant  (R.  18), 

and  the  fountain  of  Castalia  is  described  with  a  touch  of 
picturesqueness : 

quo  Castalia  per  struices  saxeas  lapsu  accidit  (R.  .37). 

Mountains    are   represented  only  as  high,  altus  (R.  31), 

celsus  (R.  34),  and  rugged,  ocris  (R.  31;  32;  34; 

Mountains       35^       Twice  Greek  mountains   are  mentioned 

by  name:     Taenarus  (R.  34),  and  Pelion  (R.  35). 

Flos  Uheri  occurs  (R.  30). 
Plants  ^  ^ 

Vacerra  is  a  term  of  reproach : 

vecorde 
et  malefica  vacerra     .      .     (B.  33). 

The  dolphin  playing  about  the  ship  is  described  (R.  5); 
the  hunting  dog  (R.  1'9). 
Animals  rp^  ^^le   dolphin   are    applied   the  adjectives 

lascivus  and  simus;  to  the  dog  odorisequos. 

Livius'  fragments  show  no  use  of  nature  in  illustration  or 

simile.     In  the  description  of  the  sea  (B.  22), 

Summary        ^  sense  of  its  life  and  its  power  is  seen,   and 

the  picturesque  charm  of  the  running  stream  is  evident  in 

R.  37.    The  fragments  are  too  few  to  afford  material  for  safe 

*The  Greek  original  is  as  follows: 

ov  yap  cywyc  Tt    (fii]ixt   KaKWTtpov  oAAo   Ou\d.crcrr}<i 

dvSpa   ye   <rvy)(tvai,  et  kol  p,<i\a  KapTcpo'i  ttrj.    Ou.    8,    138. 
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generalization,  j^et  even  from  these  can  be  inferred  a  power 
of  description  better  than  is  usually  attributed  to  Livius.^ 

2.    NAEVIUS. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  fragments  of  Naevius, 
as  in  Livius,  one-fifth  are  references  to  nature.  As  in 
Livius,  too,  the  proportion  in  the  tragedies  (one-half)  is 
much  greater  than  elsewhere,  except  in  the  case  of  the  sea. 

The  only  reference  to  the  sky  is  in  the  Lycm^gus; 

iam  soils  aestu  candor  cum  liquesceret  (R.  Naev.  48). 

and  in  the  Belhmi  Pimicum  (B.  Naev.  25), 

The  north  wind  is  personified  in  the  Iphigenia  and  called 
upon: 

passo  velo  vlclnum,  Aqullo,  (Orestem)  in  portum  fer  foras  (R.  16).^ 

The  sea  is  referred  to  only  briefly,  and  almost  always  in 
connection  with  ships.'     Its  calm  aspect  alone 
®^  appears,    denoted    by   Jlustris   (B.  51);  liquidus 

(B.  36) ;  favens  (fretuni  R.   53) ;  ^    the   last   implying  some- 
thing of  personalization. 

References  to  streams  are  found  in  four  fragments,  in 

two  of  which  the  language  is  figurative.     The 

reams  violence  of  Lycurgus,  in  the  tragedy  of   that 

name,  is  compared  to  a  swift  stream :  sic  quasi  amnis  celeris 

rapit  (R.  39).     There  is  a  fountain  of  gold: 

auri  rubeo  ^  fonte  lavere  (me)  memlnl  manum  (R,  6). 

^  Biese,  p.  8,  says  of  Livius,  "Nur  genannt,  nicht  geschildert  werden  hohe 
Berge,  winterliche  Gefilde,  das  grosse  Meer  und  die  Kastalie,  die  tiber 
Stelngekltift  hlngleltet." 

^  Hardly  more  than  a  translation  from  Euripides: 

IT    to  TTvoaC,    vavfrOXoiKrOi.  rov  'Aya/xe/xvovos 
TTatS'  et's  'A.6rjva<i.     Iph.  in.  Tau7'is,  1487. 
'  An  unimportant  reference  occurs  R.  52. 
^Assigned  by  R.  to  the  TpMgenia.     Cf.  Eur.  Iph.  in   Tauris,  1388, 

fV^UVOV    TTOpOV. 

'  Niveo  edit,  of  187 1.    The  text  of  the  whole  passage  is  very  doubtful. 
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The  Ister  is  mentioned  by  name  (R.  62),  and  the  Strymon 
is  evidently  referred  to  in  the  description  of  the  Bacchae 
in  the  Lycurgus: 

naiuque  ludere  ut  laetantis  inter  se  vidimus 

propter  aiunem,  aquam  creterris  sumere  ex  fonte  (R.  41). 

Streams  are  described  as  celeris  (R.  39);  liquidus  (B.  29). 

Mountains  are  mentioned  only  once,  and  then  in  the  same 

"way  as  b}^  Livius,  mcyntes  confragos  (R.  55)  be- 

oun    ins       ij^g  ^i^g  equivalent  of  ocres.'^^    Upland  regions 

are  also  referred  to  in  the  expression  alius  saltus  (R.  27)  in 

the  Lycurgus. 

fjiln  the  same  play  are  described: 
YVoods  frondiferos^^  locos, 

ingenio  arbusta  ubi  nata'-'  sunt,  non  obsita  (R.  22). 

In  the  Bellum  Punicum  are  siluicolae  homines  (B.  23). 

Scopas  atque  verbenas  (B.  34)  are  mentioned  in  connection 
Plants  with  religious  ceremonies  only. 

Animals    are    generally  found    in   comparisons.     In   the 
Animals  satires  is  found: 

atque  prius  pariet  bovem  lucusta  Lucam  (B.  62). 

In  the  Lycurgus  the  captured  Bacchae  are  represented: 
(sic)  sine  ferro  pecua  manibus  (sueta)  ut  ad  mortem  meant  (R.  44;). 

and 

ducite 
60  cum  argutis  Unguis  mutas  quadrupedig  (R.  25). 

sublimen  altos  saltus  inlicite  invios, 

ubi  bipedes  volucres  lino  linquant  luraina  (R.  27). 

iubatos  angues  are  found  (R.  18). 

Streams  and  animal   life  are   comparatively  well  repre- 
sented.    More  phases  of  nature  are  shown  than 
'"^'"^        in  Livius,  but  the  descriptions,  though   more 
numerous,  are  on  the  whole  less  interesting.     Only  the  most 

^^Ocrem  antiqui  rnontem  conjragosum  vocabant  (Fest.  181.) 
"Where  epithets  are  few  and  found  only  in  passages  quoted,  they  are 
italicized,  and  not  quoted  separately. 
1^  Vineta,  MSS. 
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ordinary  aspects  are  shown,  either  by  epithet  or  otherwise. 
Color  terms  are  entirely  lacking. 

The  address  to  the  north  wind  and  the  description  of  the 
Bacchae  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  show  a  touch  of  in- 
terest above  the  rest. 

3.      ENNIUS. 

Of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  fragments  of  Ennius, 
as  in  Livius  and  Naevius,  a  proportion  of  about  one-fifth 
describe  phenomena  of  nature.  The  division  between  the 
tragedies  and  other  works,  however,  is  very  different.  In 
both  Livius  and  Naevius  the  proportion  of  fragments  of 
tragedy  dealing  with  nature  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
other  works.  In  Ennius  the  reverse  is  true;  of  the  trag- 
edies only  one- sixth  of  the  fragments  are  concerned  with 
nature;  of  the  annals  and  satires  together,  one-fourth. 

The  sky  is  described  with  all  manner  of  imagery  —  some- 
times uncouth,  but  often  vivid.  Once,  pos- 
^^y  sibly,  it  is  used  in  a  simile : 

fortis  Romani  sunt  tarn  quam  ^^  caelus  profundus  (B.  Enn.  377). 

Many  characteristics  of  the  sky  are  shown:  caeli  caerula 
templa  (B.  28.  15;  54);  templa  caeli  summa  (R.  Enn.  372); 
caeli  plagas  (R.  201);  mundus  caeli  vastus  (B.  467).  Its  re- 
lation to  the  gods:  magna  templa  caelitum  (R.  163);  Plagas 
caelestum  (B.  511.3);  diuom  domus  altisonum  cael  (B.  360); 
.  templum  magnum  lovis  altitonantis  (B.  310).  Its  rounded  ap- 
pearance:'* cava  caeli  (R.  95);  cava  caerula  (R.  251).  Its 
brilliance:  hoc  sublimen  candens  (R.  302).  The  night  sky 
■with  its  stars: 

caelum  suspexit  stellis  fulgentibus  aptum  (B.  113),  (cf.  B.  47). 

vertitur  interea  caelum  cum  ingentibus  signis  (B.  150), 

and  again  R.  163,  (p.  99). 
The  sky  is  full  of  light: 

lumine  sic  tremulo  terra  et  cava  caerula  candent  (R.  251). 

'=*MSS.     quamquain;  tarn  quam,  Baehrens. 
'*  Also  B.  416;  R.  177:  374. 
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Epithets  express  chiefly  magnitude:  altisonus  (B.  360); 
(R.  177) ;  caernleus  (B.  416);  caemlusiB.  28.  15;  54) ;  (R.  251); 
candens  (R.  302);  cavus  (R.  95;  251);  ingens  (B.  455);  (R.  374); 
magnus  (B.  48;  511.4),  (R.  163);  profundus  (B.  377);  vastus 
(B.  467). 

The  sky  is  often  metaphorically  represented,  the  meta- 
phors being  derived  from  other  forms  of  nature,  or,  more 
commonly,  from  the  works  of  man.  "We  find:  liquidas  pila- 
tasque  aetheris  oras  (B.  458)  ;"  caeli /return  (B.  466) ;  (R.  331); 
cava  caeruleo  caelo  cortlna  (B.  416) ;  "^  pi7aw  mediarn  cold 
(B.  336) ;  caeli  palatum  (B.  570) ;  cenacula  maxima  caeli  (B.  48) ; 
altisono  caeli  clipeo  (R.  177);  caeli  ingentes  fornices  (R.  374); 
ingens  porta  caeli  (B.  455);  caeli  maxima  porta  {B.  511.4). 

It  is  identified  with  Jupiter: 

aspice  hoc  sublimen  candens,  quem  invocant  omnes  lovem  (R   302)." 

Juppiter  hie  risit,  tempestatesque  serenae  '^ 
riserunt  omnes  risu  lovis  omnipotentis  (B.  315). 

It  is  appealed  to,  also,  without  the  expression  of  such  iden- 
tification : 

O  magna  templa  caelitum,  commixta  stellis  splendidis!     (R.  163)." 

cupido  cepit  miseram  nunc  me  proloqui 
caelo  atque  terrae  Medeai  miserias  (R.  216).-" 

occurring  apparently  in  the  same  connection. 

The  sun  is  many  times  represented;-'  its  eclipse  is  noted 

(B.    117);  and  its  rising  and  setting  (B.  55.14). 

Epithets  are:  albas  (B.  55.14);  (iubar,  B.  314); 

aureus    (B.  55.17);  candens  (/ax,  R.  234);    candidus   (lux,  B. 

'*  luminis  oras  B.  73.5,  104. 
'*  The  text  is  very  doubtful. 
"  Cf.  B.  507. 
»  Cf.  B.  354. 
"  Also  B.  28.15. 
Cf.  tS  cTipoTTo.  Ato5,  w  cTKOTta  n't.     (Eur.  Hec,  68.) 

(iktO    lfx(.p6<i  /jiVTrrjXde   yfj   re   Kovpavw 
Xc'^tti  ixoXovar}  Stvpo  Mv^Sctus  Ti'^as.     Eur.   Med.  57. 
21  Mueller  adds: 

cum  soles  tandem  faciunt  langiscere  longei  {Ann.  493). 
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55.15);    {rota,  B.    3B5) ;    obstipus    {lume7i,    B.   202);   summus 
(R.  237). 

Personification  is  the  commonest  method  of  representing 
the  sun: 

interea  facit  albus  iubar  Hyperionis  cursum  (B.  314). 

Sol,  qui  candentem  in  caelo  subliniat  facem  (R.  234); 

Sol  equis  iter  repressit  ungulis  volantibus  (B.  467.3); 

luppiter  tuque  adeo  summe  Sol,  qui  res  oninis  spicis, 

quique  tuo  (cum)  lumine  mare  terram  caelum  contines, 

inspice  hoc  facinus,  prius  quam  fiat:  prohibesaeis  scelus  (R.  237).^^ 

Apart  from  the  sun's  eclipse  in  which  she  figures  the 
Moon  moon  is  mentioned  only  once."^ 

Sole  Luna  luce  lucet  alba  leni  lactea  (B.  507a).-^ 

Stars  are  usually  represented  as  adornments  of  the  sky 
Stars  and  of  night. 

The  most  unique  description  is  the  following: 

Quid  noctis  videtur  in  altisono 
caeli  clipeo? 

temo  superat 

Stellas  cogens  etiam  atque  etiam 
noctis  sublime  iter  (R.  177).-^ 

Stars  are  described  by  epithet  as  arclens  (B.  237);  fulgens 
(B.  47;  113);  ingens  {signmii,  B.  150);  splendidus  (R.  163). 

Clouds  are  described  as  the  home  of  the  storm,  in  one 
Clouds  fragment  of  the  Achilles : 

per  ego  deum  sublimas  subices 
umidas,  unde  oritur  imber  sonitu  saevo  et  spiritu  (R.  2). 

2'^  Cf.  Eur.,  Med.  1251. 

loj  Va  re  /cat  TrafX(jiarj<i 
ciKTts  'AeXtou,    KartSer'   i'Sere   rav 
oXojxevav  yvvcuKa. 
-^  Unless  R.  251,  refers  to  it. 
-■•  Attributed  to  Ennius'  first  by  Baehrens. 
"  Cf.  Eur.,  Jp/i /»  AulQ. 

Ay.     TtV   ttot'   ap    d(rTr]p   oSe  iropBfxe.vu; 
Tip.     ^CLpios,    iyyvs   Trjs   kirTairopov 
IIAetaSos  u.(T(T(iiv   ert   p.ccra-rjprj'i. 
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Night  represents  obscurity: 

ea  libertas  est 

^  aliae  res  obnoxiae  nocte  in  obscura  latent  (R.  259). 

The  sun  sinks  into  the  abyss  of  night,   infera  noctis  (B. 
55.15),  and  silent  night  enfolds  the  dead: 

omnes  occisi  obcensique  in  nocte  serena  (B,  265). 
Epithets  are:  intempestus  (B.  18;  121);  obscurus  (R.  259); 
serenus  (B.  265). 

Night,  like  the  sun,  is  almost  always  personified.     She 
pursues  her  journey  on  high,  noctis  sublime  iter  (R.  180), 
hinc  Nox  processit  stellis  ardentibus  apta  (B.  237). 
Nox  quando  mediis  signis  praecincta  volabit  (B.  281). 
(nox)  quae  cava  caeli 
signitenentibus  conficis  bigis  -'  —  (R.  95). 

Night  "  with  impartial  hand  "  interrupts  a  battle : 

bellum  acquis  manibus  nox  intempesta  diremit  (B.  121). 

The  only  interesting   description  of  winds  is   borrowed 
quite  literally  from  Homer.     The  simile  illus- 
Wind  trates  a  battle: 

concurrunt  veluti  venti,  cum  spiritus  austri 

imbricitor  aquiloque  suo  cum  flamine  contra 

indu  mari  magno  fluctus  extollere  certant'-'"  (B.  304). 

They  are  described  as  roughening  the  sea: 

et  aequora  salsa  ingentibus  ventis  veges  (B.  498). 

and  as  roaring  with  flame: 

cum  magno  strepitu  Volcanum  ventus  vegebat  (B.  384). 

'^*Cf.  Eur.  Andromeda,  fr.  114.  N. 
u)  vv^   lepd, 

(OS     fJMKpOV     LTTTreVfJUl     SiOJKetS 

ucTTtpoeiSea    vwra   ot</>/D£rovcr 
aldipo'i    ipa? 

TOU     (Tf/XVOTttTOV     Ot       OAl'/ATTOD. 

="Cf.  IL  9.  4. 

''WS    8'    dvCflOL    SvO    TTOVTOV    opivtTov    l)(OvoivTa, 
BopcT^S    Koi    Zi<f>vpo<;,    T(i)   T£   ®pT^Kr]$cv   ar/Tov, 

iX66vT      C^aTTlVT^S  .     d/XvS(S     St    T£     KVfJM     KtXaivov 

KOpOvtTai,   TToXkov   hi   Trapf.$   oAa   <j!>C'kos   ix(.vf.v. 
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Epithets  are:  crudelis  {hiems,  B.  151);  furens  (B.  425); 
imbricitor  {spiritus  Austri  (B.  301);  ingens  (B.  498);  saevos 
{turbo,  B.  383). 

They  are  personalized  by  the  use  of  imbricitor,  furens, 
and  in  the  following: 

vestro  sine  momine,  venti  (B.  426). 

One  simile  and  one  metaphor  are  taken  from  rain: 
undique  conveniunt  velut  imber  tela  tribune  (B.  288); 

Rain  hastati  spargunt  hastas,  fit  ferreus  imber  (B.  201). 

The  sound  of  the  rain  is  noted: 

.     .     .     .     ager  oppletus  imbrium 
fi-emitu (R.  3i3). 

There  is  a  bare  statement  of  the  succession  of  seasons, 
Seasons  B.  296,  designating  winter  as  acer. 

From  the  sea  are  borrowed  words  to  describe  mist: 

transnavit  cita  per  teneras  caliginis  auras  (B.  19); 

Sea  '     the  sky:  caeli fretum  (B.  466);  (R.  331);  aetheris 

oras    (B.  458),   luminis   oras   (B.  73.5;  104);  the 
earth:  compi   .    .    .    caerula  (laetaque  jirata)  (B.  oiQ),  {p.  lOQ). 
A  horseman  is  gubernator  (B,  346). 
Other  figures  are: 

fluctus  verborum  aures  aucupant  (R.  218); 
semper  adundantes  hastas  frangitque  quatitque  (B.  288.5); 
praeda  exercitus  undat  (B.  215); 

A  rough  sea  is  often  represented.     Its  shore: 

mare  saxifragis  undis        .         .         .         .        (B.  463). 

Its  prey  tossed  about  upon  the  waves: 

rursus  prorsus  reciprocat  fluctus  fera  (R.  103); 

alia  fluctus  differt  dissupat 
visceratim  membra,  maria  salso  spumant  sanguine  (R.  105), 

Its  surface  reddened  by  a  flash  of  lightning : 
interea  fax 
occidit  oceanumque  rubra  tractim  obruit  aethra  (B.  232). 


I 

I 
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Boats  of  various  sorts  are  often  represented :  -' 

ratibusque  freinebat 
imber  Neptuni  (B.  400^: 

labitur  uncta  carina  per  aequora  cana  celocis  (B.  319); 
carbasus  alta  volat  pandaui  ductura  carinaai  (B.  4-'32); 
Ostia  munita  est;  idem  locus  navibus  pulcris 
munda  facit  nautisque  marl  quaesentibus  vitain  (B.  101); 
verrunt  extemplo  palmae  mare  marmore  pulso: 
caeruleum  spumat  sale  conferta  rate  flavom  (B.  258).  -' 

The  sound  of  the  sea  is  probably  referred  to  in  the  words 
litora  lata  sonunt  (B.  261).  It  is  haber  Ntptuni,  (B.  400),  Jluc- 
tus  natantes  (B.  402). 

Many  of  the  epithets  applied  to  it  express  color.  They 
are: 

altiis  (R.  74;  268);  (B.  254;  350;  401);  asj^er  {nnda,  B.  467); 

caeruleus  (B.  258);  caeriihis  (B.  103;  417;  418);  caims  (B.  349); 

Javos  (B.  258);  vwgims  (B.  304.3;  532);  (R.  50);  saevos  {Nep- 

titnits,  B.  467.2);  salsus  (B.  100;  418,  aequora,  B.  498);  undans 

{saluni  R.  162) :  ^» 

Transferred  from  the  sky  to  the  sea  is  the  term  veUvolus 
(B.  260);  (R.  74).  representing  the  ship  as  a  bird. 

The  sea  is  described  with  figures  taken  from  other  forms 
of  nature,  as  2)onii  caerula  prata  (B.  103);  and  as  marmor 
(B.  258). 

It  is  invested  with  life: 

inde  Paruiu,  circum  quam  caerula  salsa  ululabant  (B.  413); 
mulserat  hue  naveiu  compulsam  fluctibus  pontus  (B.  16.5)  ^' 

2''B.  102;  1G6;  167;  168:  169;  254;  259;  334;  350;  352;  353;  401.     R.  52:  74. 

-'Quoted  and  explained  by  Gellius  (2.  26.  21),  "non  enim  videbatur  cae- 
ruleum mare  cum  marmore  flavo  convenire.  Sed  cum  sit  ita,  ut  disisti, 
flavus  color  e  viridi  et  albo  mixtus,  pulcherrime  prorsus  spumas  virentis 
maris  'flavom  marmor'  appellavit,"  with  the  followinjc  text,  which  Mueller 

retains: 

verrunt  extemplo  placide  mare  marmore  flavo 

caeruleum  spumat  mare  conferta  rate  pulsum. 

^''Mueller  gives  also  rapax  v.nda  {A7i7i.  27). 

""  Manuscript  reading.     Baehrens  emends  to: 

mulserat  hue  navis  compulsa  fluctibus  pouti. 
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It  is  uncertain  whether  the  words  ita  magni  fliictus  eici- 
Streams  cbantur  (R.  9),  in  the  Achilles,  are  used  literally 

of  the  Scamander,  or  figuratively  of  war. 

There  are  gushing  springs  (B.  406).  The  Tiber  pouring 
into  the  salt  sea  (B.  100),  a  sluggish  stream: 

quod  per  amoenam  urbem  leni  fluit  agmine  flumen  (B,  12i). 
Epithets  are:  candidus  (B.  322)  in  contrast  to  a  river  pol- 
luted with  blood;  magnus  (R.  9);  perennis  (B.  467.4);  sanctus 
(B.  34)  of  the  Tiber;  sidpureus  (B.186)  of  the  waters  of  the 
Nar. 

Father  Tiber  is  called  upon  (B.  34)  and  the  same  sort  of 
mythological  personification  occurs  in  the  following: 
atque  manu  magna  Romanos  inpulit  amnis  (B.  309); 
constitit,  credo,  Scamander  (R.  151)  (cf.  B.  38); 

Mountains   are   of   little   interest.     The   aspect   already 

shown  by  Livius  and  Naevius,  is  seen  in  the 
Mountains 

reference  to  ardua  tesca  aspera  saxa   (B.    342), 

and  even  the  mountain  of  the  Muses  is  Musarum  scopidos 

(B.  155.3).     In  addition  to  this  aspect  is  that  of  utility,  in 

affording  a  wide  view; 

ibi  turn  derepente  ex  alto  in  altum  despexit  mare  (R.  268), 

and  caverns,  probably  for  places  of  concealment  (B.  301). 
There  are  also: 

montibus  obstipis  obstantibus,  unde  oritur  nox  (B.  280). 

The  Ripaean  Mountains  (B.  491)  and  Pelion  (R.  205),  are 
mentioned. 

Epithets  are:  arduus  (R.  342);  asper  (R.  342);  obstipus 
(B.  280);  tescus  (R.  342);  surnrnus  (tnontibus  summis  Eipaeis, 
B.  421). 

Woods  are  a  source  of  timber  (B.  140),  and  in  connection 

with    swamps,    places  useful   for   purposes  of 
Woods  T 

concealment: 

silvarum  saltus,  latebras  lamasque  lutosas  (B.  388). 
They  are  described  as  alta  arbusta  (B.  140),  and  frondosa 
silva  (B.  140.5). 
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Of    individual    trees,  Ennius    has    more  to  say.     In    her 
dream    Ilia    moves   per  arnoena  salicta    et   ripas 
Trees  ^g    28.5),  and  there  is  interest  in  the  descrip- 

tions of  individual  trees  elsewhere:    Jici  dulciferae  (B.  41); 

longique  cupressi 
slant  rectia  foliis  et  amaro  corpore  buxum  (B.  135); 

capitibus  nutantis  pinos  rectosque  cupressoa  (B.  374j; 

populea  frus  (B.  375),  and  many  trees  together: 

incedunt  arbusta  per  alta,  securibus  caedunt: 
pereellunt  magnas  quercus,  exciditur  ilex, 
fraxinus  frangitur  atque  abies  consternitur  alta, 
pinu3  proceras  pervortunt:  omae  sonabat 
arbustum  fremitu  silvai  frondosai  (B.  140). 

Epithets  applied  to  individual  trees  usually  express 
height:  alius  (abies,  B.  140.3);  amoenus  {salicta,  B.  28.5); 
longus  (cupressus,  B.  140.2);  inagnus  {quercus,  B.  140.2); 
procerus  {2nnus,  B.   140.4);  rectus  {cupressus,  B.  374). 

In  the  expression  omne  sonabat  arbustum  fremitu  silvai 
Jrondosai  (B.  140),  the  trees  are  regarded  as  suffering  from 
the  treatment  received  at  the  hands  of  the  wood-cutters. 

Aside  from  trees,  plants  are  of  little  interest.  The  term 
Jlos  delibatus  populi  (B.  222.6),  is  applied  to  M.  Cethegus. 
Prom  the  ripening  of  fruits  comes  the  expression  pugna 
praecocn  (B.  192). 

The  acanthus  is  mentioned  B.  242.  Yarro,  R.  R.  I.  48.2, 
says  of  Ennius,  "  arista,  et  granum  omnibus  fere  notum,  gluma 
paucis.  itaque  id  apud  Enniuni  solum  scrij)tum  scio  esse,  in 
EuJiemeri  libris  versis  (B.  528).  One  fragment  speaks  of  the 
separation  of  wheat  from  tares  (B.  530),^'-  and  the  familiar 
proverb  to  "look  for  a  knot  in  a  bulrush"  is  found  B.  347. 

The  earth  is  partially  personalized: 

terraque  corpus 
quae  dedit,  ipsa  capit  neque  dispendi  facit  hiluui  (B.  9). 

Fields  that  produce  crops  are  laetus  {ager,  B.  382) ;  {terrae 
frugiferae  (B.  428).     Other  fields  are  laetus  (B.  346.3). 

'-'  Other  references  to  agriculture  arc  B.  20G;  218;  405. 
2 
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Animals  are  conspicuous  in  Ennius.     They  are,  however, 
almost  confined  to  the  Annals  and  Satires. 
Animals  Birds  are  praepes  genus  alt ivolantum  (B.  55.6); 

pulcherruma  ....  praepes  avis  (B.  55.16);  genus  pinnis 
condecoratuni  (B.  8).  Those  mentioned  by  name  are  the 
peacock  (B.  10),  cock  (R.  356),  swan  (B.  12),  vulture  (B.  93), 
and  eagle.     The    last  is    described    picturesquely    in    the 

words : 

et  densis  aquila  pinnis  obnixa  volabat 
vento  (B.  107). 

snake  with  the  epithet  caeruleus  (in  the  furies'  hair)  is  men- 
tioned in  R,  28. 

The  monkey,  turpissima  bestia,  is  noticed  for  its  resem- 
blance to  human  beings  (B.  490).  The  Roman  wolf  appears 
in  the  A7inals  (B.  39;  40;  42).     The  elephant  B.  137;  171. 

The  horse  is  more  often  and  more  fully  represented  than 
any  other  animal.  Ennius  compares  his  own  old  age  to 
that  of  a  race  horse : 

hie,  utf07'tis  equos,  spatio  qui  saepe  supremo 

vicit  Olimpia,  nunc  senio  confectus  quiescit  (B.  273). 

Another  figure  is  imitated  closely  from  Homer : 

et  turn  sicut  equos,  qui  de  praesepibus  fartus 
vincla  suis  magnis  animis  abrumpit  et  inde 
fert  sese  campi  per  caerula  laetaque  prata 
celso  pectore,  saepe  iubam  quassat  simul  altam, 
spiritus  ex  anima  calida  spumas  agit  albas  (B.  346).^^ 

The  strength  and  high  spirit  of  the  horse  is  again  de- 
scribed : 

duoit  quadrupedum  biiugam  (vim),  invitam  domat, 
evalida  quorum  infrenast  nimis  tenacia  (R.  156). 

^^  (JS    8'    ore    TIS    CTTttTOS    tTTTTOS,     aKOOTI^CTaS    CTTt    <f)dTyr] , 

Sta-fwv  a.7ropprjia<:   deirj  TreStoio   KpoaivtDv, 

€lwd<os  XovecrOai  ev/Dpeios   TroTa/toto, 

Kvoiowv  ■    vifiov  8e   Kapr)   ex^'?    afx<f>l   he   ^airat 

wywots   dtaaovTat  '    6   8    dy\aLri<f>L  TTtTrot^ws, 

pLp.<f>a   £   yovva    <f>€p€L   fitra.  t    yjOea   koI   vofxov   TTTTTtov.     II.   6,    506. 
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sublimiter 
quadrupedantes     .     .     .    flammam  halitantes  (R.  153); 

cumque  gubernator  magna  contorsit  equom  vi  (B.  317). 

denique  vi  magna  quadrupes  eques  atque  elephant! 
proiciunt  sese  (B.  ITl);-*-* 

and  the  sound  of  horses  hoofs,  summo  sonitu  qxiatit  ungula 
terrain  (B.  196);  (also  B.  300). 

The  young  dog  which  barks  before  its  teeth  are  grown 
is  used  in  a  simile  (B.  410),  the  verb  latrare  in  animus  cum 
2)ec(ore  latrat  (B.  441);  ululare  of  the  sea  (B.  418).'' 

The  hunting  dog  is  several  times  described: 

siquando  veluti  vinclis  venatica  velox 

apta  dolet,  si  forte  feras  ea  nare  sagaci 

sensit,  voce  sua  et  nictit  ululatque  ibi  acuta  (B.  235); 

invictus  canis  atque  sagax  et  naribus  fretus  (B.  385); 

Other  domestic  animals  are  cattle  (B.  135) ;  (R.  255);  from 
which  too  the  term  muglre  comes,  used  figuratively  in 
tibicina  inaximo  labore  inugit;''^  sheep: 

propter  stagnas,  ubi  lanigerum  pecus  piscibus  pascit  (B.  492); 

pigs,  sues  stolidi  (B.  61). 

The  sky,  the  sea,  trees,  animals  are  especially  interest- 
ing in  Ennius,  and  most  of  all  the  sky.  In 
Summary  other  poets  the  clouds  and  heavenly  bodies 
find  better  representation,  but  in  none  is  the  sky  itself  de- 
scribed in  such  varied  terms.  Its  form  is  most  often  rep- 
resented, yet  its  color  and  brilliance  are  also  conspicuous. 

Indeed,  epithets  denoting  these  qualities  are  freely  used 
not  only  of  the  sky  and  heavenly  bodies,  but  of  the  sea  and 
of  streams  as  well. 

*'SeeGell.  XVIII.5. 

^'Varro,  L.  L.  VII.  lOi,  derives  this  metaphor  from  the  howling  of  the 
•wolf.     Other  references  to  dogs  B.  473:  R.  404. 

^'The  verb  boare,  in  clarnore  horcdties  (B.  442),  is  explained  by  Varro 
X.  L.  VII.  103  (see  also  Non.  79.4),  as  transferred  from  cattle  to  men. 
Whether  the  poet  who  used  the  expression  agreed  with  Varro  in  consider- 
ing it  a  figure,  cannot  be  determined. 
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Of  artistic  beauty  and  picturesqueness  in  nature,  apart 
from  what  is  expressed  by  epithets,  little  is  shown.  What 
there  is,  is  found  in  some  of  the  descriptions  of  trees,  the 
sky  and  heavenly  bodies.  The  account  of  the  auspices 
taken  by  Romulus  and  Remus  is  enhanced  by  the  natural 
setting  given  it:"' 

interea  sola  currus  recessit  in  infera  Noctis 

exin  Candida  se  radiis  dedit  acta  foras  lux, 

et  simul  ex  alto  louge  pulcherruma  praepes 

multa  volavit  avis;  simul  aureus  exoritur  sol, 

cedunt  de  caelo  ter  quattuor  corpora  sancta 

avium,  praepetibus  sese  pulchrisque  locis  dant  (B.  55.11). 

In  a  passage  in  the  satires,  various  forms  of  nature  are 
grouped  as  in  a  picture: 

mundus  caeli  vastus  constitit  silentio, 

et  Neptunus  saevos  undis  asperis  pausam  dedit; 

Sol  equisiter  repressit  ungulis  volantibus, 

constitere  amnes  perennes,  arbores  vento  vacant  (B.  4G7). 

Most  characteristic  of  Ennius'  treatment  of  nature  is  its 
strongly  imaginative  character.  There  are  many  figures 
representing  one  form  of  nature  in  terms  borrowed  from 
another,  as  "blue  meadows  of  sea;"  or  from  man's  works, 
as  "shield  of  the  sky;"  and  less  frequently  human  affairs 
in  terms  of  nature,  as  "  waves  of  words, "  "  a  hail  of 
spears. " 

Nature  is  in  many  cases  invested  with  life,  and  some- 
times definitely  personified.  In  some  of  these  cases,  nota- 
bly in  the  very  Greek  descriptions  of  the  sun  and  night,  is 
found  the  nearest  approach  to  the  modern  sympathetic  or 
sentimental  view  of  nature,  though  they  lean  rather  to  the 
true  mythological  representation.  Particularly  in  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  sun  and  night,  but  also  in  other  pas- 
sages, Ennius  has  been  shown  to  depend  largely  on  Greek 
originals."    Yet,  in  many  cases,  differences  will  be  found 

31  Biese,  p.  10. 

3»Die  wirkungsvollste  Effekte  sind  den  Griechischen  Tragikern  entlehnt, 
wenn  wir  auch  nicht  alle  Einzelheiten  belegen  konnen.     Biese,  p.  12. 
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great  enough  to  give  his  lines  an  independent  character  of 
their  own.  These  differences  generally  lie  in  the  larger  de- 
scriptive element  in  the  Latin.  The  Greek  "O  light  of 
day,  O  dark  night"  (Eur.  Hec.  68),  becomes  "O  ye  great 
realm  of  the  gods,  strewn  with  glittering  stars  "  (R.  163). 
Eur.  Med.  1253,  "O  earth  and  all-seeing  light  of  the 
sun,"  becomes  "O  Jupiter  and  thou  too  supreme  sun,  who 
dost  see  all  things  and  dost  enfold  seas,  land  and  sky  with 
thy  light "  (R.  237).  The  simile  from  the  conflict  of  the 
winds  (B.  304)  is  borrowed  closely  from  Homer  {11.  9.  4)  yet 
adds  the  descriptive  epithet  biibrieltor,  and  the  name  of 
the  south  wind,  while  the  famous  simile  from  the  horse 
(B.  346)  adds  several  touches  to  its  Homeric  prototype 
{11.  6.  506),  as  "  the  blue-green  fields  and  glad  pastures. " 
Most  clearly  borrowed  from  the  Greek  are  the  complaint 
to  the  heavens  of  the  woes  of  Medea  (R.  216;  Eur.  Med. 
57);  the  description  of  night  in  her  starry  chariot  (R.  95; 
Eur.  Andromeda  fr.  114).  It  is  likewise  true  that  an  Euripi- 
dean  tone  is  evident  in  other  fragments  whose  definite 
Greek  source  cannot  be  named.  Even  in  the  Annals,-^'^  many 
references  to  the  sky  and  night  occur  which  are  strikingly 
Euripidean  in  character,  and  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  become  familiar 
through  much  study  and  translation  of  his  works,  remained 
in  the  mind  of  the  Latin  writer  and  came  to  the  surface 
even  when  in  his  later  years  he  v;as  writing  epic  poetry  of 
a  purely  Roman  character.  The  peculiar  and  grotesque 
description  of  the  sky,  however,  seems  to  be  purely  Roman, 
or  rather,  perhaps,    "Ennian. " 

4.     PACt:vius." 

The  fragments  of  Pacuvius'  tragedies  are  about  three 
hundred  in  number.  The  proportion  containing  references 
to  nature  is  smaller  than  in  Ennius,  being  only  about  one- 

3'  See  personification  of  night,  B.  237;  281;  of  the  sun,  B.  314;  335. 
"  References  are  to  Ribbeck. 
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eighth.     The  subject  matter  and  character  of  these  frag- 
ments, too,  is  noticeably  different. 

The  sky  is  as  meagerly  represented  in  Pacuvius  as  it  is 
Sky  fully  in  Ennius.     The  only  interesting  descrip- 

tion of  it  occurs  in  the  Chryses,  and  is  philo- 
sophic rather  than  aesthetic  in  character: 

hoc  vide,  circum  supraque  quod  complexu  continet  terram. 
solisque  exortu  capessit  candorem,  occasu  nigret, 
id  quod  nostri  caelum  memorant,  Grai  perhibent  aethera: 
quidquid  est  hoc,  omnia  animat  format  alitauget  creat 
sepelit  recipitque  in  sese  omnia,  omniumque  idem  est  pater, 
indidemque  eadem  aeque  oriuntur  de  integro  atque  eodem  occidunt, 

(Pac.  86.) 
The  idea  is  carried  on  in  the  following: 

mater  terrast:  parit  haec  corpus,  animam  [autem]  aeter  adiugat  (93).'" 

In  the  Antiopa  the  words 

sol  si  perpetuo  siet, 
flamnieo  vapore  torrens  terrae  fetum  exusserit: 
nocti  ni  interveniat,  fructus  per  pruinam  obriguerint  (12), 

are  probably  used  in  a  simile  illustrating  the  value  of  al- 
ternating good  and  bad  fortunes  for  men. 

The  rising  of  the  sun  is  referred  to  87;  347;  its  setting 
87;  411.      Elsewhere,  both  sun  and  night  are  personified: 

te,  Sol,  invoeo,  ut  mihi  potestatem  duis 
inquirendi  mei  parentis  (219). 

exorto  iubare,  noctis  decurso  itinere  (347j. 
Dawn  is  pictured: 

.     terra  exhalat  auram  ad  auroram  umidam  (363). 

One  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  mist: 

Quid  istuc  est?  vultum  caligat  quae  tristitas?  (58). 

*' This  resembles  closely  a  fragment  of  Euripides'  Chrysippus:  Fr.  839 
(Nauck). 

Xwpa   S'oTTicrtL) 

Ta   fxkv   CK    yatas    ^vvt    cts   yaiav 

TO.   8    utt'   aWepiov   /SXacrrovTa   yovrj<;  ,. 

a?  ovpdvLOv  ttoXlv  ■^XOe  ttoXov. 
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The  only  other  reference  to  phenomena  of  the   atmos- 
phere is  a  figure  from  snow  and  hail: 

nivit  sagittis,  plumbo  et  saxis  grandinat  (Praetext.  4). 

The  wind,  saevl  turbines,  is  an  element  in  the  description 

Wind  of  a  storm  at  sea  (-115),  and  is  again  mentioned 

in  76. 

The  sea  is  often  described.     There  is  the  shore:  ut  stag- 

iiorum  umoreiii  rimarem  (203) ;  the  tide :  aesti  forte 

ex  arido  (97);*-'  the   sound   of  the  sea,  murmur 

maris  (417).*^    It  is  designated  as  altum  (332).     The  change 

from  storm  to  calm  is  described  in  the  Chryses: 

interea  loci 
flucti  flacciscunt,  silescunt  venti,  moUitur  mare  (7G). 

The  rising  of  a  storm  from  calm,  more  fully: 

profectione  laeti  piscium  lasciviam 
intuentur,  nee  tuendi  satietas  capier  potest, 
interea  prope  iam  occidente  sole  inhorrescit  mare, 
tenebrae  conduplicantur,  noctisque  et  nimbum  obcaecat  nigror, 
flamma  inter  nubes  coruscat,  caelum  tonitru  contremit, 
grando  mixta  imbri  largifico  subita  praecipitana  cadit, 
undique  omnes  venti  erumpunt,  saevi  existunt  turbines, 
fervit  aestu  pelagus  (409). 

The  disaster  of  the  ship  is  shown: 

rapide  retro  citroque  percito  aestu  praecipitem  ratem 
reciprocare,  undaeque  e  gremiis  subiectare  adtiigere  (333). 

And  in  another  fragment  the  confusion  among  ships  in  a 
storm  is  pictured : 

armamentum  stridor,  flictus  navium, 
strepitus  fremitus,  clamor  tonitruum  et  rudentum  sibilus  (335.) 

The  personalization  undaeque  e  gremiis   subiectare  (333)  is 
the  only  figurative  representation  of  the  sea. 

■"  Fluth  nach  der  Ebbe  —  Ribbeck,  Rom.  Trag.  p.  251. 
*^  Serv.  in  Aen.  1.55  —  quia  venfos  murmur  sequitur. 
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Mountains  are  somewhat  more  conspicuous   in   Pacuvius 

than    in    his    predecessors.     A    high    rock    is 

Mountains       climbed  for  the  sake  of    a  wide  view,  in  the 

Chryses  (95).     In  the  same  play   a  cave  is  de- 
scribed : 

est  ibi  sub  eo  saxo  penitus  strata  harena  ingens  specus  (99). 

Rocks  and  steep  places  are  the  scenes  where  tragic  events 
occur  in  the  Periboea: 

ardua  per  loca  agrestia  pes 
trepidante  gradu  nititur  (272). 

in  the  Duloj-estes  (136),  and  in  one  fragment  of  uncertain  loca- 
tion (350).  The  wild  rocky  regions  of  the  Bacchae  are 
shown  in   the    Periboea  (310);  uncultivated    valleys   in    the 

Atalanta: 

cum  incultos  pervestigans  rimarem  sinus  (71). 

Inculta  vastitudine  (314),  desertitudines  (438),  and 

qua  vix  caprigeno  generi  gradilis  gressio  est  (Praetext.  5), 

may  well  refer  to  mountain  regions.  Aetna  is  mentioned 
(252),  and  Ida: 

Idae  promunturium,  quoius  lingua  in  altum  proicit  (94). 

All  epithets  denote  very  much  the  same  characteristics. 
There  are  ardua  loca  (272);  loca  Iwrrida  (l.b);  scrupea  saxa 
(310);  aspera  saxa  (351);  scrupoaam  specum  (252). 

Hills  are  personalized  in 

clamore  et  sonitu  colles  resonantes  bount''*  (223). 

The  metaphor  flos  Libert  occurs  (291).     Consistently  with 
the  philosophic  ideas  in  the  Chryses,  the  earth 
Plants  is  personalized  (363).     In  the  Dulorestes  she  re- 

fuses her  fruits  in  consequence  of  Aegisthus' 
crime : 
nee  grandiri  frugum  fetum  posse  nee  mitiscere  (142). 

•••*  See  page  107. 
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Animals  The  halcyon  appears  in  a  comparison: 

alcyonis  ritu  litus  pervolgans  feror  (393). 
Snakes  or  dragons  are  described : 

linguae  bisulcis  actu  crispo  fulgere  (229); 
and  again  398;  the  turtle  {'2);  the  dolphin; 

Nerei  repandirostruni  incur v icrr vie um  pecus  (408); 
wild  beasts, /erae  and  belnae  (303;  357). 
Fear  of  death  in  animals  is  described: 

quin  etiam  ferae 
quibus  abest  ad  praecavendutn  intellegendi  astutia 
mortis  iniecto  terrore  horrescunt  (357). 

Herds   of   cattle   are   cornifrontes  armentas*''  (349);  goats» 

caprigeno  gencrl  {Praetext.   5) ;  the  dog  is  found : 

nam  canis,  quand)  est  pereussa  lapide,  non  tarn  ilium  adpetit, 

qui  sese  icit,  quam  ilium  eumpse  lapidem,  qui  ipsa  icta  est,  petit  (38). 

The  sea  is  described  with  force  and  vividness.**  The  rela- 
Summary  tion  of  earth  and  sky  is  interestingly  set  forth 
in  the  Chryses.  Otherwise  Pacuvius'  treatment  of  nature 
is  not  of  great  interest.  It  is  noticeable  that  epithets  are 
very  few,  and  include  no  color  terms. 

5.      ACCIUS.*' 

Of  Accius'  poetry  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  frag- 
ments remain.  The  proportion  referring  to  nature  is  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  Ennius'  tragedies,  one-sixth. 

The  sky  is  described  as  resounding  with  thunder  (Ace. 
Sky  223),  echoing  with    the   shouts   of  men    {Prae- 

text.  2),  changing  from  bright  to  dark: 

splendet  saepe,  ast  idem  nimbis  interdum  nigret  (260). 

"  121  also  refers  to  cattle. 

•"'Of  these  only,  is  Biese's  statement  true: 

"  Immerhin  zeigt  Pacuvius  bereits  hohe  Empfanglichkeit  fxir  poetische 
Naturschilderungen  die  er  mit  Ferve  und  Pracht  entwirft"  (p.  16):  and  even 
of  these  it  can  hardly  be  said  "In  den  Naturschilderungen  verriit  sich  der 
Maler,  besonders  die  Seestiicken"  (p.  15),  unless  the  painter  may  be  re- 
garded as  putting  in  the  strokes  before  our  e3^es.  Both  calm  and  storm 
are  shown  as  gradually  coming  on,  not  as  fully  developed  in  a  picture. 

*'  References  are  to  Ribbeck  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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Some  expressions  closely  resemble  Ennius: 

aequora  caeli  (224);    templwrn  caeliturn   {Praetext.  2);    alto 
db  limine  caeli  (531). 

L\ix  stands  for  day  (37). 

The  sun  is  orbem  Jtammeum  radiatum  {Praetext.  27) ;  radAa- 
■S""  tiLin  lumen  (584);  its  rays  are,  ardens  (493). 

It  is  personilSed: 

Sol  qui  micantem  candido  curru  atque  equis 
flammam  citatis  fervido  ardore  explicas, 
quianam  tarn  adverse  augurio  et  inimico  omine 
Thebis  radiatum  lumen  ostentas  tuum?     (581).''* 

Moon  Time  is  measured  by  the  moon's  course  in  100. 

Orion  is  the  type  of  changelessness :  *"  citius  Orion  pallescit 
(693).     The  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  described: 
Stars  pervade  polum,  splendida  mundi 

sidera  binis  continuis  sex 
picti  spoliis  (678). 

The  Argo  is  compared  to  a  cloud  by  the   shepherd  who 
has  never  seen  a  ship :     interruptum  credas  nim- 
^'^"^^  hum  vomer  (395). 

The  darkening  of  the  sky  by  clouds  is  expressed  by  the 
verb  nigrere  (260). 

Decriptions  of  dawn  are  relatively  numerous : 

Dawn  iamque  auroram  rutilare  procul 

cerno  (675). 

It  is  in  the  early  morning  light  that  Astyanax  is  captured 
and  taken  to  Ulysses: 

hie  per  matutinum  lumen  tardo  procedens  gradu 

derepente  aspicio  ex  nemore  pavidum  et  properantem  egredi  (183). 

**Eur.  Phoen.  Prolog.  1: 

"w  T-qv  iv  aorpois   ovpavov   rifxvwv   oSov 
Kai  )(pv(TOKo\Xi^Toi(Tcv   i/xfSej3o}^   8t</)pots 
HAte,    6oaZ<i   LTTTTOLCTLV   eiAtcrcTwv   <f>\6ya^ 
(09   Sv(TTV)(i]   ®i]j3ai(7t   Try    t66'   ^fj-epa 
olktIv    i(f>rJKa<;. 
*' According  to  Ribbeck:     "  Er  konnte  auch  zu  Anfang  des  Stiickes  die 
Unbeugsamkeit  seines  Sinnes  betheurea."     Rom.  Trag.,  p.  545. 
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The  earth  at  dawn  is  described  in  493.     (p.  119.) 
Night  Night  is  a  time  of  misfortune : 

deum  regnator  uocte  caeca  caelum  e  coaspectu  abstulit  (32). 
nocte  intempesta  nostram  devenit  domuru  (^Praetext.  41). 

The  most   interesting  description  of   wind  occurs  in  the 
Wind  Philoctetes,  probably  in  a  comparison: 

sub  axe  posita  ad  stellas  septem,  unde  horrifer 
Aquiloni'  stridor  gelidas  molitur  nives  (566). 

The  winter  wind  is  described  in  the  Prometheus: 
turn  profusus  flamine  hiberno  gelus  (390); 

and  the  breeze  that  carries  tlie  ship: 

vela  ventorutn  animae  immittere  (10), 

in  the  Myrmidoiies. 

Snow  The  only  reference  to  snow  or  rain  is : 

cum  ninxerint  caelestium  molem  mihi  (101).^" 

The  figure  belli  Jiuctus  is  found  in  608. 

The   salt  waves  of    the   sea  are   sought  by 
Sea  Philoctetes   in   the   pain   of  his    wound    (562). 

The  effect  of  a  neighboring  mountain  in  calm- 
ing the  waves  is  noted  (629,  Telephus).  The  sea  appears 
as  the  home  of  the  exile: 

nunc  per  terras  vagus,  extorris, 
regno  exturbatus,  mari  (333). 

In  the  Medea  the  Argo  is  built : 

ut  tristis  turbinuni 
toleraret  hiemes,  mare  cum  horreret  fluctibus  (412). 

The  sound  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  and  the  echoes  among 
the  rocks  is  described: 

*"  Soil  man  nubes,  oder  wenn  die  Variant  ninxeril  vorzuziehen  ware, 
Juppiter  als  subject  suppliren,  und  an  Schneemassen  deuken,  die  sich  zu 
den  von  Neptun  gesandten  Fluthen  gesellt  haben,  um  das  Land  des  KOnigs 
zu  iiberschwemmen?    Ribbeck,  Edm.  Trag.,  p.  562. 
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hac  ubi  curvo  litore  latratu 

unda  sub  undis  labunda  sonit  (569); 

simul  et  circum  magna  sonantibus 
excita  saxis  suavisona^'  echo 
crepitu  clangente  cachinnat  (571).'^ 

Ships  are  often  mentioned,'^  but  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing description  is  that  given  by  the  shepherd  who  had 
never  seen  a  ship  before: 

tanta  moles  labitur 
fremibunda  ex  alto  ingenti  sonitu  et  spiritu. 
prae  se  undas  volvit,  vertices  vi  suscitat: 
ruit  prolapsa,  pelagus  respargit  reflat. 
ita  dum  interruptum  credas  nimbum  volvier, 
dum  quod  sublime  ventis  expulsum  rapi 
saxum  aut  procellis,  vel  globosos  turbines 
existere  ictos  undis  concursantibus: 
nisi  quas  terrestris  pontus  strages  eonciet, 
aut  forte  Triton  fuscina  evertens  specus 
svipter  radices  penitus  undante  in  freto 
molem  ex  prof  undo  saxeam  ad  caelum  erigit  (391). 

Epithets  used  of  the  sea  are  varied:  altus  {stagna,  335);. 
inmisericors  (fluctus  33);  salsus  {fluctus,  563);  undans  {fretus, 
401). 

The  shore  is  anfractus  (336) ;  curvus  (569). 

The  sea  is  invested  with  life  in  the  expression  latratu  sonit 
(569),  and  m 

flucti  inmisericordes  iacere,  taetra  ad  saxa  adlidere  (33). 

Streams  Envy  is  compared  to  a  stream  that  eats  away 

the  rock: 

saxum  id  facit  angustitatem,  et  sub  eo  saxo  exuberans 
scatebra  flu  viae  radit  rupem  (504 1. 

*'  saeva  sonando,  MSS. 

"  Quite  different  is  the  effect  of  the  echo  in  Philoctetes'  cave,  where  it. 
adds  to  the  dreariness: 

in  tecto  umido 
quod  eiulatu  questu  gemitu  fremitibus 
resonando  mutum  flebilis  voces  refert  (549). 
"  10;  14;  125;  128;  405;  482;  522;  574;  575:  629;  677  (shipwrecked  sailors).. 
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Flucti  cruoris  .  .  .  Mysii  is  found  633.  By  name  are 
mentioned  the  Scamander: 

Scamandriam  undain  salso  sanetam  obtexi  sanguine 
atque  acervod  alta  in  aiuni  corpore  explevi  hostico 

(322  I'Jplnausimache); 

the  Inachus,  rapidas  undas  Inachi  (297,  Epigoni);  Dirce, 
(602,   Tfiebais),'*  Alpheus  (509). 

Epithets  are:  obundans-  (297);  altus  (323);  rapidus  {unda, 
297);  sanctus  (Scamander,  322). 

The  usual  aspect  of  desolation  and  dreariness  is  presented. 
Mountains       In  the  Andromeda  are: 

misera  obvalla  saxo  sento,  paedore  alguque  et  fame  (111). 

In  the  Philoctete-s, 

.     ueserta  et  tesqua loca  (554)," 

and  the  cavern  which  reechoes  with  his  lament  (549).^'^ 
Other  aspects  of  mountains  are  shown.     There  are  pasture 
grounds  for  Hocks: 

in  celsis  montibug 

pecua  atquo  inter  coiles  pascunt  Danai  in  Froegiae  terminis 

(177),  (cf.  409). 
The  picturesque  expression, 

colomen  alte  geiuinis  aptum  cornibus  (6G0). 

probably  refers  to  Parnassus. 

In  the  Bacchae: 

sanctus  Cithaeron 

frondet  viridantibus  fetis  (243), 

and  the  Bacchic  chorus  is  shown: 

laetum  iu  Parnaso  inter  pinos  tripudiantem  in  circulia  (249), 
Mount  Oetaeon  is  the  scene  of  Hercules'  death  in  670. 


*■•  One  more  reference  is  found  in  461. 

^=  Cf.  description  iu  Sophocles,  P/iH.  220. 

to)    $£VOL 

TtVes   TTOT     £15    yrjv  rrjv^c   vavTiXw    TrXaryj 
Karecr^^eT    out'   evopfxov  ovt    oIkovjj.(.vi]v. 
'"  For  similar  scenes,  see  81:  557. 
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Mountain  regions  are  described  as:  celsus  (177);  sentus 
(saxum.  111);  miser  {obvalhim,  111);  tesquus  {locus  desertus,  554)  ^ 
sanctns  {Cithaeron,  243). 

In  addition  to  the  references  to  woods  in  con- 
woods  nection  with  mountains,  are  found  silvicolae 
(237)  and 

vagent  ruspantes  silvas,  sectantes  feras  (441,  Meleager).^'' 

Plants  Flos  is  used  figuratively : 

num  quis  non  mortalis  florem  liberum  invidit  meum  ?  (424) 

and  the  verb  flor-ere  in  the  expression  insignibus  florere  (632, 
Telephus) . 
Of  individual  trees  the  pine  (249),  the  ash 

fraxinus  fusa  ferox  infensa  infinditur  ossis  (B.  Ace.  4) 

and  the  fir  (331;  407)  alone  are  mentioned. 

A  comparison  is  made  between  the  good  and  wicked  of 
mankind  and  good  and  poor  grain  :^^ 

probae  etsi  in  segetem  sunt  deteriorem  datae 

fruges,  tamen  ipsae  suapte  natura  enitent  (234,  Thyestes). 

A  rich  harvest  field  is  again  figuratively  used  in  the  An- 
dromeda (115).  The  plain  of  Amphissa  beneath  Parnassus- 
(probably)  is  described  as: 

Locrorum  late  viridia  et  frugum  ubera  (49,  Erigona), 

and  the  effect  of  the  gods'  displeasure  upon  the  harvest  is 

shown : 

.     .     .     fruges  prohibet  pergrandescere  (440,  Meleager). 

The  vine  leaf  glauco  pampino  (257,  Bacchae),  and  the  ver- 
bena (472,  Neoptolemus)  are  used  as  decorations  and  in  re- 
ligious observances. 

^''For  another  reference  to  mountain  regions  and  woods  see  R.  435. 

^^"Ein  gemeiner  Saatfeld  konne  durch  Pfiege  edele  Frucht  hervorbringen, 
ebensoleicht  aber  pflege  eine  edele  Mutter  von  einem  niedergesinnten 
Manne  des  Stammes  unwiirdige  Nachkommen  zu  gebaren."  Ribb.  Horn. 
Trag.  p.  451. 

Cf.  Eurip.  Hec.  592. 
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The  farmer's  labor  at  early  dawn  is  described: 

forte  ante  auroram,  radiorutn  ardentura  indicera, 

cum  e  somno  in  segetera  agrestis  cornutos  cient, 

ut  rorulentas  terras  ferro  funiidas 

proscindant  glebasque  arvo  ex  mollito  excitent  (493,   Oenomaus). 

Plnniger  is  used  of  birds  (546,   Philoctetes). 
Animals  rpj^^  ^^^^^  -g  mentioned  B.  8. 

The  dolphin  is  used  in  a  figure: 

sicut  lasciui  atque  alacres  rostris  perfremunt 
delphini  (403,  Medea). 

There  are  found  also  the  serpent: 

eius  serpentis  squamae  squalido  auro  et  purpura  pertextae 

(517,  Pelopidae)', 
the  boar: 

frigit  saetas  rubore  ex  oculis  f ulgens  flammeo  (443), 
in  the  Meleager.     Skins  of  wild  animals  deck  the   Bacchae: 
tunc  silvestrum  exuvias  laevo  pictas  lateri  accommodant  (256).'^ 

Of  domestic  animals  are  found  the  sheep,  pecus  lanigerum 
{Praetext.  19);  the  goat,  caprigenum  trita  unguUs  (544);  the 
pig  (B.  22) ;  herds  deserted  by  their  shepherds : 

vagant,  pavore  pecuda  in  tumulis  deserunt. 
(a)  qui  V03  pascet  postea  (409  Medea) 

oxen,  agrestis  cornutos  (494)/'" 

Horses  play  the  most  important  part  among  animals. 
There  is  a  simile: 

item  ac  maestitiam  mutam  infantum  quadrupedum  (315)" 

Freno   is   figuratively    used,    iram    lufrenes   (15),    effrenata 

inpudentia  (133).     There  are  also  vim  citatum  quadiiipedum 

(381), 

perite  in  stabulo  frenos  immitens/cr^s  (41C); 

and  quadripedantum  sonipedum  (603). 

^s  Cf .  Eur.     Bacch.  69G. 

"Other  references  to  herds  are  211;  271. 

*'  Cf.  Jl.  17.426  ff. 
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References  to  dawn  are  especially  noteworthy  in  Accius. 
He  excels  in  power  of  description  of  quiet 
Summary  scenes,  of  which  the  account  of  the  plough- 
man's labor  in  the  early  morning  is  most  interesting  (p.  119). 
The  same  power  of  description  is  seen  in  the  shepherd's 
story  of  the  Argo,  where  there  is  also  a  touch  of  imagina- 
tion not  seen  in  any  other  passage  (p.  1L6). 

In  the  account  of  the  capture  of  Astyanax  in  the  dim 
light  of  early  morning  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  suit  the 
natural  setting  to  the  story.  The  same  is  seen  in  the  de- 
scription of  Philoctetes'  place  of  exile.  And  the  expression 
"pitiless  waves"  (p.  116)  shows  at  least  in  a  negative  way 
a  sense  of  possible  kinship  between  nature  and  man. 

6.     FRAGMENTS   OF   TRAGEDY   OF   DOUBTFUL.   AUTHORSHIP.'*^ 

Of  these  Ribbeck  gives  one  hundred  and  fifty-five. 
The  sky  is  represented  as  aeterna  templa  caeli  (Incert.  227). 
Sky  It  is  invoked: 

tetulit  senilis  Poeas  ad  caelum  manus.  (70); 
The  sun  is  personified : 

ore  beato  lumine  volitans,  qui  per  caelum  candidus  equitas!  (183); 

the  dawn: 

sed  iam  se  caelo  cedens  Aurora  obstinet  suum  patrem  (215);  ^^ 

ght: 

Erebo  (pro)  creata/«.sc/s  crinibus  Nox,  te  invoco  (132). 

Winds  are  addressed: 

agite  o  pelagi  cursores 

cupidam  in  patriam  portate!  (253) 

Sea  Misfortune  is  typified  by  shipwreck : 

naufragia,  labes  generis  ignores,  senex?  (84); 

neque  me  patiar 
iterum  ad  unum  scopulum  ut  olim 
classem  Achivom  offendere  (139). 

Ships  are  rates  repentes  (225)," 

*^  References  are  to  Ribbeck. 

^'Baehrens  assigns  to  the  Carmen  Nelei. 

"Other  references  to  boats  are  90;  181. 
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The  shore  is  represented : 

qua  ponto  ab  Helles  atque  ab  lonio  mari 
urgetur  Isthmus  (105);  ^^ 

its  solitude: 

et  ego  ibo  ut  latebras  ruspans  rimer  maritimas  (83); 

litua  atque  aer,  et  solitudo  mera  (152). 

The  sea  is  alius  {rxequoi\  224);  salurn  (4). 

The  only  mention  of  streams  is  in  connection  with  Tan- 
Streams  talus  (111). 

and  ' 

Mountains       A  hillock  is  described: 

saxea  est  verruca  in  summo  montis  vertice  (141); 

the  entrance  to  Acheron  (73). 

PJants  A  comparison  between  leafy  branches  and  hair 

is  made: 

infulatas  hostias 

non  lana,  sed  velatas  frondenti  coma  (220).'* 

The  fields  of  Asia  are  frugifera  et  ecferta  (164),  fiorens  is 
metaphorically  used,  florentissimo  regno  (188);  omnia  florere 
(136),  vines  are  vites  laetificae  (134). 

There  is  also  a  picture  of  the   exuberance  of  all  nature: 

caelum  nitescere,  arbores  frondescere, 

vites  laetificae  pampinis  pubescere, 

rami  bacarum  ubertate  incurvescere, 

segetes  largiri  fruges,  florere  omnia, 

foutes  seatere,  herbis  prata  convestirier  (131).*' 

Animals  From    the    management    of  horses   comes  the 

figure : 

erras  erras:  nam  exultantem  te  et  praefidentem  tibi 

repriment  validae  logum  habenae  atque  imperi  insistent  iugo  (125). 

*^  Other  references  to  the  Hellespont  are  107;  163. 

*"  MSS.  frondentis  comas. 

*■  Probably  from  Ennii.is'  Eurncnides;  of.  Aesch.  Evra.  903: 

Kai   Tavra.  y^6cv  e/<   re   Trovrt'a?  Bpocrov 

i$   ovpavov   T€   Kavifxwv   drj/xara, 

Kaptrov  T£   yauis   koX   /Sotwv   ivippyTov 
dcrrotcrtv   ci'Sivovvra   p.i]   Kafj-veLv  )(p6v(jj. 
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The  speed  of  horses  is  vividly   represented  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

agilis  sonipes  rapitur  celeri  sonitu  trepidans  (237); 

rapite  agite  ruite  celeri  pedes!  (218); 

rapiunt  per  undas  currus  suspenses  equi  (196). 
Of  other  animals  are  represented:  hostiis  halantibus  (9);  the 
bulls  tamed  by  Jason  (94). 

7.    HOSTIUS. 

Of  the   seven   fragments  of  Hostius,  two  are  concerned 
with  animals.     Birds  he  calls  gentis  altivolan- 
Animals  ^^^^^  aetherias  (B.  Host.  1).     The  fate  of  cattle 

in  time  of  war  is  referred  to: 

saepe  greges  pecuum  ex  hibernis  pastibus  pulsae  (B.  4). 

8.    LUCILIUS.'^* 

Of  the  nine  hundred  and  forty- three  fragments  of  Lucil- 
ius'  satires,  only  about  one-fourteenth  have  any  reference 
to  nature. 
Sky  There   is  a  reference  to  investigating  nature: 

aetheris  et  terrae  genitabile  quaerere  tempus  (1); 

a   reference  to  moisture   exhaled   from  the  earth  in   the 
words: 

terra  abit  in  nimbos  imbremque  (97). 

Winds  Fair  wind  is  mentioned : 

nee  ventorum  flamina  flando  suda  secundet  (673); 

rex  Cotus  ille  duo  hos  uentos,  austrum  atque  aquilonem, 
novisse  aiebat  me  solos  demagis,  istos 
ex  nimbo  austellos  nee  nosse  nee  esse  putare  (381); 

but  more  often  stormy  winds  at  sea:*^' 

continue,  simul  ac  paulo  vehementius  aura 
inflarit,  fluetus  erexerit  extuleritque  (757); 
nam  si  tu  fluetus  undasque  e  gurgite  salso 
tollere  decreris,  venti  prius  Emathii  vim, 
ventum,  inquam.  tollas  (37). 

**•  References  are  all  to  Baehrens'  Fragmenta  Poetarum,  Romanorum. 
"Cf.  also  291;  474. 
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Epithets  are:     saevus  {tempestas,  430);  sudiis  {Jiamen,  673). 
Several   of  Lucilius'   references  to  the  sea  are  interest- 
ing.    They  all  refer  to  navigation.     Probably 
^^  figurative  is: 

quodque  te  in  tranquillum  ex  saevis  transfer!  tempestatibus  (430). 

The  Cyclops  staff  is  compai-ed  to  a  ship's  mast  (353.3). 
Dangers  of  navigation  appear:"" 

vir  mare  metitur  magnum  et  se  fluctibus  tradit  (756); 
saxa  ad  stridor  ubique,  rudentum  sibilus  instat  (805). 

The  sea  is  called  sale  (231 ). 

Epithets  of  the  sea  are  only  the  most  obvious:  77iagjius 
(756);  salsics  (37). 

The   "fountains  of  the   muses"    (699),    the   river   Silarus 
(92),    and  even   more   insignificant   references 
^^a?d"^  make  up  the  list. 

Mountains       Mountains  are  only  twice  mentioned: 

tanti  se  Emporiis  montes  f/S  aetera  tollent  (599) 
alyiXiTtui  montes,  Aetnae  ocrcs,  (isperi  Athones  (79.4). 

Plants  Flos  is  metaphorically  used  (787). 

Thorns  no  doubt  stand  for  trouble  in  stat  sentibus  ^^ectus 
(148)  which  finds  its  literal  prototype  in  stat  sentibus  fuyidus 
(870).     There  is  the  proverbial  "  knot  in  the  bulrush"  in  16. 

Otherwise  plants  are  shown  only  as  articles  of  food,  or 
in  connection  with  agriculture,  to  which  there  are  many 
references."'     The  only  one  of  any  interest  is: 

purpureamque  uvam  facit  allium  pampinam  habere  (727). 

Animals  Many  kinds  of  animals  are  shown. 

The  only  wild  birds,  aside  from  those  mentioned  merely 
as  articles  of  food,  are  the  vulture  (39),  the  diver,  figura- 
tively, aerarius  mergus,  879. 

•"oOther  references  to  the  sea  and  ships  are:    90;  91;  92;  93;  231;  290;  888. 
"  219;  379;  383;  398;  524. 
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From  fowls,  one  simile  is  taken: 

candidus  una 
ac  bene  plumalis  quasi  olorum  atque  anseris  colius  (218); 

and  one  metaphor: 

usque  petit  pipans:  'da  qualibet,  ut  iuvat'  iuquit  (831). 

Tiie  cock  is  described  in  238. 

In  figures  are  found  the  lion,  (207),  the  rhinoceros,  the 
wolf  in  a  metaphor,  vetulum  lupiuii  Annibalem  (65-4),  the 
dolphin  (211).  Outside  of  figures  are  found  the  young  of 
wild  beasts  (138),  the  lion  (778;  780;  782),  the  elephant  and 
camel  (851),  the  monkey  (850),  the  snake,  [colubra,  408; 
anguis  volucris  ac  j^^nnatos  462),  the  dolphin: 

lascivire  pecus  nasi  rostrique  repanduin  (174), 

the  whale  and  tunny  fish  (847),  timia  (7b5),  vermicuU  (216), 
scorpion,  scorpios  cauda  sublata  (708).  Domestic  animals 
generally  appear  in  figures  and  illustrations,  for  comic 
effect : 

nequam  et  masrnus  homo,  laniorum  inmanis  canes  ut  (18i); 

eodem  pacto  obgannis  (224).'''- 

Once  the  comparison  is  reversed: 

inritata  canes  quam  homo  quam  planius  dicit  (10). 

Words  belonging  to  the  sounds  made  by  animals,  are  often 

used  of  men: 

haec,  inquam,  rudet  e  rostris  (189); 

quantum  hinnitum  atque  eiulitatum  (356). ''^ 
Pigs  are  found  (282;  790);  the  horse  in  the  following: 
sustineat  currum  ut  bonus  saepe  agitator  equosque  (813). 
Horses  are  spoken  of  in  various  terms:     gradarius,  optumus 
vector  (349) ;  Campanus  sonipes  succussor  (368) ;  succussatoi'is, 
taetri  tardique  caballi  (78).     The  goat  is  described : 
pascali  pecore  ac  montano,  hirto  atque  soloce  (788). 
the  sheep,  musimo  in  196,  the  ass  730;  895. 

'-  The  dog  is  also  mentioned  in  138;  773;  778. 

"  Other  references  to  cattle  are  187;  286;  697;  730;  752. 
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The  treatment  of  animals  in  comic  figures  is  interesting, 
otherwise  Lucilius'  treatment  of  nature  is  en- 
ummary         tirely  uninteresting.     Of  sentiment  for  nature 
no  trace  appears. 

9.  TITUS   QUINTIUS   ATTA. 

One  of  the  two  fragments  of  Atta's  epigrams  contains  a 
figure  from  agriculture: 

vertamus  vomerem 
in  ceram  mucroneique  aremus  osseo  (T.  Quint.  Atta  2). 

10.  VALERIUS   AEDITUUS. 

A  figure   in  one  of   the  two    epigrams    shows  a  modern 

touch : 
Wind  lucet  pectoris  flamma  satis, 

istam  mox  potis  est  vis  f^aeva  exstinguere  venti 
aut  imber  caelo  concitus  praecipitans  (Val.  Aed.  2.2). 

11.    QUIXTUS   LUTATIUS   CATULUS. 

Among  the  ten  verses   of   his  two   fragments,  is  found 
a  comparison  of  the  appearance  of  Aurora  and 
^^^'"  Roscius: 

constiteram  exorientem  Auroram  forte  salutans, 

quom  subito  a  laeva  Roscius  exoritur. 
pace  mihi  liceat,  caelestes,  dicere  vestra; 

mortalis  visust  pulcrior  esse  deo  (Q.  Lut.  Cat.  2). 

12.    AULUS    FUKIUS   ANTIAS. 

Of  the  six  fragments  of  Ant  las'  epic  verses,  five  contain 
references  to  nature.     In  one  is  the  odd  expression : 

omnia  noctescunt  tenebris  caliginis  atrae  (A.  Fur.  Ant.  2). 

Sea  Two  references  to  the  sea  are  interesting: 

sicut  fulca  levis  volitat  super  aequora  classis  '4). 

The  changing  color  of  the  sea  under  the   influence  of  the 
wind  is  described : 

spiritus  Eurorum  viridls  cum  purpurat  undas  (o). 
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Plants  A  metaphor  from  the  growth  of  plants  is  used: 

increscunt  animi,  virescit  volnere  virtus  (3). 

13.    PORCIUS   LICINUS. 

One  of  the  four  fragments  is, 

Serena  caeli  momina  et  salsi  fretus  (Pore,  Lie  6). 

Tenerae  propaginis  (5),  is  used  of  lambs. 

14.    GNAEUS   MATIUS. 

In  the  translation  of  the  Iliad,  the  one  reference  to  na- 
ture, a  river  (Cn.  Mat.  7)  is  unimportant.     In 
^^y  the  MimiamM  is  one  pleasing   picture  of   the 

rising  sun : 

iamiam  albieascit  Phoebus  et  recentatur, 

commune  homiuibus  lumen  et  voluptatis  (9). 
Fragments  14;  18;  17  deal  with  agriculture.     The  adverb 
columbulatim,  is  used  of  the  expression  of  affection  in  12. 

15.    SUEIUS. 

Among  the  nine  fragments  of  the  idylls,  is  found  the 
Birds  figurative  expression: 

ascendit  e  frunde  et  fritinnit  suaviter  ''^  (Sueius.  6). 

16.    LAEVIUS. 

Of  Laevius'  poetry  about  thirty  fragments  remain.  The 
Sea  moon    is    alma   Noctiluca  (Laev.   26).     The  sea 

and  ships  are  referred  to: 

tu  qui  permensus  ponti  maria  alia  carina 
velivola  (11): 

maria  alta  in  12;  echo  among  rocks  in  10. 

17.    CARMINA   MARCIANA. 

These  prophetic  verses  contain  referen'  es  to  the  "  great 
sea,"  pontum  magnum  {Carm.  Marc.  1.6),  and  the  "fruitful 
earth,"  terra  frugiferente  (1.6). 

'*  Varro  L.  L.  VII.10:i. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
CICERONIAN  PERIOD. 

1.      CICERO."' 

Cicero's  prose  writings  would  furnish  some  interesting 
material  for  this  discussion,  as  Biese"'  has  demonstrated. 
The  poems  alone,  however,  come  within  its  scope.  The 
greater  part  of  what  is  left  of  Cicero's  poetry  is  acknowl- 
edged translation  from  Aratus.  These  poems,  dealing  with 
astronomical  and  meteorological  subjects  as  they  do,  furn- 
ish little  of  interest  apart  from  their  description  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

The  sky  is  represented  as  tegmine  caeli  (281;  477;  483); 
lujnina  caeli  (355;  653);  caeli  .  .  .  loca  (374);  caeli  caver- 
Sky  nas  (497);  aetheris  cavernis  (B;  M.  T.  Cicero  3.5); 
convexum  orbem  (560);  igniferum  aethera  (329);  inmoderatum 
aethera(B.  43).     The  sky  with  its  stars  is  described: 

quattuor  aoterno  lustrantes  lumine  mundum 
orbes  stelligeri  portantes  signa  feruntur 
amplexi  terras  caeli  sub  tegmine  fulti 
e  quibus  annorum  volitantia  lumina  nosces, 
quae  densis  distincta  licebit  cernere  signis  (481). 

In  a  translation  of  Euripides"  it  is  described: 

vide  sublime  fusum,  inmoderatum  aethera, 

qui  terram  tenero  circumiectu  amplectitur? 

hunc  summum  habeto  divum,  hunc  perhibeto  lovem  (B.  43). 

"References  are  to  the  Phaenoinena  (C.  F.  W.  Mueller's  Cicero,  IV. 3, 
Teubner  1879)  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  same  edition  is  used  for 
all  the  Aratea.  For  other  poems,  Baehrens'  Fragmcnta  Poeiarum 
JRomanorum. 

'«P.  32. 

"Fr.  935  D. 
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There  are  soils  nitldos    .     .     .     ortus  (B.  19.8)  in  the  Ma- 

rius,    and   Uquatae   soils  ardore  (B.   32.27)   in   a 

^""  translation  from  Aeschylus;  clarl  soils  in  300. 

The  sun  is  often  personified:  Titanum  soholes  (B.  32); 
Phoebifax  (B.  3.20);  Titan  (294;  589);  laeti  vestigia  Soils  {3d9); 
rota  ferulda  Soils  (527);  Soils  iter  {Ml);  convertlt  curriculum 
Sol  (510).      It  clothes   the  world   and  constellations  with 

light: 

.     .     .     perpetuo  vestivit  lumine  Titan  (291); 

haec  Sol  aeterno  convestit  lumine  lustrans  (578). 
Moon  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  referred  to  twice : 

cum  claram  speciem  concrete  lumine  Luna 

abdidit  et  subito  stellantl  nocte  perempta  est  (B.  3. 18); 

cum  neque  caligans  detersit  sidera  nubes 
nee  pleno  stellas  superavit  lumine  Luna  (480). 

Stars  Stars  and  comets  in  a  prodigy  are  described  :. 

astrorum  volucris     .     .     .     motus 
concursusque  gravi  stellarum  ardore  micantis 


.     .     .     et  claro  tremulos  ardore  cometas  (B.  3.11). 

Fixed  stars  are  described : 

legitimo     .     .     .     caelum  lustrantia  cursu  (469); 

planets  according  to  the  idea  of  Aratus: 

qviae  faciunt  vestigia  cursu, 
non  eodem  semper  spatio  protrita  teruntur. 
sic  malunt  errare  vagae  per  nubila  caeli, 
atque  suos  vario  motu  metirier  orbes  (472); 

according  to  Cicero's  own  knovv^iedge: 
stellarum  motus  cursusque  vagantis 


quae  verbo  ac  falsis  Graiorum  vocibus  errant, 
re  vera  certo  iapsu  spatioque  feruntur  (B.  3.6). 

Constellations  are  groups  of  stars, 

quas  sideribus  claris  natura  polivit 

et  vario  pinxit  distinguens  lumine  form  as  (404). 
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Individual  stars  and  constellations  are  variously  described: 
The  morning  star  is  praevlus  Aurorae;  Soils  noctlsque  satel- 
les  (B.  1).     Arcturus  is 

Stella  micans  radiis,  Arcturus  nomine  claro  (99). 
The  Pleiades  are  described: 

parvas  Vergilias  tenui  cum  luce  vicleb  s  (2C2). 
They  indicate  changing  seasons: 

hae  tenues  parvo  labentes  lumine  lucent; 
at  magnum  nomen  signi  clarumque  vocatu- 
propterea,  quod  et  aestatis  primordia  clarat 
et  post  hiberni  praepandens  temporis  ortus 
admonet.  ut  mandent  mortales  semina  terris  (271). 
The  constellation  Aquila  (328),  Arcturus  and  Ara  (428),  and, 
probably,  Helice  (38),  are  useful  to  sailors. 

Constellations  are   sometimes  described  in   terms  appli- 
cable to  the  stars  themselves.     The  crown: 

.     .     .     ilia  eximio     .     .     .     fulgore  Corona  (73); 
the  kids  with  their  dim  light: 

.     .     .     Haedi  exiguum  iaciunt  mortalibus  ignem  (171); 
Andromeda:    inlustrl     .      .      .     corpore     .     .     .     Andromeda 
(201);  sub  pectore  clarae  Andromedae   (238);  Andromedae  da- 
rum  caput  (o6i) ; 

the  horse: 

.     .     Equus  ille  iubam  quatiens  fulgore  micanti  (209); 

the  bowl:   fulgens  Cratera  (463);  the  hare:  fulgenteni  leporem 

(522); 

the  arrow:  clara  sagitta  (724); 

hie  missore  vacans  fulgens  iacet  una  sagitta  (325); 
the  eagle  as  if  in  flight: 

at  propter  se  Aquila  ardenti  cum  corpore  portat 
igniferum  muicens  tremebundis  aethera  pinnis  (328); 
Orion:   Orion  claro  corpora  (537);  Claris  cum  luclbus  cnat  Orion 

(613); 

exinde  Orion  obliquo  corpore  nitens 

inferiora  tenet  truculent!  corpora  Tauri; 

quern  qui  suspicions  in  caelum  nocte  serena 

late  dispersum  non  viderit,  baud  ita  vero 

cetera  se  speret  cognoscere  signa  potesse  (343); 
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the  dog:  clari  Ganis  vestigia  {o82) ;fervidus  ille  Canis  (715); 

rutilo  cum  lutuine  claret 
fervidus  ille  Canis  (318); 

the  lyre:   clara  Fides  (714);  Hydra: 

longius  exoritur  iam  claro  corpora  serpens  (632); 

the  bird  as  in  flight: 

quern  rutila  fulgens  pluma  praetervolat  Ales  (660). 

Often  the  descriptive  terms  are  applicable  to  the  object 
from  which  the  constellatioE  takes  its  name.  The  dragon 
is  torvus  Draco  in  47. 

The  bird  is  described: 

est  Ales  avis,  lato  sub  tegmine  caeli 
quae  volat  et  serpens  geminis  secat  aera  pinais  (231); 
.    .     .     .     nitens  pinna  convolvitur  Ales  (326); 

the  horse,  Equi  vis  (291); 

clinata  est  ungula  vemens 
fortis  Equi  propter  pinnati  corporis  alam  (287); 

the  dolphin,  curvus  Delphimcs  (332) ; 

the  hare:    levipes  Lepras  (365);  the  whale: /era  Pistrix  (384; 

661),  Pistrix    ,     .     .     caerula  (384);  caeruleam  ferae  caudam 

Pistricis   (521);    sjyinigeram  caudam  Pistricis  (422);  the  raven: 

plumato  corpore  Corvus  (464). 

The  zodiac  is: 

orbem  signiferum 

nam  gerit  hie  volvens  bis  sex  ardentia  signa  (561). 

The  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  separately  described.  The  crab : 
claro  conlucens  lumine  Cancer  (509) : 

aestifer.     .     .    pandens  ferventia  sidera  Cancer  (566): 

the  lion,  magnus  ieo(509);  fulgens.  .  .  vis  torva  Leonis  (567); 

magnus  Leo  tremulam  quatiens  e  corpore  flammam  (153); 

the  Virgin:  splendenti  corpore  Virgo  (101);  rutilo  conlucens 
cori^ore  Virgo  (568);  2^ci^^'^^'>^s  inlustria  lumina  Virgo  (626);  the 
scales:    clai^o  cum  lumine  Chelae  (569);    the  scorpion:  Nepal 
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Julgentis  acumen   (427);    lucens  vis  magna    Nepai    (570);     the 
archer: 

.     Sagittipotens  dextra  flexum.  tenet  arcuiu  (571); 

Capricorn :  corpore  semifero.    .    .     Capricornus  (293) ;  ore  fero 
Capricornus  (572);  Aquarius:  radiantis  Aquari  (416); 

propter  Aquarius  obscurum  dextra  rigat  amnem, 
exlguo  qui  stellarum  candore  nitescit  (417); 

gelidum  rivum  A(piari  (520) ;  umidus    .     .     .     Aquarius  (573) ; 
the  fish:    squamosa   corpore  Pisces  (387);  scpiaitiigeri  serpentes 

.     .     .     Pisces  (574);  the  ram: 

exin  contortis  Aries  cuiu  cornibus  haeret  (230); 

Aries  obscure  himine  labens  (575); 

the  bull:  trucuJenti  corj)oro,  Tauri  (344);  ivjlexo  genu  proiecto 

corpore  Taurus  (576) ; 

corniger  est  valido  conixus  corpore  Taurus  (173); 
the  twins:    era     .     .     .      Geminorum  inlustria  (499);   Gemini 
clarum  iactavtes  lucihus  ignem  iplT). 

Epithets  describing  constellations  and  stars  are:  aestifer 
{Cancer,  566);  ardens  {signum,  565),  {Aquila,  328);  clarus 
{sidus,  404),  {Andromeda,  238.  661),  {Canis,  382),  (Navis,  523), 
{Scorpios,  452),  {Orion,  537,  613),  {Chelae,  569),  {Gemini,  577), 
{Hydra,  612,  632),  {Fides,  714),  {cometa,  B.  3.15);  conlucens 
{Virgo,  ^Q8);  fervens  {Cancer,  ^6Q);  fervidus  (58),  {Canis,  349, 
715);  fugiens  {signum,  583);  fulgens  {Sagitta,  325),  {Nejm,  427), 
{Cratera,  463),  {Lepus,  522),  {Leo,  567),  {Ales,  660);  inlustris 
(101),  (170),  {Andromeda,  201),  (388),  {Gemini,  499),  (621), 
i  Virgo,  Q2Q);  lucens  {Nepa,  570);  magmis  {Leo,  153,  509);  mica7is 
{Arcturus,  99),  {Equus,  209),  (B.  3.12);  praeclarus  {insignium, 
Arat.  Incert.  1),  {Deltoton  243);  radians  (sidus,  59),  {Aquarius, 
416) ;  rutilus  {Canis,  348),  ( Virgo,  568),  {Ales,  660) ;  splendens 
■{Virgo,  101). 

Clouds  Clouds  are  opacem  nubem  (445);  and   caerulea 

nube  when  the  constellation  Centaurus  is  described:  caei-u- 
lea  contectus  nube  feretur  (418). 
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Dawn  Dawn  is: 

umida         .         .         .         Aurora 

clari  praenuntia  Solis  (299). 

Night  Night  is  serenus  (34o),  and  stellans  (B.  3.19)^ 

It  is  personified: 

non  hiberna  cito  volvetur  curriculo  Nox  (298); 

hoc  spatium  tranans  caecis  nox  conficit  umbris  (584). 
Wind  The   north   and   south   wind,    especially  the 

former,  often  stand   for  the   corresponding  points   of  the 
compass: 

Pistrix 
validas  Aquilonis  ad  auras 
caerula  vestigat  finita  in  partibus  Austri  (385); 

also  247;  258;  838;  341;  428;  498;  526. 

The  north  wind  is  powerful,  validas  Aquilonis  .... 
auras  (385),  with  whistling  wings:  Jtorrisonis  Aquilonis 
alis  (247)  ;  darisonis  auris  Aquilonis  (526).  The 
south  wind  is  validis  .  .  .  viribus  Auster  (301);  wind 
upon  the  sea  is  described :  vehementi  flamlne  ventus  (442),  and 
personified:  feres  procellas  (444). 

The  constellation  of  Argo  is  compared  to  a 
real  ship: 
at  Canis  ad  caudaci  serpens  prolabitur  Argo 
conversam  prae  se  portans  cum  lumine  puppim: 
non  aliae  naves  ut  in  alto  ponere  proras 
ante  solent  rostro  Neptunia  prata  secantes; 
sed  conversa  retro  caeli  se  per  loca  portat. 
sicut,  cum  coeptant  tutos  contingere  portus, 
obvertunt  navem  magno  cum  pondere  nautae 
adversamque  trahunt  optata  ad  litora  puppim, 
sic  conversa  vetus  super  aethera  vertitur  Argo  (370). 

A  figure  is  found  in  a  translation  from  Aeschylus'^  where 
Prometheus  is: 

reiigatum  asperis 
vinctumque  saxis,  navem  ut  horrisono  freto 
noctem  paventes  timidi  adnectunt  navitae  (B.  32.3) 

'8  Cf .  Aesch.  frag.  193. 
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The  sea  typifies  disaster: 

nee  tam  aeruoiaoso  tiavigassem  salo  (B.  42) 

Is  almost  always  referred  to  in  connection  with  ships: 

hoc  cave  te  in  pontuiu  studeas  coimiiittere  mense; 

nam  nou  longinquum  spatium  labere  diurnuru, 

non  hiberna  cito  volvetui-  curriculo  nox. 

uuiida  non  sese  vestris  Aurora  querellis 

ocius  ostendet,  clari  praenuntia  solis, 

at  vaiidls  aequor  pulsabit  viribus  Auster. 

turn  fixum  treniulo  quatietur  frigore  corpus. 

sed  tamen  anni  iam  labuntur  tempore  toto, 

nee  eui  signorum  cedunt  neque  flainina  vitant 

nee  metuuut  canos  minitanti  luuriuure  fluetus  (296). 

Shipwreck  is  referred  to  Arat.  Incert.  2. 

Most  often  the   dangers  of  the  sea  are   referred  to   with 
the  stars  that  guide  or  warn  the  sailor,  as  the  bear : 
hac  fidunt  duce  nocturna  Phoenices  in  alto  (40); 

and  the  constellations  Aquila  and  Centaurus; 

grave  maestis 
ostendit  nautis  perturbans  aequora  sigaum  (330): 

haec  tamen  aeterno  invisens  loca  curriculo  nox 
signa  dodit  nautis,  euncti  quae  no.scere  possent, 
conmiseran:5  hominum  metueudos  uuuique  casus, 
nam  cum  fulgentem  cernes  sine  nubibus  atris 
Aram  sub  media  caeli  regione  loeatam, 
a  summa  parte  obscura  caligine  teetam, 
tum  validis  fugito  devitans  viribus  Austrum; 
quern  si  prospiciens  vitavoris  omnia  caute 
armamenta  locans,  tuto  labere  per  undas; 
sin  gravis  ineiderit  vehementi  flamine  vent  us, 
perfringet  celsos  defixo  robore  malos, 
ut  res  nulla  feras  possit  mulcere  procollas, 
ni  parte  ex  Aquilonis  opacam  pellere  nubem 
coeperit  et  subitis  auris  diduxerit  Ara. 

sin  umeros  medio  in  caelo  Centaurus  habebit 

ipseque  caerulea  contectus  nube  feretur 

atque  Aram  tenui  caligans  vestiet  umbra, 

ad  signorum  obi  tum  vis  est  metuead:i  Favoni  (133). 
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The  signs  which  presage  a  storm  at  sea  are  described  in 
the  Prognostica: 

atque  etiatn  ventos  praemonstrat  saepe  futures 

inflatum  mare,  cum  subito  penitusque  tumescit, 

saxaque  cana  salis  niveo  spumata  liquore 

tristificas  certant  Neptuno  reddere  voces, 

aut  densus  stridor  cum  celso  e  vertice  montis 

ortus  adaugescit  scopulorum  saepe  repulsus. 

cana  fulix  itidem  fugiens  e  gurgite  ponti 

nuntiat  horribilis  damans  instare  procellas 

baud  modicos  tremulo  fundens  e  gutture  cantus  {Prog.  177). 

The  sea  is:  alius  (40;  372);  caerulus  (B.  29.  3));  canus  (305; 
horrisonus  {f return.  B.  32,  3);  niveus  [salts  liquor,  Prog.  179);. 
vastus  {gurges,  Arat.  Incert.  3).  The  Aegean  is  mentioned, 
Aegaeo  gurgite  (674),  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  B,  21.  It  is- 
Neptunia  prata  (373),  and  is  endowed  with  life  in  the  ex- 
pression canos  minitanti  murmure  fluctus  (305). 

The  constellation  of  the  Dragon  winds  velutl  rapido  cum 
Streams  gurgite   flumen   (46),    and    the    cold    stream    of 

Aquarius  is  referred  to,  gelido  delapsum  Jlumine  fontis  (421); 
(cf.   520). 

Hills  are  celsus  {celso  e  vertice  montis  Prog.  181),  (excelsis 
Mountains       .    .    .    colWbus,  673),  rocks  asperis  saxis  (B.  32.2). 

Flos  is  used  metaphorically  in  flore  iuventae  (B.  3.75). 
Plants  The  plane  tree  is  platano  umbrifera  (B.   22.10,} 

and  is   again  mentioned  B.  22.13.     The  vine  is  described: 

bacchica  quam  viridi  convestit  tegmine  vitis  (675). 

The  effect  of  the  dog-star  on  vegetation  is  described: 

hie  ubi  se  pariter  cum  Sole  in  lumina  caeli 
extulit,  baud  patitur  foliorum  tegmine  frustra 
suspenses  animos  arbusta  ornata  tenere. 
nam  quorum  stirpis  tellus  amplexa  prehendit, 
haec  augens  anima  vitaii  flamine  mulcet: 
at  quorum  nequeunt  radices  findere  terras, 
denudat  foliis  ramos  et  cortice  truncos  (355). 
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The  mastic  tree  is  described: 

iam  vero  semper  viridis  semperque  gravata 

lentiscus  triplici  solita  grandescere  fetu 

ter  fruges  fundens  tria  tempora  monstrat  arandi  [Prog.  322). 

Animals  Young  birds  are   teneros  volucres  (B.  22.17)  in 

the  translation  from  the  Iliad.  The  eagle  is  lovis  satelles 
(B.  32.12);  lovis  .  .  .  2^ f^jiata  satelles  (B.  19),  and  flies  p?'ae- 
petibus  pinnis  (B.  19.9).  The  goat  is  referred  to  {Arat.  In- 
cert.  3).  The  most  interesting  bit  of  animal  life  is  found 
in  the  Prognostica: 

vos  quoque  signa  videtis,  aquai  dulcis  alumnae. 
cum  clamore  paratis  inanes  fundere  voces 
absurdoque  sono  fontes  et  stagna  cietis. 
saepe  etiam  pertriste  canit  de  pectore  carmen 
et  matutinis  acredula  voeibus  instat, 
vocibus  instat  et  adsiduas  iacit  ore  querellas, 
fuscaque  non  numquam  cursans  per  litora  cornix 
demersit  caput  et  fluctum  cervice  recepit; 
mollipedesque  boves  spectantes  lumina  caeli 
naribus  umiferum  duxere  ex  aere  sucum  (Prog.  216). 

Cattle  are  referred  to,  vlnctum  domitumque  iuvencum  (136), 
and  {Prog.  224). 

The  fact  that  almost  all  that  remains  of  Cicero's  poetry 
is  acknowledged  translation,  makes  general 
Summary  conclusions  as  to  subject  matter  of  little  value. 
In  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  Greek  which  he  trans- 
lated, phenomena  of  the  heavens  take  the  first  place. 

In  the  particular  method  of  representing  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  in  the  epithets  used,  an  independent  treat- 
ment of  some  interest  is  found. 

2.    QUINTUS   CICERO. 

In  Quintus  Cicero's  metrical  descriptions  of  the  signs  of 

the  Zodiac,  and  other  constellations,  the  characteristics  of 

the  changing  seasons  are  shown.     The  horns  of  Taurus  are 

"prophets  of  fiovfQTS,"  jlorum-praenuntia,  (B;  Quint.  Cic.  3). 

Pisces  Jluinina  verna.     .     .     clent  (1).     Gemini  arida  aestatis 
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•primordia  j^ci^idunt  (4).  Libra  Autumni  reserat  j)ortas  (8). 
The  Scorpion,  ecjetos  i-amos  denudat  (10).  Sagittarius  pigra 
.  .  .  iaculatur  frigora  terris  (11).  Aquarius  pours  down 
mists,  nebulas  7'orans  liquor  alius  Aquari  (13). 

Pisces  is  obscuro  lumiiie  (1);  cancer  is  praeclarus  (5);  Leo, 
feims  (6);  the  sun's  "shining  -wheel,"  rota  fulgida  and  the 
moon,  Lunae  simulacra,  pursue  their  course  (15). 

3.    YARRO.™ 

The  Menippean  satires  are  the  only  poetical  works  of 
Varro  which  remain.  Even  in  these  the  verse  is  mixed 
with  prose.  Yet,  as  the  proportion  of  prose  in  the  i)arts 
that  treat  of  nature  is  exceedingly  small,  the  whole  will  be 
considered  together,  without  distinction. 

The  proportion  of  fragments  dealing  with  nature  out  of 
the  whole  five  hundred  and  sixty,  is  about  one-fifth.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  these  is  concerned  with  animals, 
but  many  interesting  references  to  other  forms  of  nature 
also  are  found. 

The    sky  is  described  in  terms   much    like 

Skv 

■^  those  of  Ennius,  though  no  such  extravagance 

of  metaphor  appears.  It  is  caelitum  altum  templum  {Bimarc. 
XI),  caeli  cavernas  aureas  {Marc.  IV),  caeli  plagas  {Lex.  3Iaen. 
VI). 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurs  (KYNHTQP  I).  Her  light 
noon  is  once  mentioned; 

candens  corpore 
Taurus  trivio  lumiae  lunae  (rNfi®I  2.    VII) 

and  she  is  once  personified: 

limbus     .     .     .     lunae  bigas  acceptat  (i)yZ.  «!<f  ,S'er.  1.3). 
there  are  vias  stelligeras  aetheris  {Sesque.  VI), 


■^References  are  to  3f.  Terentl  Varronis  Saturaram  Menippet 
Relir£vAae,  Riese,  1865. 
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Stars  Constellations  appear  in  a  simile: 

ut  sidera  caeli 
divum,  circum  terrain  atque  axem 
quae  volvuntur  motu  orbito 

(rNfi©!.  2.   VI), 

and  picturesquely  in  the  following: 

repente  noctis  circiter  meridie, 

cum  pictus  aer  fei'u  id  Is  late  ignibug 

caeli  chorean  astricen  ostenderet  {Marc.  III). 

The  zodiac  is  described  in  a  passage  which  expresses  a 
.sense  of  man's  littleness  amid  the  vastness  of  nature: 

mundus  domus  est  maxima  homulli 
quam  quinque  altltonae  flammigerae 
zonae  cingunt,  per  quam  limbu3 
bis  sex  signis  stellumicantibus 
aptus  in  obliquo  aethere  Lunae 
bigas  aceeptat  [Dol.  out  Ser.  I). 

•Clouds  and  Rain      Rain  storms  are  three  times  described : 

nee  coruHcus  imber,  alto  nubilocadens  multus, 
grandine  implicatug  albo 

(TPI0AITH2  T.   V); 

aut  frigidos  nimbos  aquae  caducitur  ruentis  [Aeth.  I); 

and  more  elaborately: 

nubes  aquali,  frigido  velo  leves 

caeli  cavernas  aureas  subduxerant, 

aquam  vomentes  inferam  mortalibus  {^farc.  IV). 

Dawn  The  color  of  the  dawn  is  referred  to: 

aurorae  at  ost'rinum  hie  indutus  supparum  [Eum.  XLI:). 

."Nijiht  Night  is  7iigei\ 

(de)  noete  vhjra  ad  lutnina  ianipadis  soqueng  (Sexafjes.  XXI). 

Wind  and  squalls  are  the  subject  of  Stsque.  IV,  and  Here. 
Tn.  Fid.  IV.     The  coldness  of  the  north  wind. 
Wind  atjuiloniain  frigedinem,  is  shown  Cras.  Cred.  Hod. 

II,  and  hostile  winds  Sesque    X. 
4 
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The  wind  that  bears  the  ship  is  compared  to  a  horse : 

detis  habenas  animae  leni 
dum  nos  ventus  flamine  sudo 
suavem  ad  patriam  perducit 


(K02M0T.  VIII), 


and  winds  are  personified: 


ventus  buccas 
vehementiu'  sufflare  et  calcar  admovere  {Sesque.  VII); 

ventique  frigido  se  ab  axe  eruperant, 

phrenetici  septentrionum  filii, 

secum  ferentes  tegulas,  ramos,  syrus  [Marc.  V). 

Seasons  The  four  seasons  are  anni  tetrachordon  {Ser- 

ran.  II).     Autumn  is  the  season  of  Bacchus: 

cape  banc  caducam  Liberi  mollem  dapem, 

defrondem  Bromiae  autumnitatis  uvidam!  (Qidnquat.  VII). 

Spring  is  characterized  by  the  swallow : 

ver  blandum  viget  arvis  (et)  adest  hospes  hirundo  {Incert.  XIII). 

Sea  The  sea  is  rarely  mentioned  except  in  con- 

nection with  ships. 
A  few  metaphors  are  taken  from  it: 

numve  furentem  eculum  Damacrinum  insanus  equiso 

ex  hibernis  morbi  educet  fluctibus  umquam?  {Eum.  XVII). 

madness  is   "  pectore  fluctuanti "  {Eum.  XL VI). 
The  calm  sea  is  shown: 

(albumst  mare  atque)  adversi  venti  ceciderunt  (Sesque.  X). 

Epithets  of  the  sea  often  express  color:  albus  {Sesque. 
X) ;  aquilus  (K02M0T.  VII);  caerulus  {Marc.  II);  latus  {Mod.  II). 

The  shore  is  shown:  per  maritimas  oras  vagal  {Here.  Tu. 
Fid.  III). 

Ships  are  shown  Marc.  I;  II;  Here.  Tu.  Fid.  IV.  A  ship- 
is  compared  to  a  water  spider: 

ut  levis  tipulla  lymphon  frigidos  transit  lacus  {Bimarc.  XXI)^ 
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is  remivagam  {Bimarc.  XX),  citiremen  (Ag.  Mod.  I),  and  figures 

as  a  chariot  (K02M0T.  VIII).     The  phaselus  is  its  master's 

delight: 

alius  domini  delicias  phaselon  aptum 

tonsil  (lae  de)  litore  mobile  in  fluentum 

Bolvit  {Dcsult.  II). 

Streams  Streams  are  common.    They  are  found  in  simile  ; 

Cdvo  fonte  uti  cum  inrigavit 
cavata  amnium  anfracta,  in  silvam  volantes  (Parmcn.  IV); 

uti  rivus  praecipitate  in  nemore  deorsum 
rapitur  atque  offensus  aliquo  a  scopulo  lapidoso  albicatur 

(Cav.  Can.  I); 

metaphorically:  in  reliquo  corpore  ab  hoc  fonte  diffusast  anima 
{Anddbat.  X),  and  corporis  fervidos  fontium  .  .  .  lacus 
sanguinis  ( HEPI  EH.  IV). 

There  is  the  stream  that  gives  refreshment  to  the  trav- 
eller: retinet  viatorem  meridie  praetereuntem  Jons,  quod  au- 
tumnitas  in  anni  tetrachordo  mensum  praeterierat  (Serran.  II); 

Ismenias  hie  Thebagenes  fluit  scaturrex  (^.s^  Mod.  Mat.  G); 

Lydon  fluens  sub  Sardibus  flumen  tulit 

aurum  (EKATOMBH   I), 

(cf.  the  Pactolus  Lex.  Maen.  VII  and  the  Albula 

HEPmAOYS  II). 
To    a    stream    is    given    the    epithet    mobilis    {jluentum, 
Desult.  II). 

Mountains  The  usual  dreary  aspect  of  mountains  is  pre- 

sented: 

Pieridum  comes, 
quae  tenet  cava  geloque  acri  (horrida)  montium 
saxa  [Sescjuc.  XXII). 

The  mountains  of  Persia  are  mentioned  (AN0Pfin.  II),  and 
the  mountain  regions  of  Scythia  are  described  as  inhabited 
by   "inhospitable  solitude:" 

mortalis  nemo  exaudit,  sed  late  incolens 
Scytharum  inhospitalis  campis  vastitas  {Prom.  IV). 

Woods  One  figure  is  found: 

sum  uti  supernus  cortex  aut  cacumina 

morientum  in  querqueto  arborum  aritudine  {Prom.  II). 
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There  is  a  comic  description  of  hunting  {Meleag.  II). 
A  grove  is  described : 

ubi  lucus  opacua,  teneris  fruticibua  aptus  {Mut.  Mul.  Scab.  IV); 

the  lotus,  olive  and  plane  tree : 

caeditur  lotos  (atque)  alta  fros  decidit 
Palladis  platanus  ramia  {Pai'm.  VIII,  cf.  IX), 

and  the  fir: 

aliu3  teneram  abietem  solus  percellit  (Parvien.  VII). 

The  common  figurative  use  of  good  and  bad  harvests 
occurs  {Lex.  3Iaen.  IX),  and  the  word  virgin- 
Plants  (Zemi«m  designates  a  "  harvest  of  blows"  (^g^a^^. 

VIIL5).  Of  frost  the  verb  siiMeaWare  is  used  (EXfi  2E.  I). 
References  to  the  earth  and  its  products,  in  general  unim- 
portant, occur  Vinal.  I;  Ag.  Mod.  Ill;  Flax.  I;  TEPON.  XI; 
XII;  Man.   XIII;  TA^H  MEN.  XVII. »° 

Flowers  are  mentioned  only  as  a  source  of  honey  for 
bees  {Prom.  X,  p.  141). 

Birds  are  very  prominent.  They  appear  most  commonly 
Animals  in  figures : 

natura  humanis  omnia  sunt  paria. 

qui  pote  plus,  urget,  piscis  ut  saepe  minutos 

magnu'  comest,  ut  avis  enicat  accipiter  {Marco}}.  II). 

A  drinking  cup  is  nidus  potilis  {Quinquat.  VIII). 
The  swallow  appears  in  a  simile: 

ut  hirundines  virgultis  oblitis  luto  tegulas  fingebant 

(TA$H  MEN.  XVI). 

The  swallow  as  harbinger  of  spring  appears  Tncert.  XIII, 
(p.  138) ;  the  owl,  formidant  quam  Julio  ululam  (TA4)H  MEN. 

Ill); 

the  stork: 

at  nos  caduci,  naufragi,  ut  ciconiae; 

quarum  bipinnis  f  ulminis  plumas  vapor 

perussit,  alte  maesti  in  terram  cecidimus  (3farc.  VI). 

*'*'Pood  plants  are  mentioned.  Long.  Pug.  I;  Bimarc.  XXIV;  Eum. 
XIV,   XXVIII;  Man.  XVI. 
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Outside  of  figures  appear:  the  young  of  birds,  pullas  .  .  . 
fritinientes  ( Virg.  Dlv.  II) ; 

ad  quos  turn  volucris  venit  pusillos 

usque  ad  limina  nidica  esca  vilis  ( Virg.  Div.  V); 

the  kite,  prophet  of  rain: 

iuget  volitans  miluus:  aquam  e  nubibu'  tortam 

indicat  fore,  ut  tegillum  pastor  sibi  sumat  [Sesqiie.  VIII); 

the  duck: 

nequiquam  is  agilipennis  anates  trcraipcdas, 

huxeis  (cum)  rostris  pecudes,  (in)  paludibus 

(de)  nocte  nigra  ad  lumina  lampadis  sequens  (Sexagcs.  XXII); 

the  cock  Ahorirj.  I;  0N02A.  II;  Eum.  XVIII; 
the  peacock: 

ut  nitens  pavoni'  collus,  nil  extrinsecus  sumens  {Sexagcs.  XXII; 
rEPON.  XIII.) 

Of  wild  animals  the  variety  is  not  great.  The  lion 
(ONO:S  A.  XI),  wolf  (Sesque.  XI),  hedgehog,  and  snake 
{Eum.  XVIII).  The  qualities  of  the  fox  are  implied  in  the 
verb  vulpinare  {Mys.  III).  The  deer  is  most  common.  It 
appears  each  time  in  connection  with  hunting: 

contra  coactus  cervu'  latratu  canum 

fertur  bisulcis  ungulis  nitens  humu  {Prans.  Pared.  II); 

nempe  (aut)  suis  silvaticos  in  montibus  sectaris 
venabulo  aut  cervos,  qui  tibi  mali  nihil  fecerunt, 
verrutis — ah  artem  praeclaram!     (0N02  A.  XX). 

It  is  ccrvum  volabilem  {Meleag.  VIII) ; 

Other  forms  of  animal   life   are:  the   bat,    which   belongs 
"  neither  with  mice  nor  with  birds  "  {Agatli.  VII),  the  water- 
spider  {tipulla,  Bimarc.    XXI).     Milesian    bees:     quam    apes 
Milesiae  coegermt  ex  omnibus  Jloribus  libantes  {Prom.  X). 
The  crab,  figuratively : 

ut  in  litore  cancri  digitis  primoribus  stare  (Annor.  Jud.  II). 

As  in  Lucilius,  the  horse  is  the  most  interesting  of  do- 
mestic animals,  and  is  represented  in  various  ways.  Fig- 
uratively:    sed  neqite  vetuhis   canterlus  quam   novellus  melior 
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nec  canitudini  comes  virtus,  {Aborig.  III).  Sed  ut  equus  qui 
ad  vehendum  est  7iatus,  tamen  hie  traditur  magistro  ut  equiso 
doceat  tolutim  (TPIOAITH2  T.  III.  ).  Detis  habenas  animae  lent 
(K02M0T.  8,  p.  138).  The  high  spirit  of  the  horse  is  promi- 
nent in  the  expressions  ecum  mordaceitn  calcitronemve  {Sesque. 
XVII).  Besides  ecus  and  eculus  is  found  cahallus  (Sesque. 
XVI),  and  three  colors  are  described:  chestnut  (badius), 
pale  yellow  (gilvus),  and  mouse-color  (murinus).      (0N02  A. 

XXI). 
The  dog  is  twice  used   in  illustratioa:  ut  canis  sine  coda 

(TA^HMEN.  IV); 

sic  canis  fit  e  catello,  sic  e  tritico  spica  {Sezages.  X); 

metaphorically:  quid  latras,  quid  robis  (Id.  At.  I).  As  in 
Homer,  the  dog  is  the  type  of  faithfulness  (Sesque.  10).  The 
hunting  dog  appears  (Pra7is.  Parat.  II).  The  forum  is 
satirically  compared  to  a  pigpen  and  the  men  busy  in  it  to 
pigs  (Prom.  XIII).     Sheep  are  lanigeras  (AOrOMAX.  I). 

In  Varro's  satires,  as  in  Lucilius',  the  animal  world  is 
most  conspicuous.  As  in  Lucilius,  too,  many 
Summary  references  to  animals  (as  well  as  to  other  forms 
of  nature),  are  made  jestingly;  unlike  Lucilius,  however, 
Varro  seems  to  take  a  real  interest  in  them,  and  to 
feel  a  certain  human  sympathy  with  them.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  wild  animals  and 
birds.  Unlike  Lucilius,  too,  Varro  affords  several  in- 
teresting bits  of  description  of  other  forms  of  nature,  par- 
ticularly of  the  stars,  and  of  winds  and  rain.  Epithets  are 
in  general  few,  and  are  confined  mostly  to  the  sea.  Color 
terms,  however,  are  used  with  comparative  frequency. 

Though  the  character  of  his  works  would  seem  least 
adapted  to  encourage  the  expression  of  any  deep  feeling 
for  nature,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  for  Varro  a  con- 
siderable interest  in  many  of  her  manifestations. 

Of  a  sympathetic  relation  between  man  and  nature,  no 
traces  are  found,  unless  possibly  in  connection  with  the 
animal  world. 
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4.    EGXATIUS. 

•Sky  Both  fragments  of  Egnatius   are  concerned 

with  nature: 

denique  Mulciber  ipse  petens  aldssima  caeli 
continuo  it  (B.  Eg.  1); 

roscida  noctivagis  astris  lahentibus  Phoebe 
pulsa  loco  cessit  conc-edens  lucibus  fratris  (B.  2). 

5.    MARCUS    FURIUS   BIBACULUS. 

Of  the  seventeen  fragments  of  Bibaculus,  only  two  rep- 
resent  nature.     One  is  a  mythological  reference  to  dawn: 

interea  Oceani  linquens  Aurora  cubile  (B;  ]M.  F.  Bibac.  8). 
Another  is  a  reference  to  snowy  mountains, 

Juppiter  hibernas  cana  nive  conspuit  Alpes  (B.  IC).*^ 

6.    LUCRETIUS. ^- 

A  cursory  reading  of  Lucretius  leaves  the  impression 
that  there  are  many  somewhat  extended  descriptions  of 
nature,  both  in  connection  with  and  apart  from  scientific 
explanations  of  her  phenomena.  It  is  easy,  however,  to 
over-estimate  the  quantity  of  descriptions,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellence  of  its  quality;  partly  on  account  of 
the  frequency  with  which  brief  allusions  occur  throughout 
the  poems.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  descriptions  of 
nature  are  used  in  illustration  of  the  argument  of  the  poem. 
•Sky  The  sky  is  seldom  used  figuratively  or  in  il- 

lustrations. 

There  s^re  caeli  tempora  (I.  1066)  for  day  and  night;  (V.  231, 
VI.  362)  for  weather  and  seasons,  liquidissima  caeli  tem- 
2Jestas  (IV.  168)  for  fair  weather.  Templa  mentis  (V.  103)  for 
the  mind  involves  a  mixed  metaj^hor,  in  its  context,  if  the 

*'  Cf.  Hor.  Sat.  II.  S.il,  for  satiric  mention  of  this  expression, 
^^  References  are  to  Munro's  edition  (1893). 
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figurative  force  was  felt.  In  a  description  of  the  effect  of 
superstition  upon  the  mind,  the  figure  used  seems  drawn 
partly  from  the  darkening  of  a  stream  with  mud,  partly 
from  the  darkening  of  the  sky  with  clouds.'^ 

funditus  humanam  qui  vitam  turbat  ab  imo 

omnia  suffundens  mortis  nigrore  neque  ullam 

esse  voluptatem  liquidam  puramque  relinquit.       (III.  38). 

In  the  illustration  where  the  sky  is  used,  as  well  as  in 
other  representations  of  it,  its  grandeur  and  mystery  are 
made  prominent. 

To  illustrate  the  point  that  no  new  thing  is  altogether 
easy  to  understand,  no  familiar  one  difficult  or  marvellous, 
the  sky  is  used : 

suspicito  caeli  clarum  purumque  colorem, 

quaeque  in  se  cohibet,  palantia  sidera  passim, 

lunamque  et  solis  praeclara  luce  nitorem; 

omnia  quae  nunc  si  primum  mortalibus  essent, 

ex  inproviso  si  nunc  obiecta  repente, 

quid  magis  his  rebus  poterat  mirabile  dici 

aut  minus  ante  quod  auderent  fore  credere  gentes? 

nil,  ut  opinor:  ita  haec  species  miranda  fuisset. 

quam  tibi  iam  nemo,  fessus  satiate  videndi, 

suspicere  in  caeli  dignatur  lucida  templa!     (II.  1030). 

To  show  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  gods : 
quis  regere  immensi  summam 


quis  pariter  caelos  omnis  convertere  et  omnis 
ignibus  aetheriis  terras  suffire  feracis, 
omnibus  inve  locis  esse  omni  tempore  praesto, 
nubibus  ut  tenebras  faciat  caelique  serena 
concutiat  sonitu  (II.  1097). 


*'^The  use  oi  funditus  and  turbo  seems  to  point  to  the  former;  liquiclus 
and  purus  are  used  both  of  water  and  sky,  but  mental  conditions  are  so 
very  frequently  compared  by  Lucretius  to  light  and  darkness  that,  even  if 
the  first  part  of  the  figure  here  is  drawn  from  a  stream,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  the  thought  in  the  latter  was  of  the  darkening  of  the  sky,  Cf. 
the  description  of  the  darkening  sky,  VI,  479;  IV,  168  (p.  150).  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  formation  of  the  world,  V,  495  (p.  150),  the  sky  itself  is  com- 
pared to  the  clear  water  left  after  the  settling  of  mud: 
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and   again  to  show  why  men   suppose    them   to  exist   and 
where: 

nam  cum  suspicimus  magni  caelestia  mundi 

templa,  super  stellisque  raicantibus  aethera  fixum, 

et  venit  in  mentem  solis  lunaeque  viarum, 

tunc  aliis  oppressa  malis  in  pectora  cura 

ilia  quoque  expergefactum  caput  erigere  infit, 

nequae  forte  deum  nobis  inmensa  potestas 

sit,  vario  motu  quae  Candida  sidera  verset  (V.  1204); 

in  caeloque  deum  sedes  et  templa  locarunt, 

per  caelum  volvi  quia  nox  et  luna  videtur, 

luna  dies  et  nox  et  noctis  signa  severa 

noctivagaeque  faces  caeli  flammaeque  volantes, 

nubila  sol  imbres  nix  venti  fulmina  grando 

et  rapidi  fremitus  et  murraura  magna  minarum  (V.  1188). 

The  sky  is: 

hoc,  circum  supracjue  quod  omnem 
continet  amplexu  terram         ...  .         (V.  318), 

and  the  same  is  said  of  the  ether : 

qualis  hie  est,  avido  complexu  quern  tenet  aether  (II,  1066). 

Many  aspects  are  represented : 

Its  vastness  is  shown:  sublima  cadi  (I.  340);  altum  (IV. 
136) ;  altum  caelum  (V.  446,  VI.  287) ;  mundi  magnum  versatile 
templum  (V.  1436);  alta  caeli  fulgentia  templa  (V.  491);  caeli 
impetus  ingens  (V.  200);  patuli  aequora  mundi  (VI.  108); 
prompta  caeli  (VI.  817);  magnus  caeli  orhis  (V.  510);  magni 
caelestia  mundi  templa  (V.  1204) ;  together  with  its  hollow  ap- 
pearance, caeli  altus  hiatus  (IV.  417);  magnas  caeli  cavernas 
(IV.  171);  aetJieriis  cavernis  (IV.  391);  together  with  the  stars: 
signiferi  orbis  (V.  691);  signiferi  aetheris  aestus  (VI.  481);  stellis 
fulgentibus  apta  ....  caeli  domus  (VI.  357);  stellis  mi- 
cantibus  aethera  Jixum  (V.  1205).  Its  brightness  and  color: 
caeli  Serena  (11,  1100);  caeli  lucida  temjjla  (I,  1014;  II.  1039); 
fulgentia  caelestia  templa  (VI.  387,  cf.  V.  491);  caeli  clarum 
purunif/ne  colorem  (II.  1030) ;  aera  purum  (IV,  327) ;  caclo  puro 
(VI.  400);  caeli  caerula  (1.  1090);  magni  caerula  mundi  (V. 
771);  caerula  caeli  (VI.    96;  482);  caeli  templa  is  very  com- 
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mon  (I.  1064;  II.  1001;  VL  286;  644,  1228);  caeli  penetralia 
templa  (I.  1105);  Summania  templa  (V.  521);  caelestia  templa 
(V.  1204;  VI.  388;  670).  Caeli  tegmen  is  common  (I.  992; 
11.  663;  V.  1016);  caeli  domus  alta  tecta  (II.  1110)  carries 
the  same  idea.  Aetheris  orae  is  .found  (II.  1000;  IV.  215;** 
V.  657;  683);  with  alius  (III.  835;  V.  143);  aetheriae  orae  (V. 
85;  VI.  61);  with  ingens  (IV.  411). 

Epithets  in  the  foregoing  are:  alius  (II.  1110;  III.  835; 
IV.  136,  417;  V.  143;  446;  491;  584;  1434;  VI.  287);  caerulus 
(I.  1090;  V.  771;  VI.  96;  482);  clarus  (II.  1030);  fidgens  (V. 
491;  VL  158);  ingens  (IV.  411;  V.  200);  lucidus  (I.  1014;  IL 
1039);  magnus  (IV.  171;  V.  510,  771;  1204;  1436);  serenus 
(II.  1100);  signifer  (V.  691;  VI.  481);  suUimus  (L  340). 
Sun  Figures  are  few.      Its  relation  to  the  stars 

represents  that  of  Epicurus  to  the  rest  of  mankind: 

qui  genu3  humanum  iiigenio  superavit  et  omnis 

restincxit,  Stellas  exortua  ut  aetherius  sol  (III.  1043;  cf.  III.  1), 

and  light  is  brought  to  darkness  of  the  mind  by  philos- 
ophy : 

quo  carmine  demum 

clara  tuae  possim  praepandere  lumina  menti, 

res  quibus  occultas  penitus  convisere  possis  (I.  143  . 

So,  too,  philosophy  is  likened  to  the  sunlight  I.  146; 
II.  60;  III.  91;  VI.  40: 

hunc  igitur  terrorem  animi  tenebrasque  necessest 
non  radii  solis  nee  lucida  tela  diei 
discutiant,  sed  naturae  species  ratioque. 

Human  life  is  represented  as  lumina  vitae  V.  989. 
From  the  sun  many  illustrations  are  taken.     The  changes 
in  the  present  forms  of  matter  are  illustrated: 

principio  pars  terrai  nonnulla,  perusta 
solibus  adsiduis,  multa  pulsata  pedum  vi, 
pulveris  exhalat  nebulam  nubesque  volantis 
quas  validi  toto  dispergunt  aere  venti  (V.  251). 

"^Luminis  orae  occurs  I.  22  (with  dins),  1. 170;  179;  II.  577;  V.224;  781; 
1455). 
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In  the  discussion  of  the  reliability  of  the  senses,  the  ris- 
ing and  setting  of  the  sun  at  sea  are  used  as  illustrations  : 

in  pehii^o  ncautis  ex  unJis  ortus  in  undi:^ 

sol  fit  uti  videatur  obire  et  condere  lumen  (IV.  432); 

and  a  similar  illustration  is  taken  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  over  a  distant  mountain  (IV.  404).  The  swift  motion 
of  the  atoms  is  illustrated  from  the  sun  as  it  suddenly  fills 
the  world  with  light  on  rising  (II.  144,  p.  151).  Images 
in  great  numbers,  all  in  an  instant  of  time,  fly  from  the 
•surfaces  of  material  objects, 

— quasi  inulta  brevi  spatio  summittere  debet 

lumina  sol  ut  perpetuo  sint  omnia  plena, 

sic  ab  rebus  item  simili  ratione  necessest 

temporis  in  puneto  rerum  simulacra  ferantur  (IV.  16D. 

The  sun's  heat  and  light  are  examples  of  the  mobility  of 
things  made  of  very  small  atoms  (IV.  185),  and  again,  why 
-should  not  the  motion  be  swift,  of  images  cast  off  from 
the  surfaces  of  things,  if  atoms  from  within  the  bodies  of 

things  are  swift? 

solis  uti  lux 
ac  vapor,  haec  puneto  cernuntur  lapsa  diei 
per  totum  caeii  spatium  diffundere  sese 
jjerque  volare  mare  ac  terras  caelumque  rigare  (IV.  200).  ^' 

Again  they  are: 

frigus  ut  a  tluviis,  calor  ab  sole  aestus  ab  undis 
aequoris  exesor  moerorum  litora  circum  (IV.  219). 

Falling  stars  and  the  downward  course  of  the  sun's 
light  illustrate  the  fact  that  no  matter,  of  its  own  accord, 
can  rise  (II.  -09). 

Epithets  of  the  suu  are:  aetlierius  (III.  1041;  V.  '215;  267; 
281;  389);  praeclaru-s  (V.  120);  radiaim  (V.  4G2;  700);  its 
light  is  arclens  {radius,  V.  755;  VI.  860);  aureus  (aurea  ma- 
tutina  lumina,  V.  461);  candens  (luinen,  V.  721;  VI.  1197); 
candidus  (V.  779);  clarus  (V.  779);  hirgus  (V.  2Sl;  432);  liquidus 

"^  To  illustrate  the  constant  changes  ui  matter  almost  the  same  words  are 
used  (V.  281). 
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(V.  281) ;  praeclarus  {praeclara  luce  nitorem  II,  1032) ;  serenus- 
(II.  150);  splendldus  (II.  108);  tremulus  {iubarV.  697);  the  sun 
is  figuratively  represented  as  radiatum  insigne  diet  (V. 
700) ;  soils  rota  .  .  .  aUivolans  (V.  432) ;  soils  rota  (V.  564) ;, 
sol  rosea  face  (V.  976);  sol  rosea  lampade  (V.  610);  aeteriiam 
lampada  mundi  (V.  402);  the  sun  and  the  light  emanating. 
from  it  are  represented  as  a  fountain : 

laxgus  item  liquid!  fons  luminis,  aetherius  sol, 
inrigat  adsidue  caelum  candore  recenti 
suppeditatque  novo  confestim  lumine  lumen  (V.  281); 

as  a  perfume : 

ignibus  aetheriis  terras  sufEre  feracis  (II.  1098); 
as  sowing  the  fields  with  light: 

sol  etiam  caeli  de  vertice  dissipat  omnis 

ardorem  in  partis  et  lumine  consent  arva  (II.  210). 

The  sun,  moon  and  stars  move  across  the  sky  like  living 

beings: 

et  solis  flammam  per  caeli  caerula  pasci  (I.  1090); 

solis     .     ,     varies  cursus  lunaeque  meatus  (V.  774); 

(cf.  I.  128;  V.  76.) 
and  are  further  personalized : 

quove  modo  possent  offecto  lumine  obire 
et  neque  opinantis  tenebris  obducere  terras, 
cum  quasi  conivent  et  aperto  lumine  rursum 
omnia  convisunt  clara  loca  Candida  luce  (V.  776); 

as  cherishing    (fovere)    plants    and  animals   (1.807);  in  the 

mythological  account  of  Phaethon : 

solque  cadenti 
obvius  aeternam  succepit  lampada  mundi  (V.  401); 

as  teaching  man: 

at  vigiles  mundi  magnum  versatile  templum 

sol  et  luna  suo  lustrantes  lumine  circum 

perdocuere  homines  annorum  tempora  verti  (V.  1436). 

^oon  The  moon,  except  in   scientific  explanation, 

is  found  only  in  the  passages  already  quoted,  where  it  is 
spoken  of  in  a  general  way  together  with  the  sun.  Its 
phases  are  varias  splendoris  formas  (V.  716). 
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The  stars  are  not  often  used  in  illustration. 
5tars  Their    movements    across    the   sky  are    often 

represented.     To  show  that  nothing  rises  of  its  own  accord, 
it  is  said: 

nocturnasque  faces  caeli  sublime  volantis 

nonne  vides  lonjjos  ttammarum  ducere  tractus 

in  quascumque  dedit  partis  natura  ineatuiu? 

non  cadere  in  terrain  stellas  et  sidera  cernis?  (II.  206); 

In  the  discussion  of  the  reliability  of  the  senses  is  found: 

raraque  per  caelum  cum  venti  nubila  portant 
tempore  nocturno,  turn  splendida  signa  videutur 
labier  adversum  nimbos  atque  ire  superne 
longe  aliam  in  partem  ac  vera  ratione  feruntur  (IV.  ii3j; 

and  again: 

sidera  ces.sare  aetheriis  adfixa  caverni.s 

cuncta  vidontur,  et  adsiduo  sunt  omnia  motu, 

quandoquidem  longos  obitus  exorta  revisunt, 

cum  permensa  suo  sunt  caelum  corpore  claro  (IV.  391). 

Their  reflection  in  water  is  shown  (IV.  211,  p.  162).     Their 
quivering  motion  is  represented: 

atque  ideo  totum  circum  tremere  aethera  signis  (I.  10S9). 
There    are    jfja/anf/a  siVZera    (II,   1031);  noctnrnas  faces  caeli 
sublime   volant  is    (II,    208);  noctiuagae  faces  caeli  flainmaeque 
volantes  (V.  1191);  aefheris  ignes  (V.  448). 

Epithets  are:  Candidas  {sidus,  V.  1210);  clarus  (IV.  394); 
fervidus  {signum,  V.  628,  M2);flam7neus  (V.  D2b);fiilgens{st€lla, 
VI.  357);  gelidusiyi.  720) ;  labois  (I.  2;  aetheris  ignes,  I.  1034); 
lucidus  (signum,  V.  518);  micans  (stella,  V.  1205);  serenus 
{serena  sidera  radianiia,  IV.  213);  severus  {noctis  signa  severa, 
V.    1190);  splendidus  {sig7iu)/i,  IV.  444). 

They  are  invested  with  life  (IV.  394);  in  unde  aether-  sidera 
imscit  (I.  231);  more  fully: 

sive  ipsi  serpere  possunt 
quo  cuiusque  cibus  vocat  atque  iavitat  euntis, 
flammea  per  caelum  pascentis  copora  passim  (V.  523); 

and  in  I.  1034,  {vivant). 
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Clouds  Disease  sweeps  over  the  land  like  a  cloud  or 

mist  (Vl.  1122).     Dust  is  nehulam  nubesque  volantis  (V.  253). 
Clouds  appear  generally  in  scientific  explanations  of  their 
own  nature  and  phenomena.     They  are  used  as  illustrations 
but  seldom.     To  explain  the  movements  of  planets : 

nonne  vides  etiam  diversis  nubila  ventis 
diversas  ire  in  partes  inferna  supernis  (V.  646), 

and  the  formation  of  "idols,"  spontaneously  in  the  air: 

ut  nubes  facile  interdum  concrescere  in  alto 

cernimus  et  mundi  speciem  violare  serenam 

aera  mulcentes  motu.  nam  saepe  Gigantum 

ora  volare  videntur,  et  umbram  ducere  late, 

interdum  magni  montes  avolsaque  saxa 

montibus  anteire  et  solem  succedere  praeter, 

inde  alios  trahere  atque  inducere  belua  nimbos  (IV.  136). 

The  theory  of  images  is  again  illustrated: 

praeterea  modo  cum  fuit  liquidissima  caeli 
tempestas,  perquam  subito  fit  turbida  foede, 
undique  uti  tenebras  omnis  Acherunta  rearis 
liquisse  et  magnas  caeli  complesse  cavernas. 
usque  adeo  taetra  nimborum  nocte  coorta 
inpendent  atrae  formidinis  ora  superne  (VI.  168); 

and  again  by  reflection  of  clouds  (IV.  414,  p.  162).     Forma- 
tion of  clouds  is  described: 

praeterea  fluviis  ex  omnibus  et  simul  ipsa 

surgere  de  terra  nebulas  aestumque  videmus, 

quae  velut  halitus  hinc  ita  sursum  expressa  feruntur 

suffunduntque  sua  caelum  caligine  et  altas 

sufficiunt  nubis  paulatim  conveniundo: 

urget  enim  quoque  signiferi  super  aetheris  aestus 

et  quasi  densendo  subtexit  caerula  nimbis  (VI.  476). 

Clouds  when  formed  darken  the  sky  (II.  1100),  and,  passing 
before  the  sun,  cut  the  light  off  from  the  earth  (V.  286). 
The  brilliancy  of  rainless  clouds  is  described: 

etenim  cum  sunt  umore  sine  ullo, 
flammeus  est  plerumque  colos  et  splendidus  ollis  (VI.  207). 
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Epithets  applied  to  clouds  are  few:  aetherlus  (IV.  182; 
911 ;  VI.  98) ;  alius  (VI.  479 ;  495  ;  alias  nubis  nimbosque  volantis 
VI.  484) ;  fiammeus  (VI.  2Q)S);  furvus  (VI.  461);  n/^er  (VI.  256; 
526);  splendidus  (VI.  208). 

They  are  compared  with  other  things  apart  from  nature : 

concipiunt  etiam  multum  quoque  saepe  marinum 

umorem,  veluti  pendentia  vellera  lanae, 

cum  supera  magnum  mare  venti  nubila  portant  (VI.  503). 

They    are    in    battle   with    the  winds    (VI.  98).     Clouds 

when  spread  over  the  levels  of  the  sky   also  give  forth   a 

sound, 

carbasus  ut  quondam  magnis  intenta  theatris 

dat  crepitum  malos  inter  iactata  trabesque  (VI.  109). 
They  are  compared  with  other  phenomena  of  nature: 

sunt  etiam  fluctus  per  nubila,  qui  quasi  murmur 
dant  in  frangendo  graviter;  quod  item  fit  in  altis 
fluminibus  magnoque  mari,  cum  frangitur  aestus  (VI.  142). 

There  are  mountains  of  cloud  (VI.  159);  caves: 

tum  poteris  magnas  moles  cognoscere  eorum 
speluncasque  veiut  saxis  pendentibu'  structas 
cernere,  quas  venti  cum  tempestate  coorta 
complerunt,  magno  indignantur  murmure  clausi 
nubibus  in  caveisque  ferarum  more  minantur  (VI.  194), 

and  a  "night  of  cloud,"  taetra  node  nimborum  (IV.  172). 
Rainbow  In  connection  with  clouds  should  be  noticed 

the    rainbow,    which    is    mentioned  only  once  in   all    the 
poetry  of  this  period: 

Tum  color  in  nigris  existit  nubibus  arqui  (VI.  52G). 

Dawn  Dawn    and    sunrise   are    represented    in    their 

aspect  on  the  earth : 
primum  aurora  novo  cum  spargit  lumine  terras 
et  variae  voiucres  nemora  a  via  pervolitantes 
aera  per  tenerum  liquidis  loca  vocibus  opplent  (II.  144); 

aurea  cum  primum  gemmantis  rore  per  herbas 
matutina  rubent  radiati  lumina  solis 
exhalantque  lacus  nebulam  fluviique  perennes, 
ipsaque  ut  interdum  tellus  fumare  videtur  (V.  461); 
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in  the  sky : 

tempore  item  certo  roseam  Matuta  per  oras 
aetheris  auroram  differt  et  lumina  pandit  (V.  656); 

nitor  aurorae    (IV.    538),  is  contrasted   with   the  nigror  of 

night. 

Night  Darkness  is  used  in  illustrations: 

nam  veluti  pueri  trepidant  atque  omnia  caecis 

in  tenebris  metuunt,  sic  nog  in  luce  timemug  (III.  87;  VI.  35). 

Darkness  stands  for  obscurity  of  life  as  opposed  to  fame: 

ante  oculos  ilium  esse  potentem, 
ilium  aspectari,  claro  qui  incedit  honore, 
ipsi  se  in  tenebris  volvi  caenoque  queruntur  (III.  75); 

for  intellectual  difficulties: 

deinde  quod  obscura  de  re  tam  lucida  pango 
carmina  (I.  933;  IV.  8); 

for  ignorance  and  misery: 

qualibus  in  tenebris  vitae  quantisque  periclis 
degitur  hioc  aevi  quodcumquest  (II.  15); 

omnis  cum  in  tenebris  praesertim  vita  laboret  (II.  54); 

e  tenebris  tantis  tam  clarum  extollere  lumen 

qui  primus  potuisti  inlustrans  commoda  vitae  (III.  1); 

quique  per  artem 
fluctibus  e  tantis  vitam  tantisque  tenebris 
in  tam  tranquillo  et  tam  clara  luce  locavit  (V.  10); 

an,  credo,  in  tenebris  vita  ac  maerore  iacebat, 
donee  diluxit  rerum  genitalis  origo  (V.  171). 

(cf.  I.  1115;  also  I.  146;  II.  60;  III.  91;  VI.  40,  p.  146). 

There  are  many  allusions  to  the  night  sky  and  its  stars: 
noctis  unibris  (V.  974),  nigral  noctis  (IV.  537),  nodes  sereiias 
(I.  142),  severa  silentia  noctis  (IV,  460),  taetra  nimborum  node 
coorta  (IV.  172;  VI.  253),  caeca  nox  (I.  1115),  noctis  caligine 
i^aeca  (IV.  456);  roriferis  umbris  (VI.  864). 

The  sort  of  personification  common   in  the   tragedies,  is 
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not  found  at  all.     The  nearest  approach,  to  personification 

is  in  the  following: 

nee  tibi  caeca 

nox  iter  eripiet  quin  ultima  natural 

pervidea3  (I.  1115); 

nox  ubi  terribili  terras  caligine  texit  (VI.  S52); 

hoc  ubi  roriferis  terrain  nox  obruit  umbris  (VI.  864). 

The  term  aura  is  used  for  air  (III.  400 ;  592 ;  V.  236 ;  VI.  1129) ; 

and    aurae  aeris   or   aeriae    aurae  meaning  air 

^^''"'*  occurs  I.  207;  783;  801;    803;  II.  203;  III.  456; 

570;    IV.  933.     The  mind  moves    the  body  as  the    wind  a 

ship  (IV.  897).     Wind  is  figuratively  used: 

.     .     .     tu  fac  ne  ventis  verba  profundam  (IV.  931). 

Winds  are  used  in  illustrations  only  a  few  times.  Their 
action  helps  explain  that  of   "  idols  "  upon  the  eye: 

veutud  euim  quoque  paulatim  cum  verberat  et  cum 
acre  fluit  frigus,  non  privam  quamque  solemus 
particulam  venti  sentire  et  frigoris  eiu3  (IV.  259). 

Thunder   is   sometimes  caused  by   wind   blowing   through 
clouds  of  irregular  form : 

scilicet  ut,  crebram  silvam  cum  tlamina  cauri 
perflant,  dant  sonitum  frondes  raraique  fragorem. 
fit  quoque  ut  interdum  validi  vis  incita  venti 
perscindat  nubem  perfringens  impete  recto. 
nam  quid  possit  ibi  flatus  manifesta  docet  res, 
hie,  ubi  lenior  est,  in  terra  cum  tamen  alta 
arbusta  evolvens  radicibu-s  haurit  ab  imis  (VI.  135). 

In  the  description  of  the  seasons  (V.  737  ff.),  zephyrus  is 
one  of  the  forerunners  of  spring,  etesia  jJabra  aquilonum 
characterize  summer  (of.  VI.  730;  715),  and  autumn  is  ac- 
companied by 

altitonans  Volturnus  et  auster  fulmiue  pollens  (V.  745). 
Favonus  is  typical  of  spring: 

et  reserata  viget  genitabilig  aura  favoni  (I.  11). 
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The  power  of  wind  is  brought  out: 

cur  eadem  credis  sine  corpore  in  aere  apei'to 

cum  validis  ventis  aetatem  degere  posse?  (Ill,  508); 

principle  venti  vis  verberat  incita  portus 
ingentisque  ruit  navis  et  nubila  differt, 
interdum  rapido  percurrens  turbine  campos 
arboribus  magnis  sternit  montisque  supremos 
silvifragis  vexat  flabris:  ita  perfurit  acri 
cum  fremitu  saevitque  minaci  murmure  ventus  (I.  271), 
(cf.  I.  281,  p.  160). 

Epithets  usually  express  strength  and  fierceness:  /en^s 
(VI.  ^92) ;  frig idus  [vis,  VI.  319);  genitabilis  (Favonus,  I.  11); 
incertus  (procella,  V.  504;  782);  magmis  (II.  766);  petulans 
{aura,  VI.  Ill);  rapidus  (turbo,  I.  273;  VI.  668);  saevus  (pro- 
cella, III.  805;  tempestas,  VI.  458);  silvijragus  (Jlahrum,  I. 
275);  validus  (auster,  I.  899;  III.  494;  509;  V.  254;  266; 
VI.  12i;  137);  violens  (V.  122Q;  turbo,  V.  217;  503;  1231); 
(vlolenfus  turbo  V.  368) ;  volans  (tempestas,  VI.  611). 

Winds  are  personalized  by  the  use  of  the  epithets  saevus, 
validus,  etc.,  above,  and  more  definitely,  when  they  are 
compared  to  wild  beasts  (VI.  196  p.  151),  and  troops  in 
battle : 

quod  nisi  respirent  venti,  vis  nulla  refrenet 
res  neque  ab  exitio  possit  reprehendere  euntis. 
nunc  quia  respirant  alternis  inque  gravescunt 
et  quasi  coUecti  redeunt  ceduntque  repulsi  (VI.  568), 
(cf.  the  battle  of  winds  and  clouds  VI.  97). 

Rain  and  The  downward    motioa  of  the  atoms  is  corn- 

Snow,  pared  to  rain: 

imbris  uti  guttae,  caderent  per  inane  prof  undum  (II.  222). 

A  shower  of  roses  is  compared  to  snow,  II.  627,  (p.  169). 

Epithets    of    snow    are    canus   (III.    21),    albus   (VI.  736) 
of  melting  snow  on  mountains;  gelidus  (VI.   107). 
Seasons  The  changing  seasons  are  noted : 

quod  faciunt  nobis  annorum  tempora,  circum 

cum  redeunt  fetusque  ferunt  variosque  lepores, 

nee  tamen  explemur  vital  fructlbus  umquam  (III.  1005), 
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and  the  atmospheric  phenomena  characteristic  of  them : 

fulmina  postremo  nix  imbres  nubila  venti 
non  nimis  incertis  fiunt  in  partibus  anni  (V.  675), 
(see  also  I.  174;  V.  670;  737.) 

In  spring,  tempora  florentia  veris  (VI.  359),  thunder  is  fre- 
quent. Spring  and  autumn,  when  summer  and  winter  are 
contending  for  mastery,  are /re/'«  anni  (VI.  374),  and  spring 
is  typitied  by  Venus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  book. 

Summer  is  the  season  of  ripening  grain  (I.  174);  in  au- 
tumn, the  grapes  mature  (I.  174),  and 

magis  stellis  fulpentibus  apta 
concutitur  caeli  tlomus  undique  totaque  tellus  (VI.  357); 

in  winter:. 

cernis 
arbita  puniceo  fieri  matura  colore  (V.  940). 

The  epithet  acer  is  applied  to  winter  (VI.  373). 

Autumn  is  personified  autumno  suadente  (I.  175),  and  all 
the  seasons: 

it  ver  et  Venus,  et  Veneris  praenuntius  ante 

pennatus  graditur,  zephyri  vestigia  propter 

Flora  quibus  mater  praespargens  ante  viai 

cuncta  coloribus  egregiis  et  odoribus  opplet. 

inde  loci  sequitur  calor  aridus  et  comes  una 

pulverulenta  Ceres  et  etesia  flabra  aquilonum. 

inde  autumnus  adit  graditur  simul  Euhius  Euan. 

inde  aliae  tempestates  ventique  secuntur, 

altitonans  Volturnus  et  auster  fulmine  pollens. 

tandem  bruma  nives  adfert  pigrumque  rigorem 

reddit:  hiemps  sequitur  crepitans  banc  dentibus  algu  (V.  737). 

5ea  The  sea  is  often  figuratively  used. 

The  epileptic 

agens  animam  spumat,  quasi  in  aequore  salso 
ventorum  validis  fervescunt  viribus  undae  (III.  493). 

The  action  of  the  magnet  is  caused  by  an  air  which 
trudit  et  inpellit,  quasi  navem  velaque  ventus  (VI.  1033). 
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Atoms  are  themselves  colorless,  else  wtiy  should  the 
same  objects  so  often  change  in  color: 

ut  mare,  cum  magni  commorunt  aequora  venti, 
vertitur  in  canos  candenti  marmore  fluctus  (II.  766). 

Atoms  are  infinite  in  number: 

— quasi  naufragiis  magnis  multisque  coortis 

disiectare  solet  magnum  mare  transtra  guberna 

antemnas  proram  malos  tonsasque  natantis, 

per  terrarum  omnis  oras  fluitantia  aplustra 

ut  videantur  et  indicium  mortalibus  edant, 

infldi  maris  insidias  virisque  dolumque 

ut  vitare  velint,  neve  ullo  tempore  credant, 

subdola  cum  ridet  placidi  pellacia  ponti, 

sic  tibi  si  finita  semel  primordia  quaedam 

constitues,  aevom  debebunt  sparsa  per  omnem 

disiectare  aestus  diversi  materiai, 

numquam  in  concilium  ut  possint  compulsa  coire  (II.  552). 

The  newborn  child  lies  naked  on  the  ground 

ut  saevis  proiectus  ab  undis 

navita  (V.  222). 

Metaphorically  are  found  maeriae  tanto  in  pelago  (II.  550) ; 
a  sea  of  trouble  is  expressed  in  fluctibus  e  tantis  (V.  11) ;  and 
the  sea  of  life  in 

idque  minutatim  vitam  provexit  in  altum 

et  belli  magnos  commovit  funditus  aestus  (V.  1434). 

spring  and  autumn  are/reiws  anni  (VI.  364;  374);  there  are 
aerias  undas  (II.  152)  through  which  the  sun's  rays  must 
make  their  way;  aetheris  aestus  (V.  483;  519);  and  the  air  is 
compared  to  the  sea  in  77iare  aeris  (V.  276)  and  ventis  furi- 
hundus  fluctuet  aer  (VI.  367).  There  are  belli  flioctus  (V. 
1289);  belli  aestus  (V,  1435);  nigras  lethargi  undas  (III. 
829) ;  mentis  aestus  (III.  173),  curarum  tristis  in  pectore  fluctus 
(VI.  34);  waves  of  trouble  (V.  11) ;  of  anger  (VI.  74.) 

The   sea  is  used  in   many   illustrations.     Everything  is 
produced  from  a  definite  seed;  if  it  were  not  so 
cur  homines  tantos  natura  parare 
non  potuit,  pedibus  qui  pontum  per  vada  possent 
transire  et  magnos  manibus  divellere  montis?  (I.  199). 
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Nature  dissolves,  but  does  not  destroy,  else 

unde  mare  ingenuei  fontes  externaque  longe 
flumina  suppeditant?  (I.  230). 

The  movements  of  the  ether  are  likened  to  the  Pontus 
(V.  506).  The  invisibility  of  atoms  is  no  proof  of  their  non- 
existence : 

denique  fluctifrago  suspensa  in  litore  vestes 

uvescunt,  eaedem  dispansae  in  sole  serescunt. 

at  neque  quo  pacto  peraederit  umor  aquai 

visumst  nee  rursum  quo  pacto  fugerit  aestu  (I.  SOS).** 

Almost  the  same  illustration  explains  the  formation  of 
clouds  (VI.  470).  The  theory  of  images,  their  exceeding 
fineness,  is  thus  illustrated: 

denique  in  os  salsi  venit  umor  saepe  saporis, 
cum  mare  versamur  propter  (IV.  222). 

The  production  and  sound  of  thunder  is  compared  to  the 
breaking  of  waves  (VI.  142,  p.  151). 

From  navigation  many  points  are  illustrated.  The  argu- 
ment for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  senses : 

qua  vehimur  navi,  fertur,  cum  stare  videtur; 

quae  manet  in  stations,  ea  praeter  creditur  ire. 

et  fugere  ad  puppim  colles  campique  videntur 

quos  agimus  praeter  navem  velisque  volamus  (IV.  387); 

in  pelago  nautis  ex  undis  ortus  in  undis 

sol  fit  uti  videatur  oVjire  et  condere  lumen; 

quippe  ubi  nil  aliud  nisi  aquam  caelumque  tuentur; 

ne  leviter  credas  labefactari  undique  sensug. 

at  maris  ignaris  in  portu  clauda  videntur 

navigia  aplustris  fractis  obnitier  undae. 

nam  quaecumque  supra  rorem  salis  edita  pars  est 

remorum,  recta  est,  et  recta  superne  guberna: 

quae  demersa  liquorem  obeunt,  refracta  videntur 

omnia  converti  sursumque  supina  reverti 

et  refiexa  prope  in  summo  fluitare  liquore  (IV.  432). 


"  For  other  aspects  of  the  shore  see  p.  159. 
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The  body  is  moved  by  the  mind,  a  thin,    invisible   sub- 
stance as  the  ship  by  the  wind: 

quippe  etenim  ventus  suptili  corpore  tenvia 
trudit  agens  magnarn  magno  molimine  navem 
et  manus  una  regit  quantovis  inapete  euntem 
atque  gubernaclum  contorquet  quolibet  unum, 
multaque  per  trocleaa  et  tympana  pondere  magno 
commovet  atque  levi  sustollit  machina  nisu  (IV.  901). 

The  same  idea  is  found  in  a  simile  IV.  897. 
The  theory  that  color  is  not  a  property  of  atoms  is  illus- 
trated from  the  whitening  of  the  sea  in  foam: 

ut  mare,  cum  magni  commorunt  aequora  venti, 
vertitur  in  canos  candenti  marmore  fluctus; 

quod  si  caeruleis  constarent  aequora  ponti 
seminibus,  nullo  posseut  albescere  pacto  (II.  766). 

The  stormy  aspect  of  the  sea  is  shown  in  other  passages 

as  well  as  in  some  of  tlie  illustrations  already  quoted. 

nam  fit  ut  interdum  tamquam  demissa  columna 
in  mare  de  caelo  descendat,  quam  freta  circum 
fervescunt  graviter  spirantibus  incita  flabris, 
et  quaecumque  in  eo  turn  sint  deprensa  tumultu 
navigia  in  summum  veniant  vexata  periclum. 
hoc  fit  ubi  interdum  non  quit  vis  incita  venti 
rumpere  quam  coepit  nubem,  sed  deprimit,  ut  sit 
in  mare  de  caelo  tamquam  demissa  columna 
paulatim,  quasi  quid  pugno  bracchique  superne 
coniectu  trudatur  et  extendatur  in  undas; 
quam  cum  discidit,  hinc  prorumpitur  in  mare  venti 
vis  et  fervorem  mirum  concinnat  in  undis; 
versabundus  enim  turbo  descendit  et  illam 
deducit  pariter  lento  cum  corpore  nubem; 
quam  simul  ac  gravidam  detrusit  ad  aequora  ponti, 
ille  in  aquam  subito  totum  se  inmittit  et  omne 
excitat  ingenti  sonitu  mare  fervere  cogens  (VI.  426); 

summa  etiam  cum  vis  violenti  per  mare  venti 
induperatorem  classis  super  aequora  verrit 
cum  validis  pariter  legionibus  atque  elephantis, 
non  divom  pacem  votis  adit  ac  prece  quaesit 
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ventorum  pavidus  paces  animasque  secundag, 
nequiquam,  quoniam  violento  turbine  saepe 
correptus  nilo  fertur  minus  ad  vada  leti?  (V.  1226); 

(cf.  VI.  256).  It  hinders  man  by  holding  the  lands  apart. 
(V.  203,  p.  164.)  Other  aspects  are  shown  in  the  following: 
the  surf  on  the  shore: 

insula         ........ 

quam  fluitans  circum  magnis  anfractibus  aequor 
Ionium  glaucis  aspargit  virus  ab  undis  (I.  720); 

the  sea  birds  about  the  shore: 

accipitres  atque  ossifragae  mergique  marinis 
fiuctibus  in  salso  vietum  vitamque  petentes  (V.  1079); 

the  shells  upon  the  beach : 

concharumque  genus  parili  ratione  videmua 

pingere  telluris  gremium,  qua  mollibus  undis 

litoris  incurvi  bibulam  pavit  aequor  harenam  (II.  374). 

References  to  the  sea  in  scientific  explanations  are  found 
VI.  552;  694;  890. 

The  sea  is:  ae(juor  or  aequora  ponti  (I.  8;  II.  781;  IV. 
410;  V.  1000;  VI.  474;  628);  acerbus  {Neptuni  corpus  acerbum, 
II.  472) ;  altus  (III.  784;  1030;  V.  374;  gitrges,  V.  387;  914  1434) ; 
avidus  (I.  1031);  caeruleus,  (II.  772);  caerulus  (j)onti  2>^«9'a 
caerula,  V.  481) ;  caniis  (canos  fluctus  candenti  marmore  (II.  767) ; 
glaucus  (I.  719);  infidus  (II.  557);  ImmanU  (IV.  410);  immensus 
(II.  590);  liquidus{llquidamriioleiiicamposque  natantis,  VI.  405; 
1142);  magnus  (II.  1;  553;  III.  1029;  V.  276;  VI.  144;  505,  ) ;  615 
mollis  {unda,  II.  375);  naviger  (I.  3);  jjrofundus  (V.  417); 
rapidus  (I.  720);  ridens  {unda,  V.  IQOd);  saevus  (unda  V.  222); 
salsus  (III.  493;  1031;  V.  128;  482;  794;  1080;  VI.  634;  891; 
894);  sonorus  (V.  35);  subdolus  (II.  559;  V.  1005);  turbidus 
(V.   1000). 

The  shore  is:  bibnlus  {Jiarena,  II.  376j;  fluctifragus  (I. 
305);  incurvus  (II.  376). 

The  sea  is  figuratively  represented  as  a  field;  campos  na- 
tantis (V.  488;  VI.  405;  1142),  iam  inare  velivoHs  flortbat  2>up- 
pibus  (V.  1442);  as  sudor  maris  (II.  465),  and  by  the  term 
velivolus  (V,  1442)  is  implied  an  analogy  with  the  sky.      It 
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is  endowed  with  life,  by  the  use  of  the  epithets  avidus  and 
saevus,  and  in  the  description  of  its  effects  upon  rocks  and 
walls: 

aestus  ab  undis 
aequoris  exesor  moerorum  litora  circuin  (IV.  219;  cf,  I.  326), 

and  more  definitely  personified,  in  the  descriptions  of  its 
cruelty  and  perfidy  to  man.     In  the  golden  age, 

hie  temere  incassum  frustra  mare  saepe  coortum 
saevibat  leviterque  minas  ponebat  inanis, 
nee  poterat  quemquam  plaeidi  pellaeia  ponti 
subdola  pellieere  in  fraudem  ridentibus  undis, 
improba  naueleri  ratio  eum  caeca  iacebat  (V.  1002), 

(cf.  II.  556).     This  enemy  Xerxes  overcame: 

viam  qui  quondam  per  mare  magnum 
stravit  iterque  dedit  legionibus  ire  per  altum 
ac  pedibus  salsas  docuit  superare  lucunas 
et  contempsit  equis  insultans  murmura  ponti  (III.  1029). 

Sailors  wage  war  with  the  wind  (IV.  968). 

The  most  elaborate  simile  is  that  where  the 
""^a^s  force  of  wind  is  compared  to  a  stream  in  flood : 

nee  ratione  fluunt  alia  stragemque  propagant 
et  eum  mollis  aquae  fertur  natura  repente 
flumine  abundanti,  quam  largis  imbribus  auget 
montibus  ex  altis  magnus  decursus  aquai 
fragmina  coniciens  silvarum  arbustaque  tota, 
nee  validi  possunt  pontes  venientis  aquai 
vim  subitam  tolerare:  ita  magno  turbidus  imbri 
molibus  incurrit  validis  cum  viribus  amnis  (I.  280). 

The  formation  of  the  earth  is  compared  to  the  settling 
of  mud  in  a  stream  or  pond: 

Sic  igitur  terrae  concreta  corpore  pondus 
constitit  atque  omnis  mundi  quasi  limus  in  imum 
confluxit  gi-avis  et  subsedit  funditus  ut  faex; 
inde  mare  inde  aer  inde  aether  ignifer  ipse 
corporibus  liquidis  sunt  omnia  pura  relicta, 
et  leviora  aliis  alia,  et  liquidissimus  aether 
atque  levissimus  aerias  super  influit  auras, 
nee  liquidum  corpus  turbantibus  aeris  auris 
commiseet  (V.  495). 
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The  sun  is  several  times  compared  to  a  fountain: 

illud  item  non  est  mirandutn,  qua  ratione 
tantulus  ille  queat  tantum  sol  mittere  lumen, 
quod  maria  ac  terras  omnis  caelumque  rigando 
compleat  et  calido  perfundat  cuncta  vapore. 
nam  licet  hinc  mundi  patefactum  totius  unum 
largifiuum  fontem  scatere  atque  erumpere  lumen, 

nonne  vides  etiam  quam  late  parvus  aquai 

prata  riget  fons  interdum  campisque  redundet?  (V.  592). 

Figurative   use  of  rigare  and  inrUjare  occurs   also  V.  281; 

IV.  203  of  the  sun;  of  sleep  IV,  908;  of  the  action  of  the 

will: 

principium  dat  et  hinc  motus  per  membra  rigantur  (II.  2G2). 

Flow  of  language  is  compared  to  a  full  stream: 

hoc  tibi  de  piano  possum  promittere,  Memmi: 
usque  adeo  largos  haustus  e  fontibu'  magnis 
lingua  meo  suavis  diti  de  pectore  fundet  (I.  411). 

The  magnet's  power  is  regarded  as  a  stream: 

inpellant  ut  earn  Magnesia  flumine  saxa  (VI.  10C4). 

There  are  also  sangu'diis     .     .     .     calklitin,   de  pectore  fluraen 
(II.  354),  and  rivers  of  odors: 

unde  fluens  voivat  varius  se  fluctus  odorum  (IV.  675). 

Fear  of  death  is  fontem  curarum  (III.  82).     The  verb  derivare 
is  figuratively  used  in  the  following: 

nee  vitulorum  aliae  species  per  pabula  laeta 
derivare  queunt  animum  curaque  levare  (II.  364). 

The    constant    dropping  of  water  will   wear  away  stone 
(IV.  1286). 
The  reliability  of  the  senses  is  illustrated  from  a  stream: 

denique  ubi  in  medio  nobis  ecus  acer  obhaesit 
flumine  et  in  rapidas  amnis  despeximus  undas, 
stantis  equi  corpus  transversum  ferre  videtur 
vis  et  in  adversum  fiumen  contrudere  raptim, 
et  quocumque  oculos  traiecimus  omnia  ferri 
et  fluere  adsimili  nobis  ratione  videntur  (IV.  420). 
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The  explanation  of  images  is  illustrated  from  reflec- 
tion in  water  (IV.  99),  the  argument  for  the  reliability  of 
the  senses  from  the  same: 

at  conlectus  aquae  digitum  non  altior  unum, 
qui  lapides  inter  sistit  per  strata  viaruin, 
despectum  praebet  sub  terras  inpete  tanto, 
a  terris  quantum  caeli  patet  altus  hiatus: 
nubila  dispicere  et  caelum  ut  videare  videre 
corpora  mirando  sub  terras  abdita  caelo  (IV.  415). 

The  swiftness  of  the  motion  of  images  must  be  great: 

quod  simul  ac  primum  sub  diu  splendor  aquai 

ponitur,  extemplo  caelo  stellante  serena 

sidera  respondent  in  aqua  radiantia  mundi  (IV.  211). 

If  living  beings  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  they 
would  be: 

ut  per  aquas  quae  nunc  rerum  simulacra  videmus  (I.  1060). 

An  explanation  of  the  motion  of  the  stars  may  be  that 
an  air  flows  below  and  moves  them, 

ut  fluvios  versare  rotas  atque  haustra  videmus  (V.  516). 

The  movement  of  images  is  frigus  ut  a  fluviis  (IV.  219; 
cf.  IV.  675). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  aspects  of  streams  there  are 
streams  flowing  through  level  country: 

nee  tenerae  salices  atque  herbae  rore  vigentes 
fluminaque  ilia  queunt  summis  labentia  ripis 
oblectare  animum  subitamque  avertere  curam  (II.  361); 

mountain  streams,  magnas  e  .  .  .  montibus  undas   (I.    1036), 
and  streams  in  flood,  (cf.  I.  280,  p.  160). 

nee  tanto  possent  venientes  opprimere  imbri, 
flumina  abundare  ut  facerent,  camposque  natare, 
si  non  extructis  foret  alte  nubibus  aether  (VI.  266). 

They  are  more  picturesquely  described  in  the  following: 

et  variae  volucres,  laetantia  quae  loca  aquarum 
concelebrant  circum  ripas  fontisque  lacusq'ue  (II.  3M), 
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and  in  the  account  of  the  primitive  man: 

at  sedare  sitini  fluvii  fontesque  vocabant, 

ut  nunc  montibus  e  magnis  decursus  aquai 

claru'  citat  late  sitientia  saecla  feraruni. 

denique  nota  vagi  silvestria  templa  tenebant 

nynipharum,  (luibus  e  scibant  umori'  fluenta 

lubrica  proluvie  larga  lavere  umida  saxa, 

umida  saxa,  super  viridi  stillantia  musco, 

et  partim  piano  scatcre  atque  erumpere  campo  (V.  945). 

The  Nile  is  described  in  A'l.  712. 

Streams  are  represented  by  epithet  as:  abundans  (I.  282); 
altus  (VI.  143);  amoenus  {fons,  IV.  1024);  geUdu.«  (VI.  1172); 
largus  (unda,  I.  1031);  lubrlcus  (fluentum,  V.  949);  mognus 
(I.  296;  1086);  perennis  (V.  463);  o-aden.s  (V.  256);  ra2)ax 
(I.  17;  V.  341);  rapidiis  (I.  15);  {inula,  I.  421);  validnf^  (IV.  291). 

Streams  are  endowed  with  life  in  the  following: 

ad  caput  amnibus  omnis 
convenit,  inde  super  terras  iiuit  agmine  dulci 
qua  via  secta  semel  liquido  pede  detulit  undas  (V.  270). 

et  mora  quae  tluvios  passim  refrenat  euntis  (VI.  531); 

ripas  radentia  jlumina  rodunt  (V.  256),  and  also  by  the  use 
of  such  epithets  as  rapax  and  validus.  No  more  definite 
personalization  is  found,  however. 

There  are  mountains  of  cloud  and  hail  (VI.  159).  The 
climbing  of  mountains  illustrates  difficulty  in 
attainment  and  peace  in  attainment: 

ardua  dum  metuunt,  amittunt  vera  vial  (I.  659). 


Mountains 


Epicurus 

et  fineiu  statuit  cuppedinis  atque  timoris 

exposuitque  bonum  su;nmum  quo  tendimus  otnnea  (VI.  25), 

and  when  the  heights  are  reached  there  is  peace ;  for 

— nil  dulcius  est,  bene  quaiu  munita  tenere 
edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena, 
despicere  unde  queas  alios  passimque  videre 
errare  atque  viam  palantis  quaerere  vitae  (II.  7). 
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A  few  illustrations  only  are  taken  from  mountains. 
Everything  comes  from  a  fixed  seed,  else  why  are  there 
not  men  strong  enough  magnos  manibus  divellere  montis  (I. 
201).  In  the  argument  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  senses^ 
with  many  other  illustrations  from  nature,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing: 

exstantisque  procul  medio  de  gurgite  montis 

classibus  inter  quos  liber  patet  exitus  ingens, 
insula  coniunctis  tamen  ex  his  una  videtur  (IV.  397). 

The  constant  change  of   material   forms  is  illustrated  by 

the  wearing  away  of  mountains: 

denique  non  monimenta  virum  dilapsa  videmus 
quaerere  proporro  sibi  sane  seneseere  credas, 
non  ruere  avolsos  silices  e  montibus  altis  (V.  311). 

'  The  invisible  motion  of  atoms  is  illustrated  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  distant  plain  where  soldiers  are  moving, 
from  a  hill: 

et  tamen  est  quidam  locus  altis  montibus  unde 
stare  videntur  et  in  campis  consistere  fulgor  (II.  331), 

and  of  the  hill  from  the  plain  (II.  317,  p.  178). 

The    action  of   lightning  upon  dry  clouds   is   likened  to 
that  of  fire  in  laurel  woods  on  mountains: 

aridior  porro  si  nubes  accipit  ignem, 

uritur  ingenti  sonitu  succensa  repente; 

lauricomos  ut  si  per  montis  flamma  vagetur 

turbine  ventorum  comburens  impete  magno  (VI.  150). 

Mountains  are  useless  to  man  and  as  such  are  classified 
with  other  useless  regions: 

principio  quantum  caeii  tegit  impetus  ingens, 
inde  avidei  partem  montes  silvaeque  ferarum 
possedere,  tenent  rupes  vastaeque  paludes 
et  mare  quod  late  terrarum  distinet  oras  (V.  200). 

They  are  the  home  of  wild  beasts,  to  be  avoided: 

ita  ad  satiatem  terra  ferarum 
nunc  etiam  scatit  et  trepido  terrore  repleta  est 
per  nemora  ac  montes  magnos  silvasque  profundas 
quae  loca  vitandi  plerumque  est  nostra  potestas  (V.  39) 

cf.    V.  624;  947). 
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Mountains  and  woods  are  the  home  of  primitive  man 
(V.  955;  992);  on  mountains  the  trees,  rubbing  their 
branches  together,  cause  fire  (I.  S97);  they  are  the  home 
of  clouds  {VI.  459),  wind  (VI.  439)  and  snow,  (VI.  983). 
Volcanoes  are  described  in  I.  722;  II.  59o;  VI.  680. 

A  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  peace  of  mountain  regions 
is  felt  in  the  following: 

inde  minutatim  dulcis  didicere  querellaa, 
tibia  quas  fundit  digitis  pulsata  canentuui, 
avia  per  nemora  ac  silvus  saltusque  reperta, 
per  loca  pastorum  deserta  atque  otia  dia  (V.  1384). 

Probably  avia  pieridiim  (I.  926),  refers  to  similar  regions, 
and  the  following,  most  distinctl}^  of  all,  used  to  illustrate 
the  theory  of  souud : 

quo  pacto  per  loca  sola 
saxa  pari.s  formas  verborum  ex  ordine  reddant, 
palantis  comites  quom  mentis  inter  opacos 
quaeriiuus  et  magna  disperses  voce  ciemus. 
sex  etiaai  aut  septem  loca  vidi  reddere  vocis, 
unam  cum  iaceres:  ita  colles  coUibus  ipsi 
verba  repulsantes  iterabant  docta  referri. 
haec  loca  capripedes  satyros  nymphasque  tenere 
finitimi  fingunt  et  faunos  esse  locuntur 
quorum  noctivago  strepitu  ludoque  iocanti 
adfirmant  volgo  taciturna  silentia  rumpi 
chordarumque  sonos  fieri  dulcisque  querollas, 
tibia  quas  fundit  digitis  i^ulsata  canentum  {IV.  573). 

Mountains  are  described  &s:  alius  (I.  283;  11.  331;  IV.  1020; 
V.  313;  492;  663;  VI.  469;  733;  735;  963);  avidus  (V.  201); 
cavus  (V.  955);  magnus  (I.  201;  897;  IV.  140;  V.  41;  824;  94n, 
1244;  VI.  191;  490;  786);  lauricomii.s  (VI.  152);  oimcus  (IV. 
575);  viridis  {collis,  II.  322).  There  is  a  slight  personaliza- 
tion in  the  expressions  avldei  inontes  (V.  20i),  and  lauricoitios 
monies  (VI.  152).  and  in  the  verbs  lalnari  and/wz-ere  used  of 
Aetna  (I.  722:  II.  593). 
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Woods  Woods  are  not  often  even  mentioned,  and  when 

they  are  it  is  usually  in  connection  with  mountains,  whither 
man  has  driven  them  gradually  by  cultivation  of  the  earth : 

inque  dies  magis  in  montem  succedere  silvas 
cogebant  infraque  locum  concedere  cultis  (V.  1370). 

Other  passages  referring  to  woods  are  I.  897;  V.  41,  201; 
955;  992. 

In  most  of  these  passages  they  are  shown  as  the  home  of 
wild  beasts,  and  as  places  to  be  avoided  in  general.  In  the 
following  a  different  aspect  is  shown : 

hiuc  laetas  urbes  pueris  florere  videmus 

frondiferasque  novis  avibus  canere  undique  silvas  (I.  255); 

et  variae  volucres 

.     .     .     quae  pervolgant  nemora  a  via  pervolitantes  (II.  314), 

(cf.  V.  1386,  p.   165). 

Epithets  are:  avius  {nemus,  II,  346;  V.  1386);  creber  (VI. 
135);  J'rondifer  (I.  18;  256;  II.  359);  incjens  (V.  1243);  pro- 
fundus  (V.  41). 

Laurel  woods  are  the  hair  of  mountains  (VI.  152,  p.  165). 

Lucretius  has  much  to  say  of  the  growth  of  plants  and 
Plants  the  earth  as  the  source  of  their  growth.      The 

efficiency  of  the  sun,  so  small  a  body,  in  lighting  the  whole 
world,  is  illustrated  from  a  burning  grain  field: 

quod  genus  interdum  segetes  stipulamque  videmus 
accedere  ex  una  scintilla  incendia  passim  (V.  608). 

The  first  growth  of  plants  upon  the  earth  is  pictur- 
esquely described : 

principio  genus  herbarum  viridemque  nitorem 
terra  dedit  circum  collis  camposque  per  omnis, 
florida  fulserunt  viridanti  prata  colore  (V.  783). 

The  earth  and  its  fields  are  daedalus  (tellus,  I.  7;  228); 
dulcis  (agellus,  V.  1367);  fecundus  (gleba,  I.  2il);  ferax  (II. 
1098) ;  floridus  ipratum,  V.  785) ;  f rug ifer  {terra,  I.  ^)  \  frugi- 
ferens  (I.   3);  mollis,  {arvum,   V.   780);  ommpa^^ens  {terra,  IL 
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706);  virens  {ccnnpus,  I.  18);  viridis  (saltus,  11.  355;  nitor,  V. 
783);  vividus  (tellus,  I.  178). 

Products  of  the  earth  are  frugiparus  {fetus,  VI.  1) ;  laeti- 
ficus  (fetus,  I.  193);  laetus  {pabulum,  I.  14;  257;  II.  317;  364; 
596;  875;  1159);  vineta  (II.  1157;  V.  1372);  nitidus  (fniges,  I. 
252;  II.  594;  994;  1157). 

Trees  ^re  altiis  (I.  897;  II.  30;  V.  935;  Iddd);  {arbusta, 
VI.  liO);  didc is  [pomum,  V.  1377);  laetus  (arbusta,  II.  594; 
699;  994;  V.  921);  magnus  (I.  274);  glandifer  (quercus,  V. 
939) ;    tener  {salices  II.  36). 

Of  other  plants  are  the  following:  teneras herbas  (I.  260), 
viridantes  herbas  (II.  33;  V.  1396),  herbae  rore  vigentes  (II. 
362),  Jierbae  gemmaiites  rore  recenti  (II.  319),  gramine  molli 
(II.  29;  V.  1392). 

The  various  sorts  of  cultivated  trees  in  the  country  are 
shown  (V.  1370,  p.  185). 

Plants  are  figuratively  represented : 

arboi-ibusque  datumst  variis  exinde  per  auras 
crescendi  magnum  inmissis  certamen  habenis. 
ut  pluma  atque  pili  primum  saetaeque  creantur 
quadrupedum  membris  et  corpore  pennipotentum.    (V.  786). 

As  instances  of  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  atoms  on  the 
sense  of  taste  are  noted  the   taetra  abslntlu   natura  ferique 
centaur i  (II.  400)  and  the  amaror  of  wormwood  is  referred 
to  in  VI.  929,  and  again  in  illustration  of  the  argument: 
praeterea  quaecumque  suo  de  corpore  odorem 
expirant  acrem,  panaces  absinthia  taetra 
habrotonique  graves  et  tristia  centaurea  (IV,  123); 

That  particles  emitted  from  bodies  act  differently  on  dif- 
ferent things  is  illustrated  from  the  effect  of  plants  on 
animals  and  man: 

barbigeras  oleaster  eo  iuvat  usque  capeilas, 
effiuat  ambrosius  quasi  vero,  et  nectare  tinctus; 
qua  nil  est  homini  quod  amariu'  frondeat  esca. 
denique  amaracinum  fugitat  sus  et  timet  omne 
ungentum;  nam  saetigeris  subus  acre  venenumst, 
quod  nos  interdum  tamquam  recreare  videtur  (VI.  970). 

Similarly,  cicuta,  is  cited  V.  899;  veratrum,  IV.  640. 
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The  scent  of  nard  is  described: 

et  nardi  florem,  nectar  qui  naribua  halat  (II.  818). 

Things  made  up  of  rough  atoms  produce  an  unpleasant 
taste, 

faecula  iam  quo  de  genere  est  inulaeque  aapores  (II.  430). 

The  sound  of  burning  laurel  on  the  mountains  illus- 
trates that  caused  by  lightning  in  a  dry  cloud : 

nee  res  ulla  magis  quam  Phoebi  Delphica  laurus 
terribili  sonitu  flamma  crepitante  crematur  (VI.  154). 

The  pear  and  arbutus  were  valued  by  primitive  man : 
vel  pretium,  glandes  atque  arbita  vel  pira  lecta  (V.  965), 
and  the  arbutus  is  characteristic  of  winter : 

.     .     et  quae  nunc  hiberno  tempore  cernis 
arbita  puniceo  fieri  matura  colore  (V.  940). 

Poppy  seeds  and  ears  of  grain  are  typical  of  lightness 
and  roughness  respectively: 

namque  papaveris  aura  potest  suspensa  levisque 
cogere  ut  ab  summo  tibi  diffluat  aitus  acervus; 
at  contra  lapidum  conlectum  spicarumque  ®* 
noenu  potest  (III.  196). 

Flowers  play  a  very  minor  part.  They  are  characteris- 
tic of  spring  (I.  8;  V.  740),  the  rose  in  particular,  (I.  174.) 
and  flowers  are  figuratively  used  of  poetry, 

iuvatque  novos  decerpere  flores 
insignemque  meo  capiti  petere  inde  coronam 
unde  prius  nuUi  velarint  tempora  niusae  (I.  923;  IV.  3). 

Flos  is  figuratively  used  of  perfume,  nardi  Jlorem  (XL 
848),  of  flame, 

donee  flammai  fulserunt  flore  coorto  (I.  900,  cf.  IV.  450.) 
of  youth  I.  564  (cf.  fl,orere  IV.  450). 

^*  Unless  the  metrical  difficulty  be  considered  insurmountable,  Brieger's 
vindication  of  spicarumque  (Burs-Jahresb.  1873j,  seems  ample  ground 
for  retaining  it. 
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Floridus  is  used  literally  of  meadows  (V.  785),  figuratively, 
novitas  florlda  mundi  (V.  948),  Florere*''  is  common: 
iam  mare  velivolis  fiorebat  puppibus  (V.  1442). 

florentia  luinina  Jiammis  (IV.  450);  also  I.  124;  255;  1034; 
III.  897;  1008;  V.  329;  884;  888;  912;  1164;  jiorescere  is  used 

II.  74;  V.  895.     Florifer   is  literally   used  {floriferis  saltibus 

III.  11),  and  flower-sprinkled  turf  is  described  in  II.  33. 
The  crocus'  perfume  is  referred  to  in  II.  416.  Flowers 
are  suavi.s  (I.  8).  Showers  of  roses  are  compared  to  snow 
in  the  account  of  the  procession  of  Cybele : 

aere  atque  argento  sternunt  iter  omne  viarum 

largifica  stipe  ditantea  ninguntque  rosarum 

floribus  umbrantes  matrem  comitumque  catervas  (II.  62G). 

Animals  The  existence  of  animals    hostile  to  man   is 

cited  as  an  argument  for  the  non-divine  origin  of  the  world: 

praeterea  genus  horriferum  natura  ferarum 
iiumanae  genti  infestum  terraque  marique 
cur  alit  atque  auget?  (V.  218), 

and  again  the  advantages  that  animals  have  in  some  ways 
over  man: 

at  variae  crescunt  pecudeg  armenta  feraeque 
nee  crepitacillis  opus  est  nee  cuiquatn  adhibendast 
almae  nutricis  blanda  atque  infracta  loquella 
nee  varias  quaerunt  vestes  pro  tempore  caeli, 
denique  non  armts  opus  est,  non  moenibus  altis, 
qui  sua  tutentur,  quando  omnibus  omnia  large 
tellus  ipsa  parit  naturaque  daedala  rerum  (V.  228). 

The  exceeding  fineness  of  "images,"  is  illustrated  from 
minute  living  forms: 

primum  animalia  sunt  iam  partim  tantula,  quorum 

tertia  pars  nulla  possit  ratione  videri. 

horum  intestinum  cjuodvis  quale  esse  putandumst! 

quid  cordis  globus  aut  oculi?  quid  membra?  quid  artug? 

quantula  sunt!  quid  praeterea  primordia  quaeque 

unde  anima  atque  animi  constet  natura  necessumst?     (IV.  116). 

*'  Serv.  ad  Aen.  VII,  804  {florentoi  acre  cafervae)  "Ennius  et  Lucretius 
florerc  dicunt  omne  quod  nitidum  est." 
6 
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It  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  man  developed  lan- 
guage when  we  notice  the  elements  of  the  same  thing  in 
animals. 

cum  pecudes  mutae,  cum  denique  saecla  ferarum 

dissimilis  soleant  voces  variasque  ciere, 

cum  metus  aut  dolor  est  et  cum  iam  gaudia  gliscunt(V.  1059). 

So  too  necessity   drove  them  to  the  use   of  language  as  it 
drives  animals  to  various  actions: 

cornua  nata  prius  vitulo  quam  frontibus  extent, 

illis  iratus  petit  atque  infestus  inurget. 

at  catuli  pantherarum  scymnique  leonum 

unguibus  ac  pedibus  iam  turn  morsuque  repugnant, 

vix  etiam  cum  sunt  dentes  unguesque  creati. 

alituum  porro  genus  alis  omne  videmus 

fidere  et  a  pinnis  tremulum  petere  auxiliatum  (V.  1034). 

That  the  mind  like  the  body  springs  from  a  fixed  seed  is 
shown  by  the  persistence  of  certain  qualities  in  certain 
animals : 

Denique  cur  acris  violentis  triste  leonum 
seminium  sequitur,  volpes  dolus,  et  fuga  cervos, 
et  iam  cetera  de  genere  hoc  cur  omnia  membris 
ex  ineunte  aevo  generascunt  ingenioque. 


quod  si  immortalis  foret ''^  et  mutare  soleret 

corpora,  permixtis  animantes  moribus  essent, 
effugeret  canis  Hyrcano  de  semine  saepe 
cornigeri  incursum  cervi  tremeretque  per  auras 
aeris  accipiter  fugiens  veniente  columba  (III.  741). 

That  the   earth   contains  the  elements   of   many   different 
things  is  certain, 

saepe  itaque  ex  uno  tondentes  gramina  campo 
lanigerae  pecudes  et  equorum  duellica  proles 
buceriaeque  greges  eodem  sub  tegmine  caeli 
ex  unoque  sitim  sedantes  flumine  aquai 
dissimili  vivont  specie  retinentque  parentum 
naturam  (II.  661). 

®*  vis  animi. 
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Sentient  beings  are  made  up  of  senseless  atoms, 

quippe  videre  licet  vivos  existere  vermes 
stercore  de  taetro,  putoreiu  cum  sibi  nacta  est 
intempestivis  ex  imbribus  umida  tellus; 
praeterea  cunctas  itidem  res  vertere  sese. 
vertunt  se  iiuvii  frondes  et  pabula  laeta 
in  pecudes,  vertunt  pecudes  in  corpora  nostra 
naturam,  et  nostro  de  corpore  saepe  ferarum 
augescunt  vires  et  corpora  pennipotentum  (II.  871). 

Plants  and  trees  are  fetus  of  the  earth. 

sed  f^enuit  tellus  eadem  quae  nunc  alit  ex  se. 
praeterea  nitidas  fruges  vinetaque  laeta 
sponte  sua  primum  mortalibus  ipsa  creavit, 
ipsa  dedit  dulcis  fetus  et  pabula  laeta  (II.  1156). 

The  characteristics  of  animals  are  determined  by  the  prev- 
alence of  one  or  another  of  the  elements  of  the  soul  in 
their  natures: 

quo  genere  in  primis  vis  est  violenta  leonum 
pectora  qui  fremitu  rumpunt  plerumque  genientes 
nee  capere  irarum  fluctus  in  pectore  possunt. 
at  ventosa  magis  cervorum  frigida  mens  est 

at  natura  boum  placido  magis  acre  vivit, 
nee  nimis  irai  fax  umquam  subdita  percit 
fumida,  sutTundens  caecae  caliginis  umbra, 
nee  gelidis  torpet  telis  perfixa  pavoris  (III.  296). 

Different  animals  are  attracted  by  different  sorts  of 
odors : 

ideoque  per  auras 
mellis  apes  quamvis  longe  ducuntur  odore, 
volturiique  cadaveribus.  turn  fissa  ferarum 
ungula  quo  tulerit  gressum  promissa  canum  vis 
ducit,  et  humanum  longe  praesentit  odorem 
Romulidarum  arcis  servator;  candidus  anser  (IV.  678). 

Animals  know  each  other  as  men  do  (II.  349,  p.  179). 

The  characteristics  which  protect  different  kinds  of 
animals  are  shown  in  V.  866.  Succession  of  generations 
among  animals    is   likened   to  a  race: 

et  quasi  cursores  vital  lampada  traJunt  (II.  79). 
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Sentient  beings  arise  from  senseless  atoms, 

quatenus  in  pullos  animalis  vertier  ova 

cernimus  alituum  vermisque  effervere,   terram 

intempestivos  quom  putor  cepit  ob  imbris, 

scire  licet  gigni  posse  ex  non  sensibu'  sensus  (II.  927). 

The  persistency  of  the  markings  of  birds  implies  a  basis 
of  indestructible  atoms: 

.     .     variae  volucres  ut  in  ordine  cunctae 
ostendant  maculas  generalis  corpore  inesse  (I.  589). 

Birds'  feathers  are  used  in  an  illustration  in  III.  386,  (p.  174). 

The  notes  of  different  birds  under  different  circumstances 
illustrate  the  development  of  human  speech: 

postremo  genus  alituum  variaeque  volucres, 
accipitres  atque  cssifragae  mergique  marinis 
fluctibus  in  salso  victum  vitamque  petentes, 
longe  alias  alio  iaciunt  in  tempore  voces, 
et  quom  de  victu  certant  praedaeque  repugnant, 
et  partim  mutant  cum  tempestatibus  una 
raucisonos  cantus,  cornicum  ut  saecla  vetusta 
corvorumque  greges  ubi  aquam  dicuntur  et  imbris 
poscere  et  interdum  ventos  aurasque  vocare  (V.  1078). 

Birds  are  sympathetically  described  in  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  avernian  regions: 

e  regione  ea  quod  loca  cum  venere  volantes, 
remigi  oblitae  pennarum  vela  remittunt 
praecipitesque  cadunt  molli  cervice  profusae  (VI.  742). 

The  song  of  birds  is  heard  at  dawn  when 

aera  per  tenerum  liquidis  loca  vocibus  opplent  (II.  146), 

and  it  was  from  the  song  of  birds  that  men  learned  the  ele- 
ments of  music: 

at  liquidas  avium  voces  imitarier  ore 

ante  fuit  multo  quam  levia  carmina  cantu 

concelebrare  homines  possent  aurisque  iuvare.     (V.  1379) 

Birds  announce  the  coming  of  spring : 

aeriae  primum  volucres,  te,  diva,  tuumque 
significant  initum  perculsae  corda  tua  vi  (I.  12). 
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Birds  are   genus  alituum  V.    801;    1039;   1078;    VI.    1216. 
They   are  aerius    (I.   1-;  V.    825);    penniiiotens  (II.  878;  V. 
789);    varius    (1.589;    II.    145;   344;   V.    801;    101^);  variant 
{forma,  V.  825). 

The  fact  that  atoms  are  colorless  is  proved  by  the  per- 
sistency of  color  ia  the  raven  and  swan: 

conveniebat  enim  corvos  quoque  saepe  volantia 

ex  albis  album  pinnis  iactare  colorem, 

et  nigros  fieri  nigro  de  semine  cycnos 

aut  alio  quovis  uno  varioque  colore  (II.  822). 

The  raven  and  crow  [comix)  are  heralds  of  rain  (V. 
1084,  p.  172).  The  swan  is  used  in  an  illustration  (II. 
823)  and  is  typical  of  the  great,  in  contrast  with  the  minor 
poet,  (Epicurus  and  Lucretius),  the  latter  represented  by  the 
swallow : 

.     .     quid  enim  contendat  hirundo 
cycnis  (III.  6). 

and  of  literary  work  persuasive  rather  than  copious: 

suavidicis  potius  quam  multis  versibus  edam; 
XJarvus  ut  est  cycni  melior  canor,  ille  gruum  quam 
clamor  in  aetheriis  diapersus  nubibus  austri  (IV.  180,  910). 

The  swan's  song  is  instanced  with  the  lyre  as  the  most 
musical  of  sounds : 

et  cycnea  mele  Phoebeaque  daedala  chordis 
carmina  consimili  ratione  oppressa  silerent  (II.  505), 

and  again  in  contrast  with  the  trumpet : 

nee  simili  penetrant  auris  primordia  forma, 

cum  tuba  depresso  graviter  sub  murmure  mugit 

et  reboat  raueum  regio  cita  barbara  bombum, 

et  validis  cycni  torrentibus  ex  Heliconis 

cum  liquidam  tollunt  lugubri  voce  querellam  (IV.  541). 

The  hawk  appears  in  an  illustration  (III.  752,  p.  170), 
and  in  V.  1079,  the  quail  icoturnix): 

praeterea  nobis  veratrum  est  acre  venenum, 
at  capris  adipes  et  coturnicibus  auget  (IV.  640). 

the   vulture  IV.  680,  (p.  171);     The  crow   comix  V.     1084, 
(p.  172);  with  the  epithet   raucus  in  VI.    751;  the  swallow, 
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Mrundo,  III.  6,  (p.  173)  crane,  grus  IV.  181;  910,  (p.  173) 
dove,  columba,  II.  801;  III.  752,  (p.  170)  diver,  mergus,  gull, 
ossifraga,  V.  1079,   (p.   172). 

That  atoms  are  themselves  colorless  is  shown  from  the 
changeable  color  of  the  plumage  of  the  dove  and  peacock: 

pluma  columbaruin  quo  pacto  in  sole  videtur, 
quae  sita  cervices  circum  collumque  coronat; 
namque  alias  fit  uti  claro  sit  rubra  pyropo, 
interclum  quodam  sensu  fit  uti  videatur 
inter  curalium  viridis  miscere  zmaragdos. 
caudaque  pavonis,  larga  cum  luce  repleta  est, 
consimili  mutat  ratione  obversa  colores  (II.  801). 

The  iDcacock  is  also: 

aurea  pavonum  ridenti  imbuta  lepore 
saecla  (II.  502), 

and  is  typical  of  beauty  of  color  as  in  the  same  passage 
the  swan's  song  is  typical  of  sweetness  of  sound. 

To  the  goose  is  applied  the  epithet  Candidas  (IV.  683, 
p.  171,)  and  the  cock  inspiring  terror  in  the  lion  is  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  same  object  has  not  the 
same  effect  upon  the  sight  of  all  animals: 

quin  etiam  gallum,  noctem  explaudentibus  alis 
auroram  clara  consuetum  voce  vocare, 
noenu  queunt  rabidi  contra  constare  leones 
inque  tueri  (IV.  710). 

Images  are  very  thin  and  easily  unite  with  each  other : 

tenvia,  quae  facile  inter  se  iunguntur  in  auris, 

obvia  cum  veniunt,  ut  aranea  bratteaque  auri.  (IV.  726), 

and  spiderwebs,  with  floating  feathers  and  seeds,  are  types 
of  extreme  minuteness,  in  the  argument  for  the  rarity  of 
the  soul's  atoms  in  the  body: 

nam  neque  pulveris  interdum  sentimus  adhaesum 
coi-pore  nee  membris  incussam  sidere  cretam, 
nee  nebulam  noctu  neque  aranei  tenvia  fila 
obvia  sentimus,  quando  obretimur  euntes, 
nee  supera  caput  eiusdem  cecidisse  vietam 
vestem  nee  plumas  avium  papposque  volantis 
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qui  niruia  levitate  cadunt  plerumcjue  gravatim, 

nee  repentis  itum  cuiusviscumque  animantis 

sentimus  nee  priva  pedvim  vestigia  quaeque, 

corpore  quae  in  nostro  culicesct  cetera  ponunt  (III.  381). 

The  nature  of  images  is  illustrated  from  the  cast  off  skins 
of  cicadas  and  snakes: 

ut  olim 
cum  teretis  ponunt  tunicas  aestate  cicadae, 
et  vituli  cum  membranas  de  corpore  summo 
nascentes  mittunt,  et  item  cum  lubrica  serpens 
exuit  in  spinis  vestem;  nam  saepe  videmus 
illorum  spoliis  vepres  volitantibus  auctas  (IV.  57). 

Birds  are  described  as  originating  spontaneously  from 
eggs,  in  the  early  days  of  the  -world: 

folliculos  ut  nunc  teretis  aestate  cicadae 

lincunt  sponte  sua  victum  vitamque  petentes  (V.  803). 

Lucretius  compares  himself  to  a  bee  sipping  the  honey 

of  Epicurus'  works: 

tuisque  ex,  inclute,  chartis, 
floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant, 
omnia  nos  itidem  depascimur  aurea  dicta  (III.  10). 

The  bee  is  again  mentioned  in  IV.  679  (p.  171). 

The  apparent  spontaneous  generation  of  worms,  is  proof 
that  sentient  beings  can  be  made  up  of  non-sentient  ele- 
ments (11.  871;  899;  928;  p.  171). 

The  passage  of  fish  through  the  water  illustrates  the 
theory  of  void: 

cedere  squamigeris  latices  nitentibus  aiunt 
et  liquidas  aperire  vias,  quia  post  loca  pieces 
linquant  quo  possint  cedentes  confluere  undae  (1.372). 

They  are  squamiger  (I.  162;  378;  II.  1083);  lautae  .  .  . 
natantes  squamiger  urn  pecudes  (11.342);  squamigeris  nitenti- 
bus (I.  372). 

A  certain  species  of  snake  helps  illustrate  the  principle 
that  a  substance  harmless  to  one  creature  may  harm 
another : 

ut  quod  ali  cibus  est  aliis  fuat  acre  venenum, 
extetque  ut  serpens,  hominis  quae  tacta  salivis 
disperit  ac  sese,  mandendo  conficit  ipsa  (IV^.  G37). 
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The  soul  can  not  be  immortal,  since  it  can  be  divided,  as 
we  see  it  in  the  wounded  snake : 

quin  etim  tibi  si,  lingua  vibrante,  micanti 
serpentis  cauda  e  procero  corpore,  utrumque 

sit  libitum  in  multas  partis  discidere  ferro, 

omnia  iam  sorsum  cernes  ancisa  receuti 

volnere  tortari  et  terram  conspargere  tabo, 

ipsam  seque  retro  partem  petere  ore  priorem, 

volneris  ardenti  ut  morsu  premat  icta  dolorem  (III.  657). 

If  the  soul  were  immortal,  it  would  not  complain  at  its 
dissolution, 

sed  magis  ire  foras  vestemque  relinquere  ut  anguis  (III.  614) 

(cf.  IV.  60). 

The  snake  again  is  used  in  a  figure  {lubrica  serpens),  in  IV. 
60;  (p.  175). 
In  the  early  days  of  the  world,  men 

per  caelum  soils  volventia  lustra 
volgivago  vitam  tractabant  more  ferarum  (V.  931), 

and  they  tried  to  use  various  animals  in  warfare,  unsuc- 
cessfully, for  they  were  intractable : 

nee  poterant  uUam  partem  redducere  eorum: 
diffugiebat  enim  varium  genus  omne  ferarum  (V.  1337). 

Wild  animals  are  the  enemies  of  man  (V.  218;  p.  169).    In 
spring  the  spirits  of  animals  awake  with  other  things : 

inde  ferae  pecudes  persultant  pabula  laeta 
et  rapidos  tranant  amnis  (I.  14). 

but  the  most  interesting  representation  is 

omne  quod  in  magnis  bacchatur  montibu'  passim  (V.  824). 

Wild  animals  are /era  saeda  ferarum  (III.  753);  liorrijer  (V. 
218);  silvestria  saecla  ferarum  (V.  967),  and  montivagus  (I. 
404;  genus,  II.  597,  1081).  The  elephant  is  anguimanus  ele- 
pJmntos  (II.  537;  V.  1303),  l>os  lucae  (V.  1302;  1339).  The 
boar  was  one  of  the  animals  unsuccessfully  tried  in  war, 
together  with  the  lion, 

expertique  sues  saevos  sunt  mittere  in  hostis  (V.  1309); 
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and  the  same  two  are  named  as  objects  of  terror  to  primi- 
tive man: 

eiectique  domo  fugiebant  saxea  tecta 
spumifjrri  suis  adventu  validique  leonia  (V.  984). 

The  young  of  panthers  are  used  in  an  illustration  (V. 
1036,  p.  170),  the  panther  as  attacking  human  beings  (IV. 
1016).  The  wolf  is  characterized  by  treachery  (III,  742; 
V.  863).  Most  conspicuous  are  the  lion  and  the  deer.  Lions 
are  used  in  illustrations  (IV.  712,  p.  174);  V.  1036,  p.  170); 
III.  741,  p.  170;  V.  862,  cf.  III.  741,  p.  170). 

They  were  tried  in  warfare : 

nequiquain,  quoniam  permixta  caede  calentes 

turbabant  saevi  nullo  discrimine  turmas; 

terrificas  capitum  quatientes  undique  cristas  (V.  1313). 

They  are  designated  as,  acer  {genus  V.  862);  fulvus  (V. 
901);  rabidus(LV.  712);  saeviis,  (III.  306;  IV.  1016;  saecla,  V. 
862;  1313);  tristis  {leonum  seminium  III.  741);  valklus  (V.  985; 
1310);  violentns  (vis,  III.  296). 

The  deer  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
element  of  wind  in  the  soul  (III.  299,  p.  171).  One  must  not 
believe  that  the  gods  draw  souls  down  into  the  lower  world: 

naribus  aiipedes  ut  cervi  saepe  putantur 

ducere  de  latebris  serpentia  saecla  ferarum  (VI.  765). 

Deer  are  protected  by  their  power  of  rapid  flight  (III. 
742).     They  are  alipes  (VI.  765),  and  corniger  (III.  751). 

Domestic  animals  are  conspicuous. 

They  are  laeta  ainiieiita  (II.  343),  mutae  2)€cvdes  (V.  1059), 
variae  pecude-s  (V.  228).  As  wild  animals  have  preserved 
their  species  through  various  inborn  qualities,  so  certain 
forms  have  been  preserved  by  the  protection  of  man: 

Multaque  turn  interiisse  animantum  saecla  necessest 
nee  potuisse  pi-opagando  procudere  prolem . 
nam  quaecumque  vides  vesci  vitalibus  auris, 
aut  dolus  aut  virtus  aut  deniqus  mobilitas  est 
ex  ineunte  aevo  genus  id  tutata  resorvaus. 
multaque  sunt,  nobis  e.K  utilitate  sua  quae 
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commendata  manent,  tutelae  tradita  nostrae. 

principio  genus  acre  leonutn  saevaque  saecia 

tutatast  virtus,  volpes  dolus  et  fuga  cervos. 

at  levisomna  canum  fido  cum  pectore  corda 

et  genus  omne  quod  est  veterino  semine  partum 

lanigeraeque  simul  pecudes  et  bucera  saecia 

omnia  sunt  hominum  tutelae  tradita,  Memmi  (V.  855). 

Pasturing  herds  figure  in  the  famous  picture: 

hinc  fessae  pecudes  pingui  per  pabula  laeta 
corpora  deponunt  et  candens  lacteus  umor 
uberibus  manat  distentis  hinc  nova  proles 
artubus  infirmis  teneras  lasciva  per  herbas 
ludit  lacte  mero  mentes  perculsa  novellas  (I.  257). 

In  illustrations  drawn  from  the  effect  of  the  same  food 
on  different  beings,  the  goat  is  found  (IV.  642;  V.  900; 
VI.  970)  and  in  the  argument  for  v?anety  in  the  shapes  of 
atoms : 

praeterea  teneri  tremulis  cum  vocibus  haedi 
cornigeras  norunt  matres  agnique  petulci 
balantum  pecudes:  ita  quod  natura  reposcit, 
ad  sua  quisque  fere  decurrunt  ubera  lactis  (II.  367). 

Epicurus  is  to  Lucretius  in  genius,  as  the  horse  to  the 
kid  in  speed : 

— quidnam  tremulis  facere  artubus  haedi 

consimile  in  cursu  possint  et  fortis  equi  vis?     (III.  6). 

The  epithets  used  of  goats  are  harbiger  (V.  900;  VI.  970); 
eorniger  (II.  367);  tener  (II.  367). 

Diseases  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  compared  to  those  of 
men,  (VI.  1132;  1237).  To  explain  the  possibility  of  mov- 
ing atoms  in  things  apparently  motionless,  the  sheep  on 
a  hillside  are  instanced: 

nam  saepe  in  colli  tondentes  pabula  laeta 

lanigerae  reptant  pecudes  quo  quamque  vocantes 

invitant  herbae  gemmantes  rore  recenti, 

et  satiati  agni  ludunt  blandeque  coruscant; 

omnia  qua,e  nobis  longe  confusa  videntur 

et  velut  in  viridi  candor  consistere  colli  (II.  317). 

The  usual  epithet  of  sheep  is  laniger  (II.  318;  622;  VI. 
1237).     There  are  also;  petulcus  of  lambs,  dl.  368);  balantum 
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pecudes  (II.  369);  pigris  balantibus  (VI.  1132).  Cattle  are 
used  in  illustrations  (III.  302,  p.  171;  IV.  60,  p.  175;  V.  1034, 
p.  170). 

The  famous  description  of  the  cow  seekinf?  her  calf  il- 
lustrates the  argument   for    diversity  of  shape  in   atoms: 

nam  saepe  ante  deum  vitulus  delubra  decora 

turicremas  propter  mactatus  concidit  aras 

sanguinis  expiraos  calidum  de  pectore  fluraen; 

at  mater  viridis  saltus  orbata  peragrans 

noscit  humi  pedibus  vestigia  pressa  bisulcis, 

omnia  convisens  oculis  loca  si  queat  usquam 

conspicere  araissum  fetura,  completque  querellis 

frondiferum  nemus  absistens  et  crebra  revisit 

ad  stabulum  desiderio  perfixa  iuvenci, 

nee  tenerae  salices  atque  herbae  rore  vigentes 

fluminaque  ilia  queunt  summis  labentia  ripis 

oblectare  animum  subitamque  avertere  curam, 

nee  vitulorum  aliae  species  per  pabula  laeta 

derivare  queunt  animum  curaque  levare: 

usque  adeo  quiddam  proprium  notumque  requirit  (II.  352). 

The  verb  raufjire  is  figuratively  used : 

cum  tuba  depresso  graviter  sub  murmure  mugit  (IV.  545). 

Protelum  is  figuratively  used : 

versibus  ostendens  corpuscula  materiai 
ex  infinito  summam  rerum  usque  teuere, 
undique  protelo  plagarum  continuato  (II.  529); 

suppeditatur  enim  eonfestim  lumine  lumen 

et  quasi  protelo  stimulatur  fulgere  fulgur  (IV.  189). 

Bulls  are  among  the  animals  tried  in  war  (V.  1308).  Cat- 
tle are  bucera  saecla  (V.  866;  VI.  1237);  buceriae  greges  (II. 
663).     The  pig  is  saetiger  in  an  illustration  (VI.  969,  p.  167). 

The  sounds  made  by  the  horse  under  diiferent  circum- 
stances illustrate  the  beginnings  of  language  among  men: 

denique  non  hinnitus  item  differre  videtur, 

inter  equas  ubi  equus  florenti  aetate  iuvencus 

pinnigeri  saevit  ealcaribus  ictus  amoris, 

et  fremitum  patulis  ubi  naribus  edit  ad  arma, 

et  cum  sic  alias  concussis  artibus  hinnit  (V.  1073). 
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To  prove  the  necessity  of  the  "  swerve  "  in  the  motion  of 
atoms,  the  race  horse  is  cited : 

nonne  videg  etiam  patefactis  tempore  puncto 

carceribus  non  posse   tamen  prorumpere  equorutn 

vim  cupidam  tarn  de  subito  quam  mens  avet  ipsa?  (II.  263). 

The  speed  of  the  horse  is  brought  out  in  III.  8,  (p.  178). 
The  verb  refrenare,  is  used  figuratively  (I.  850;  II.  276; 
283;  1121;  V.  114;  VI.  531,  568);  liahenae, 

quis  regere  immensi  summam,  quis  habere  profundi 
indu  manu  validas  potis  est  moderanter  habenas  (II.  1095); 
arboribusque  datumst  variis  exinde  per  auras 
crescendi  magnum  inmissis  certamen  habenis  (V.  786). 

The  race  horse  is  represented  as  even  in  sleep  continu- 
ing the  pursuits  of  his  waking  hours : 

quippe  videbis  equos  fortis,  cum  membra  iacebunt, 
in  somnis  sudare  tamen  spirareque  semper 
et  quasi  de  palma  summas  contendere  viris, 
aut  quasi  carceribus  patefactis  (IV.  987), 

and  the  nature  of  the  horse  is  compared  with  that  of  man 
in  the  discussion  of  the  centaur : 

principio  circum  tribus  actis  impiger  annis 

floret  ecus,  puer  hautquaquam;  nam  saepe  etiam  nunc 

ubera  mammarum  in  somnis  lactantia  quaeret. 

post  ubi  ecum  validae  vires  aetate  senecta 

membraque  deficiunt  f  ugienti  languida  vita, 

tum  demum  puero  illi  aevo  florente  iuventas 

occipit  (V.  883). 

Horses  are  described  as  acer  (IV.  420) ;  duellicus  (II.  662) ; 
fortis  (IV.  987;  equi  vis,  III.  8;  764). 

The  dog  is  perhaps  the  animal  most  sympathetically  de- 
scribed. The  origin  of  human  speech  is  illustrated  more 
fully  from  it  than  from  any  other  animal: 

quippe  etenim  licet  id  rebus  cognoscere  apertis. 
inritata  canum  cum  primum  magna  Molossum 
mollia  ricta  fremunt  duros  nudantia  dentes, 
longe  alio  sonitu  rabie  restricta  minatur, 
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et  cum  iam  latrant  et  vocibus  omnia  cornplent. 
et  catulos  blande  cum  lingua  lambere  temptant 
aut  ubi  eos  iactant  pedibus  morsuque  petentea 
suspensis  teneros  imitantur  dentibus  haustug, 
long:e  alio  pacto  gannitu  vocis  adulant, 
et  cum  deserti  baubantur  in  aedibus  aut  cum 
plorantis  fugiunt  summisso  corpore  plagas  (V.  1062). 

The  discussion  of  the  character  of  odors  is  illustrated 
from  the  hunting  dog:  (IV.  681,  p.  171)  and  the  deceptive 
quality  of  odors: 

errant  saepe  canes  itaque  et  vestigia  quaerunt  (IV.  705). 

If  everything  did  not  come  from  a  fixed  seed, 

effugeret  can  is  Hyrcano  de  seraine  saepe 
cornigeri  incursum  cervi  tremeretque  per  auras 
aeris  accipiter  fugiens  veniente  columba, 
desiperent  homines,  sa  perent  fera  saecla  ferarum  (III.  7 

In  the  discussion  of  void   is  found  the  following  simile : 

multaque  praeterea  tibi  possum  commemorando 
argumenta  fidem  dictis  conradere  nostris. 
verum  animo  satis  haec  vestigia  parva  sagaci 
sunt  per  quae  possis  cognoscere  cetera  tute. 
namque  canes  ut  montivagae  persaepe  ferai 
naribus  inveniunt  intectas  fronds  quietes, 
cum  semel  institerunt  vestigia  certa  viai, 
sic  alid  ex  alio  per  te  tute  ipse  videre 
talibus  in  rebus  poteris  caecasque  latebras 
insinuare  omnis  et  verum  protrahere  inde  (I.  100). 

The  hunting  dog  is  represented  as  hunting  in  sleep: 

venantumque  canes  in  molli  saepe  quiete 
iactant  crura  tamen  subito  vocisque  repente 
mittunt  etcrebro  reducunt  naribus  auras, 
ut  vestigia  si  teneant  inventa  ferarum, 
expergefactique  secuntur  inania  saepe 
cervorum  simulacra,  fugae  quasi  dedita  cernant, 
donee  discussis  redeant  erroribus  ad  se. 
at  consueta  domi  catulorum  blanda  propago 
discutere  et  corpus  de  terra  corripere  instant 
proinde  quasi  ignotas  facies  atque  ora  tuantur  (IV.  991). 
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The  faithfulness  of  dogs  is  shown  in 

levisomna  canum  fido  cum  pectore  corda  (V.  864), 
and  fida  canum  vis  (VI.  1222). 

The  greater  part  of  Lucretius'  references  to 
Summary  nature  are  found  either  in  purely  scientific  ex- 
planations, or  in  illustrating  from  common  natural  phenom- 
ena, philosophical  theories  or  less  common  phenomena 
of  nature.  The  first  of  these  has  been  omitted  in  the 
present  discussion,  except  where  elements  other  than 
scientific  are  mingled  with  the  science.  These  references 
to  and  descriptions  of  nature  often  reveal  not  only  accurate 
knowledge  but  also  a  keen  sense  of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  nature.  More  illustrations  are  taken  from  the 
sun  than  from  any  other  part  of  nature.  Yet  the  sea 
furnishes  almost  as  many,  and  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
it  is  used,  is  on  the  whole  more  prominent.  Lucretius 
groups  sea,  land  and  sky  together  as  objects  of  interest  to 
man,  and  implies  but  does  not  specify  a  choice  among  them 

et  simul  ac  volumus  nobis  occurrit  imago 

si  mare,  si  terrast  cordi,  si  denique  caelum  (IV.  782). 

Of  true  similes  not  a  very  large  number  is  found.  The 
sun  and  the  sea  figure  in  the  majority  of  these  also. 

Of  metaphorical  expressions,  most  are  taken  from  the 
sea  and  streams.  Epithets  are  abundant  as  regard  number, 
but  meagre  in  variety.  Less  than  one-half  are  used  but 
once  of  the  same  form  of  nature.  About  one-fourth  are 
used  of  a  given  form  of  nature  by  Lucretius  only. 

The  various  manifestations  of  nature  are  not  often 
personalized,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea,  and  the  earth. 
Even  the  sun,  so  commonly  personified  by  other  poets, 
appears  far  oftener  merely  as  a  powerful  source  of  heat 
and  light  than  as  "rolling  with  glowing  chariot  wheel," 
or  "upholding  rosy  torch."  Personalization  of  forms  and 
forces  of  nature,  especially  such  as  verge  on  the  mythol- 
ogical, would  be  foreign  to  Lucretius'  grand  conception  of 
the  universe,  in  which   "Great  Nature"  ruled  supreme. 
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"  The  idea  which  Lucretius  revealed  to  the  world  in  fuller 
majesty  and  life  than  an}-  previous  poet  or  philosopher, 
was  the  idea  of  nature  apprehended  not  as  an  abstract  con- 
ception, but  as  a  power,  omnipresent,  creative,  and  regu- 
lative^' throughout  the  great  sphere  of  earth,  sky  and  sea, 
and  the  innumerable  varieties  of  individual  existence  .  .  . 
Nature  is  to  him  the  one  power,  absolutely  supreme  and 
independent  in  the  universe."'"'  Above  her,  no  jjower  can 
even  be  conceived  of:  Nature  is  self-creative,  self-control- 
ling: "If,  well  considered,  thou  boldest  fast  to  this,  then 
does  Nature  seem,  straightway  set  free,  released  from 
haughty  lords,  of  herself,  at  her  own  will  and  through  her- 
self, to  carry  on  all  things,  independent  of  the  gods  "  (II. 
1090).  For  "  who  is  able  to  rule  the  vast  universe,  to 
hold  and  guide  the  strong  reins  of  the  great  deep,  who  is 
able  equally  to  turn  the  whole  heavens,  and  warm  with 
etherial  fire  the  fruitful  lands,  to  be  present  at  all  times, 
in  all  places?"  (11.  1095.) 

The  control  of  nature  extends  over  every  detail  of  the 
universe.     As  no  power  is  above  her,  so  too  no  minor  in- 

''^  These  attributes  of  life  are  broui^ht  out  in  the  expressions /oerfera 
naturai  (I.  586;  II.  302;  V.  310;  n24;;  natura  creatrix  (I.  629:  II.  1117; 
V.  1362);  invida  nafura  (I.  321);  natura  dacdnla  rerum  (V.  234;);  and 
by  very  many  verbs  implying  the  action  of  living  beings:  creare  (I.  56;  II. 
224;  IV.  785);  cdere  (I.  56;  V.  220);  auctare  (I.  56);  re>folvere  (I,  57); 
parare  (I.  199;  551;  IV.  785;  VI.  31);  dissolvere  (I.  216;  VI.  598);  2iati 
(I.  224);  reficere  (I.  263);  gerere  (I.  328;  II.  242);  concedere  (I.  614); 
tenere  (I.  1009);  cogcrc  (I.  1010;  IV.  762;  812:  846;  V.  831);  latrare  (II.  17); 
reguirere  (II.  23);  dare  (II.  208;  V.  186);  2)rt.sr;ere  (II.  706);  reicere  (II. 
714);  agere  videtur  {II.  1090);  perducerc  (11.1117);  refrenare  (11.1121); 
mhiistrare  (II.  1142;;  suppeditare  (III.  23);  mittere  voceni  (III.  931); 
intendere  litem  (III.  950);  exponere  (III.  975);  coei)tare  (IV.  405);  in- 
iersaepire  (IV.  948);  guhernare  (V.  77);  ohducere  (V.  207);  j)arere  (V. 
234);  removere  (V.  350);  convertere  (V.  811);  commutare  (V.  831);  abs- 
terrere  (V.  846);  tribucre  (V.  871);  redigere  (V.  877);  aubigere  (V.  1028); 
con.s^/Yt<cre  (VI.  226);  tollere  (VI.  470);  reddere  (VI.  608);  moUiri  (VI. 
646);  deferre  (VI.  1135). 

'"Sellar's  Roman  Poets  of  Vie  Augustan  Age,    VirgiJ,  p.  2t)4. 
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dependent  power  exists  beside  her,  but  with  direct  control 
she  guides  all  things:  "Moreover  the  courses  of  the  sun, 
and  the  wanderings  of  the  moon  will  I  set  forth,  by  what 
power  nature  guides  them,  lest  perchance  we  think  that 
these,  between  heaven  and  earth,  free,  of  their  own  accord 
traverse  their  perennial  course  "  (V.  76).  Before  the  might 
of  nature  man  himself  is  powerless,  and  his  appeals  to  gods 
amid  disasters  are  vain,  "  So  ceaselessly  does  some  hidden 
force  crush  human  fortunes,  and  seem  to  spurn  and  hold 
in  mockery  the  lordly  rods,   and  the  axes  grim  "  (V.  1233), 

The  world  is  a  vast  organism,  through  which  forever 
work  the  powers  of  nature,  which  has  brought  it  into  be- 
ing, controls  it  now,  and  will  bring  it  sometime  to  an  end. 

The  earrh  was  evolved  b^''  nature  from  a  chaos  of  discon- 
nected atoms  (V.  186).  From  it  sprang  plants  (V.  783),  ani- 
mals (II.  1151;  V.  791),  and  man  himself  (V.  805).  The 
earth,  mother  of  all  life,  is  still  its  support  (II.  594;  991),  but 
her  power  is  failing,  she  is  not  so  fertile  as  once  she  was 
(II.  1150).  Moreover  many  forces  are  at  strife  among  them- 
selves and  one  day  or  another,  some  one  will  prevail  over 
the  rest.  In  short,  the  "  triple  nature  "  of  the  sea  and  land 
and  sky,  "  one  day  will  bring  to  destruction,  and,  sustained 
through  many  years,  the  fabric  and  mechanism  of  the 
world  will  fall  in  ruins"  (V.  95).  And  after  this  will  arise 
"  another  and  another  frame  of  things, "  under  the  control- 
ling power  of   "Natura  Creatrix. " 

Such  a  view  of  nature  it  is  fair  to  expect,  will  enhance 
the  author's  appreciation  of  all  forms  of  nature,  and  color 
his  treatment  of  detail.  This  great  power,  beyond  and  un- 
heeding of  man,  must  in  every  manifestation  of  itself  re- 
veal something  of  its  own  essence  and  energy,  its  grandeur 
and  sublimity,  and  rouse  in  its  beholder  feelings  of  wonder, 
awe,  and  almost  a  religious  reverence.  And  in  general  this 
is  the  case,  and  these  feelings  toward  nature  are  predomi- 
nant in  the  poem.  The  life,  power  and  energy  of  nature 
are  evervwhere  manifest.  It  is,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
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nature  in  action,  rather  than  at  rest,  that  is  portrayed.  All 
life,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  interests  Lucretius  in- 
tensely. 

The  thunder,  the  earthquake,  the  volcano,  the  torrent, 
are  described  with  power,  even  where  the  description  is 
a  part  of  a  scientific  explanation.  The  same  tendency  is 
evident  in  the  epithets  used  of  nature  in  brief  incidental 
allusions. 

Still,  though  it  is  the  grand,  and  the  fierce  aspects  of 
nature  that  prevail;  and  it  is  in  these  lines  that  Lucretius' 
genius  is  most  remarkable,  there  is  not  lacking  apprecia- 
tion of  calmer  aspects  and  quiet  beauties.  This  has 
already  been  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  sea.  Bits  of 
vivid  description, the  whitening  waves,  the  soft  shell-covered 
beach,  the  swaying  forest  trees,  a  clouded  mountain  top,  a 
dewy  morning.  Hash  before  the  eye.  In  this  art  of  paint- 
ing a  landscape,  denied  to  the  Roman  writers  in  general,'' 
Lucretius  is  not  altogether  lacking,  though  where  various 
forms  of  nature  are  put  in  juxtaposition,  they  are  more 
often  set  forth  in  a  disconnected  series,  than  framed  in  one 
setting  as  an  harmonious  whole. 

There  are  a  few,  but  only  a  few,  interesting  pictures  of 
the  Italian  country.  Primitive  man  learned  gradually  to 
till  the  earth,  and  "  they  compelled  forests  to  retreat  to 
mountains,  and  the  region  below  to  yield  to  cultivation 
that  they  might  have  meadows,  lakes,  streams,  harvest- 
fields,  and  glad  vineyards  on  hills  and  plains  and*  that  the 
dark  sea-blue  tint  of  olive  groves  parting  them  might  run 
between  their  fields  spreading  over  hills  and  vales  and 
fields,  as  now  you  see  graced  with  varied  charms  all 
the  country  which  they  plant  and  adorn  with  pleasant 
fruit  trees  and  keep  set  roundabout  with  happy  groves " 
(V.   1370). 

The  earth  in  the   light   of   early    morning    is    pictured. 

*■  Friedliinder,  Darstellungen  aics  der  iSiftejif/eschic/tte  Boms,  Vol. 

11.  p.  261. 
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The  air  of  heaven  was  squeezed  out  from  the  earth  in  the 
beginning,  just  as  "  when  first  the  golden  morning  light 
of  tha  shining  sun  glows  upon  the  grass  begemmed  with 
dew,  and  ponds  and  over-flowing  rivers  exhale  clouds,  and 
as  the  earth  itself  sometimes  seems  to  smoke"  (V.  461). 

Scenes  in  which  animal  life  appear  are  somewhat  more 
common.  "  When  the  dawn  sheds  fresh  light  upon  the 
earth  and  the  various  sorts  of  birds  flitting  through  path- 
less woods,  through  the  tender  air  fill  the  place  with 
liquid  notes,  how  suddenly  the  sun  arising  at  such  a  time 
is  wont  to  clothe  all  things,  bathing  them  with  its  light, 
we  see  is  clear  to  all  "  (II.  144).  There  is  a  picture  of  a 
hilly  pasture,  "  for  often  upon  the  hill  cropping  the  glad 
pasture,  the  woolly  flocks  stray  slow,  whithersoever 
the  grass  begemmed  with  fresh  dew  calls  and  lures  them 
on,  and  the  contented  lambs  frisk  and  playfully  butt  " 
(II.  317).  We  are  shown,  too,  the  soft  grass  near  a  stream 
of  water  beneath  the  branches  of  a  tall  tree  where  men 
can  enjoy  themselves  "  without  great  wealth  "  (II.  29),  and 
where  the  early  races  of  mankind  found  their  happiness 
(V.  1392).  Yet  this  does  not  appeal  to  Lucretius  as  a  pic- 
ture, so  much  as  it  expresses  a  simple  sensuous  delight  in 
nature  and  her  beauty.  The  same  sort  of  appreciation  ap- 
pears from  time  to  time  throughout  the  descriptions  of 
the  life  of  primitive  man  in  the  fifth  book.  The  life  then 
lived  was  desirable  in  that  it  was  simple,  not,  primarily, 
in  that  it  was  close  to  the  heart  of  nature. 

Of  the  sympathetic  or  sentimental  view  of  nature,  there 
seems  to  be  little  trace,  here  or  elsewhere.  The  nearest 
approach  to  this  modern  feeling  is  found  in  the  apprecia- 
tion shown  for  high  mountain  regions,''-  and  in  some  de- 

"^  Only  of  these  portions  of  the  poem  does  Biese's  assertion  "eindeut- 
licher  Ansatz  eines  melancholisch  idyllischen  Gefilhls  filr  die  Schonheit 
der  Natur,  filr  ihre  Stille  und  ihre  Frieden  im  Gegensatz  zu  der  ruhelosen, 
Gltick  suchenden  und  .  .  .  nie  Sndenden  Menschenwelt  seiner  Tage 
giebt  sich  .  .  .  zu  erkennen  "  (p.  .32),  seem  fully  true.  As  has  been 
shown  above,  it  is  far  oftener  the  stormy  than  the  peaceful  aspects  of  na- 
ture that  appeal  to  Lucretius. 
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scriptions  of  the  sea.  While  nature  herself  is  endowed 
with  life  and  power  and  almost  human  attributes,  while 
awe  and  wonder  are  shown  in  presence  of  her  majesty, 
there  seems  to  be  no  attempt  to  endow  her  with  a  soul, 
to  find  in  her  the  reflex  of  human  moods.  Lucretius'  feel- 
ing toward  nature,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  akin  to  modern 
nature-sentiment,  but  it  stopped  short  of  the  highest  point 
that  modern  feeling  has  touched. 

6.  GAIUS   HELVIUS   CINNA.''^ 

Of  the  fourteen  fragments,  three  refer  to  nature.  A 
trace  of  the  sympathetic  conception  appears  in  one: 

te  matutinus  tlentem  conspexit  Eous 

et  flentem  paulo  viclit  post  Hesperus  idem  (Cinn.  8). 

Stars  are  ignes  aetherias  (il),  a  crystal  is  compared  to  snow. 

atque  imitata  nives  lucens  legitur  crystallus  (6). 

Salicta  are  mentioned  (1). 
A  picture  of  bright  sails  upon  the  topmast  is  found  in  the 
Propempticon  PoIUonis   (4),   and   another  reference   to  navi- 
gation in 

atque  anquina  regat  stabilem  fortissima  cursum  (5). 

7.  GAIUS   LTCINIUS   CALVUS. 

In  the  twenty-one  fragments  few  references  to  nature 
are  found.  The  sun  is  personified  (Lie.  Calv.  13).  In  the 
Epithalainiuiii, 

Vesper  it  ante  iubar  quatiens  (5). 
The  country  is  durum     .     .     .     .     ct    laboriosuni    (2).     If 
Propertius  1.20.39  is  modelled  on  Calvus  and  lilium  should 
be  supplied  before  the  words 

vaga  candido 
nympha  quod  secet  ungui  (4), 

Calvus  is  one  of  the  few  authors  who  mentions  a  flower 
by  name. 

'^References  are  to  Baehrens'  Fragmcnta  Poctarum  liomanorum. 
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7.       VERSES    OF   DOUBTFUL   AUTHORSHIP. 

The  seventeen  fragments  assigned  to  this  period  furnish 

little  material.     One  personifies  the  sun: 

hac  qua  sol  vagus  iyneas  habenas 
immittit  propius  volatque  terrae.     (Incert.  2). 

The  moon  is  personified : 

Luna,  deum  quae  sola  vides  periuria  volgi, 
seu  Cretaea  magis  seu  tu  Dictyana  vocaris  (7). 

The  constellation  of  the  bear  is  described: 

sed  lucet  in  astris 
Calisto  renovatque  suos  sine  fluctibus  ignes  (6). 

8.    CATULLUS.'* 

In  Catullus'  poetry  there  are  manj^  references  to  nature, 
but  none  that  reach  a  length  of  more  than  six  lines,  and 
only  two  as  long  as  that. 

The  sky  for  itself  alone  is  rarely  mentioned.  The  night 
Sky  sky  is   aetherias  umbras  (LXVI.  55),  the   clear 

sky  aethera  album  (LXIII.  40) ;  Jupiter  is  shown  as  ^^a^er 
divum  tempJo  in  fulgente  (LXIV.  387),  and  the  expression 
in  limine  caeli  (LXVI.  59)  is  found. 

Sun  Days  are  reckoned  by  the  rising  and  setting 

of  the  sun : 

soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt: 

nobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 

nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda  (V.  4): 

fulsere  quondam  candidi  tibi  soles  (VIII.  .3,  cf.  VIII.  8). 
and  lux  is  found  in  CVII.  6  in  the  same  sense  as  in  V,  5. 
The  sun  is  represented  as  ardens  (LXIV.  354);  aureus 
(LXIII.  39);  candidus  (VIII.  3);  clarus  (LXVI.  4i);  Jtammeus 
{nitor,  LXVI.  3);  radians  (LXIII.  39);  rapidus  (LXVL  3); 
vagus  (LXIV.  271).     It  is  identified  with  day: 

ne  qua  femina  pulchrior 

clarum  ab  Oceano  diem 

viderit  venientem  (LXI.  88). 

'^References  are  to  Ellis'  Catullus,  1878. 
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It  is  personalized: 

progenies  Thiae  clara  supervehitur  (LX  VI.  44); 

sed  ubioris  aurei  Sol  radiantibus  oculis 
lustravit  aethera  album,  sola  dura,  mare  ferum, 
pepulitque  noctis  umbras  vegetis  sonipedibus  (LXIII.  39). 

The  moon     is   mentioned    as    identical  with 
Moon  Diana,  in  the  ode  to  that  goddess.     She  shines 

with  borrowed  light. 

tu  potens  trivia  et  notho  es 
dicta  lumine  Luna.  (XXXIV.  15), 

and  measures  off  the  months: 

tucursu,  dea,  menstruo 

metiens  iter  annuum, 

rustica  agricolae  bonis 

tecta  frugibus  exples  (XXXIV.  17). 

The    falling   of    the    stars    and   change    in 
""^  their   relative  positions,   is   symbolical  of  the 

impossible : 

sidera  corrurent  utinam,  coma  regia  fiam, 
proximus  Hydrochoi  fulgeret  Oarion  (LXVI.  93). 

They  are  symbolic  of  countless  multitude,  like  the  sand, 
VII.  7;  LXI.  205.  They  are  called,  together  with  the  sun 
and  moon,  omnia  magni  lumina  mundi  (LXVI.  1),  and  their 
rising  and  setting  by  day  and  night  (LXVI.  2)  and  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year, 

ut  cedant  certis  sidera  temporibus  (LXVI. 4), 

are  noted.  They  are  mlcantia  sidera  (LXI.  212;  LXIV. 
206),  and  of  individual  constellations  are  shown  Virgo,  saevi 
.  .  .  Leonis  lumina  (LXVI.  65),  Gallisto,  Lycaon,  Bootes 
{tardus,  LXVI.  67),  Aquarius  and  Orion  (LXV.  94). 

They  are  personalized:  reddita  caelesti  coetu  (LXVI.  37), 
and  more  fully: 

aut  quam  sidera  multa,  cum  tacet  nos, 
furtivos  hominum  vident  amores  (VII.  7). 
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Clouds  Clouds  together  with  winds  are  symbolic  of 

inconstancy : 

tua  dicta  omnia  factaque 
ventos  irrita  ferre  ac  nebulas  aereas  sinis  (XXX.  11); 

haec  mandata  prius  constanti  mente  tenentem 
Thesea  ceu  pulsae  ventorum  flatnine  nubes, 
aereum  nivei  montis  liquere  cacumen  (LXIV.  23S). 

Mist  symbolizes  f orgetf ulness : 

ipse  autem  caeca  mentem  caligine  Theseus 

consitus  oblito  dimisit  pectore  cuncta, 

quae  mandata  prius  constanti  mente  tenebat  (LXIV.  207). 

Dawn  Dawn  is  represented  in  connection  with  the 

sun: 
Aurora  exoriente  vagi  sub  limina  Solis  (LXIV.  271), 
again  LXIII.  39,  p.  189,  and  with  lyurinirea  luce  (LXIV.  275). 
Night  is  noctis  umbras  {LXIII.  41);  caeca  node  (LXVIII. 
44);    aetherias  umbras  (LXVI.    55),  and  is    per- 
^^  sonalized,    cum  tacet  nox  (VII.  7);    vaga    node 

(LXI.  117). 
The  wind    is    very    frequently    used    figuratively.     For 
greed:  turbkla  rapacior  ijrocella  (XXV.  4).     For 
^  fieetness  together  with  horses  and  birds: 

non  custos  si  fingar  ille  Cretum, 
non  si  Pegaseo  ferar  volatu, 
non  Ladas  ego  pinnipesve  Perseus, 
non  Rhesi  niveae  citaeque  bigae; 
adde  hue  plumipedas  volatilesque, 
ventorumque  simui  require  cursum, 
quos  iunctos,  Cameri,  mihi  dicares  (LV.  15); 

for  inconstancy.     Theseus  leaves  Ariadne : 

irrita  ventosae  linquens  promissa  procellae  (LXIV.  59). 
Again  Ariadne  laments  his  promises: 

quae  cuncta  aerei  discerpunt  irrita  venti  (LXIV.  14:2). 
Catullus  sends  his  poem  to  his  friend  in  accordance  with 
his  request: 

ne  tua  dicta  vagis  nequicquam  credita  ventis 

effluxisse  meo  forte  putes  animo  (LXV.  17), 
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and  complains  of  Lesbia: 

.     .     .     mulier  cupido  quod  dicit  amauti, 

in  vento  et  rapida  scribere  oportet  aqua  (LXX.  3). 

Auster,  Pavonus,  Boreas,  and  the  Apheliotes  appear  in 
the  pun  on  the  mortgaged  villa  (XXVI). 

Epithets,  of  which  those  expressing  mildness  are  the 
commonest,  are  aereus  (LXIV.  142);  clemens  {Zephyi^us. 
LXIV.  272);fecundus  {Favonus,  LXIV.  i'82);  iocundus  {Zephy- 
rus,  XL VI.  3);  lenis  {aura,  LXIV.  84);  levis  {flamen,  LXIV. 
9);  niger  (turbo,  LXVIII.  65);  saeviis  {Borea.%  XXVI.  3);  tejii- 
dus  {Favonus,  LXIV.  282);  turbidus  {procella,  XXV.  4);  vagus 
(LXV.  17);  ventosus    (LXIV.    59);   vernus  {aura,  LXIV.  90). 

Winds  are  partially  personalized  in  the  use  of  the  epi- 
thet saevus  of  Boreas  (XXVI.  3);  the  verb  vesanire  (XXV. 
13);  in  the  following: 

(flos)  —  queui  aiulcent  aurae  (LXII.  50) 

laeva  sive  dextera 

vocaret  aura (IV.  19) 

(cf.  LXIV.  213);  and  more  distinctly  in 

sed  quid  ego  ignaris  nequicquam  conquerar  auris, 

externata  maio,  quae  nullis  sensibus  auctae 

nee  miasas  audire  queunt  nee  reddere  voees  (LXIV.  lo4). 

Tears  are  rain,  tristique  imbre  madere  genae  (LXVIII.  58) ; 
Rain  and  Rain  calls  forth  the  flowers  (LXII.  50).  The 
Snow  adjective    niveus  is    used,  (LV.   18;    LXIII.   8; 

LXIV.  354;  LXVIII.  127;  candidior  nive  is  found  in  LXXX.  2. 
Seasons  Youth  is  typified  by  spring: 

iueundum  eum  aetas  florida  ver  ageret  (LXVIII.  18). 

and  spring  is  described: 

iam  ver  egelidos  refert  tepores, 

iam  caeli  furor  aequinoctialis 

iocundis  Zephyri  siiescit  aureis  (XLVI.  1). 

Winter  and  summer  measure  time. 

nouam  po3t  denique  messem 
nonaoaquo        .        .        post  hiemeui  (XCV.  2). 
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Sea  The  sea  is  very  often  used  in  similes : 

et  insolenter  aestues,  velut  minuta  magno 
tleprensa  navis  in  mari,  vesaniente  vento  (XXV.  12). 

A  person  in  trouble  is  compared  to  a  shipwrecked  sailor: 

conscriptum  hoc  lacrimis  mittis  epistolium, 
naufragum  ut  eieetum  spumantibus  aequorig  undis 
sublevem  et  a  mortis  limine  restituam  (LXVIII.  2); 

hie,  velut  in  nigro  iactatis  turbine  nautis 
lenius  aspirans  aura  secunda  venit 
lam  prece  Pollucis,  iam  Castoris  implorata, 
tale  fuit  nobis  Mallius  auxilium  (LXVIII.  65). 

The  most  elaborate  simile  is  that  where  the  guests  de- 
parting from  the  wedding  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  are  com- 
pared to  the  waves  of  the  sea,  increasing  as  the  wind 
freshens : 

hie,  qualis  flatu  placidum  mare  matutino 

horrificans  Zephyrus  proclivas  incitat  undas, 

Aurora  exoriente  vagi  sub  limina  Solis, 

quae  tarde  primum  elementi  flamine  pulsae 

procedunt,  leviter  resonant  plangore  cachinni, 

post  vento  creseente  magis  magis  inerebescunt, 

purpureaque  procul  nautes  ab  luce  refulgent; 

sic  turn  vestibuli  linquentis  regia  teeta 

at  se  quisque  vago  passim  pede  discedebant  (LXIV.  269). 

In  metaphor,  it  is  used  of  death : 

certe  ego  te  in  medio  versantem  turbine  leti.  (LXIV.  149); 
For  mental  trouble: 

animo  aestuante  rusum  reditum  ad  vada  tetulit  (LXIII.  47); 

prospicit  et  magnis  curarum  fluctuat  undis  (LXIV.  62); 

qualibuB  ineensam  iactastis  mente  puellam 

fluetibus  (LXIV.  97). 

Catullus  says  of  himself: 

mens  animi,  tantis  fluctuat  ipsa  mails  (LXV.  4); 

accipe,  quis  merser  fortunae  fluetibus  ipse  (LXVIII.  13). 

The  voyage  of  the  Argo  is  described: 

ausi  sunt  vada  salsa  cita  decurrere  puppi, 

caerula  verrentes  abiegnis  aequora  palmis  (LXIV.  6). 
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Catullus  is  especially  rich  in  epithets  for  the  sea  of  which 
the  commonest  are  those  representing  its  motion,  often  in 
storm.  There  are  altus  (LXIII.  1;  LXVI.  68);  caeruleus 
(XXXVI.  11);  caerulus  (LXIV.  7);  candens  (LXIV.  14);  canus 
(LXIV.  18); /eru.s  (LXIII.  40);  horridus  {L,XIV .  205);  impotens 
(IV.  18);  latus  {gurges,  LXIV.  178);  liqiddus  {unda,  LXIV.  2); 
magnus  {XX.Y .  12);  minax  (Adriaticus,  IV.  6);  placidus  (LXIV. 
269);  procUvus  (unda,  LXIV.  270);  rapidus  {saliim,  LXIII. 
16;  Eellespontas,  LXIV,  358);  mlsus  (and  ml)  (LXIV.  6;  67; 
128);  spiimans  {unda,  LXIV.  155;  LXVIII.  3);  tremulus 
(LXIV.  128);  truculentus  (LXIII.  16;  LXIV.  179);  trux 
(IV.  9);  vashis  (XXXI.  3;  LXIII.  48;  peZar/i  aestu.%  LXIV. 
127) ;  ventos^is  (LXIV.  12). 

The  shore  is  curvns  (LXIV.  74);  desertus  (LXIV.  133); 
fluentisonus  (LXIV.  52);  spumosus  (LXIV.  121);  vacuus  {alga, 
LXIV.  168).  The  sea  is  also  called  niarmor  pelagei  (LXIII, 
88).  The  verb  volare  is  used  of  the  boat  upon  the  sea  (IV.  5). 
The  sea  is  personalized  by  the  use  of  such  epithets  as 
minax,  quoted  above,  and,    as  the   embodiment  of  cruelty: 

quaenara  te  genuit  sola  sub  rupe  leaena, 

quod  mare  conceptum  spumantibus  expuit  undis  (LXIV.  154); 

mythologically  as  Tethys  and  Oceanus(LXTV.  29;  LXXXVIII, 
5);  as  AinpJiitrite  in  LXIV.  11. 

A  boat  is  represented  as  a  living  being  by  the  terms  vo- 
lare  (IV.    5),    senere   (IV.    26),   and    indeed  throughout  the 
fourth  poem. 
Streams  One  simile  is  found: 

qualis  in  aerei  perlucens  vertice  montis 

rivus  muscoso  prosilit  e  lapide, 

qui  cum  de  prona  praeceps  est  valle  volutus, 

per  medium  densi  transit  iter  populi, 

dulce  viatori  lasso  in  sudore  levamen, 

cum  gravis  exustos  aestus  hiulcat  agros  (LXVIII.  59); 

such  was  Mallius  to  his  friend  in  trouble.     Metaphorically, 
boiling  springs  represent  the  fire  of  love  (LXVIII.  56). 
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Diana  is  doinina     .     .    .     amnium  sonantum  (XXXIV.  12) ; 
rapidiis  is  used  of  water  in  (LXX.    4,  p.  lyl). 

Individual  rivers  are  the  Nile :     quae  septemgeminus  colorat 
aequoi^a  Nilus  (XI.  7);  the  Scamander: 

testis  erit  magnis  virtutibus  unda  Scaoiandri, 
quae  passim  rapido  diffunditur  Hellesponto, 
cuius  iter  caesis  angustans  corporum  acervig 
alta  tepefaciet  permixta  flumina  caede  (LXIV.  357); 

the  fountain  Aganippe: 

rupis  Aonios  specus, 
nympha  quos  super  irrigat 
frigerans  Aganippe  (LXI.  28); 

Gallicum  Rhenum  (XI   11),  and  aurifer  Tagus  (XXIX.  19). 

In  the  account  of  the  phaselus,  the  lake  is  limpidum  lacum 
Lakes  (IV.  24).     In  the  Sirmio  it  is  liquentibus  stagnis 

(XXXI.  2),  and  the  island  and  lake  are  addressed: 

salve  o  venusta  Sirmio  atque  hero  gaude; 

gaudete  vosque  o  Lydiae  lacus  undae; 

ridete  quicquid  est  domi  cachinnorum  (XXXI.  12). 

Mountains      Mount  Aetna  is  used  in  a  simile  for  the  fire  of 

love : 

cum  tantum  arderem  quantum  Trinacria  rupes  (LXVIII.  55). 

The  dreary  aspect  of  mountains  is  usually  presented: 

ad  Idae  tetuli  nemora  pedem, 
ut  aput  nivem  et  ferarum  gelida  stabula  forem  (LXIII.  52); 

ego  viridis  algida  Idae  nive  amicta  loca  colam? 

ego  vitam  agam  sub  altis  Phrygiae  columinibus, 

ubi  cerva  silvicultrix,  ubi  aper  nemorivagug?  (LXIII.  70). 

Thrace    is  horridam   Thraciam    (IV.  8).     Only    once    is   a 
pleasanter  aspect  shown: 

montium  domina  ut  fores 
silvarumque  virentium 
saituumque  reconditorum 
amniumque  sonantum  (XXXIV.  9). 

Epithets  of  mountains  are   varied:     aereus  (LXIV.  240; 
LXVIII.  59) ;  algidus  (LXIII.  70) ;  altus  {Alpes,  XI.  9) ;  buxifer 
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{Gytorus,  IV.  13);  frondosus  {Idalium,  LXIV.  96);  gelldus 
{stabula  ferarum,  LXIII.  53);  magnus  (LXIV.  280);  niveus 
(LXIV.  240);  2i)'aeri( plus  {LXIV.  126) ;  viridis  {Ida,  LXIII.  70). 
The  one  figurative  representation  is  "  columns  of  Phry- 
gia"  (LXIII.  71). 

^^"'^^  Woods  generally  appear  in  connection  with 

mountains,  as  in  LXIII.  12;  52. 

Tempe  is  described: 

viridaatia  Tempe, 
Temps,  quae  silvae  cinguat  super  impendentes  (LXIV.  285). 

They  are  alius    (LXIII.    12);    ferns    (LXIII.    89);  02}acus 
(LXIII.  3;  32);  vlrens  (XXXIV.  10). 
They  are  personalized: 

ubi  iste  post  phasellus  antea  fuit 
eomafa  silva:  nam  Cytorio  in  iugo 
loquente  saepe  sibilum  edidit  coma  (IV.  10). 

Plants  are  very  commonly  used    in   similes.     The   mino- 
Plants  taur  falls  like  an  oak  or  pine  on  the  mountain: 

Nam  velut  in  summo  quatientem  brachia  Tauro 

quercum,  aut  conlrierara  sudanti  cortlce  pinum, 

indomitus  turbo  contorquens  flamine  robur, 

eruit  (ilia  procul  radicitus  exturbata 

prona  cadit,  lateque  et  cominus  obvia  frangens), 

sic  domito  saevum  prostravit  corpore  Theseus 

nequicquam  vanis  iactantem  cornua  ventis  (.LXIV.  105). 

The  vine  and  tree  are  found: 

mentem  amore  revinciens 
ut  teiiax  edera  liuo  et  hue 
arborem  implicat  errans  (LXI.  33). 

Flowers  are   conspicuous.     The  young  girl  is: 

ut  flo3  in  septis  secretiis  nascitur  hortis, 

ignotus  pecori,  nuUo  contusus  aratro, 

quem  mulcant  aurae,  firmat  sol,  educat  imber  (LXII.  48). 

Ariadne  is  reared  in  her  home, 

quales  Eurotae  progigauut  flumina  myrtus, 
aurave  distinctos  edusit  verna  colores  (LXIV.  89). 
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Vinia  is  compared  to  the  larkspur: 

talis  in  vario  solet 

divitis  domini  hortulo 

stare  flos  hyacinthinus  (LXI.  91); 

and  to  other  flowers : 

ore  floridulo  nitens 
alba  parthenice  velut 
lutetimve  papaver  (LXI.  198). 

floridis  velut  enitens 
Myrtus  Asia  ramulis 
quos  Amadryades  deae 
ludicrum  sibi  roscido 
nutriunt  humore  (LXI.  21); 

Catullus   compares  himself   to    a  flower   crushed   by   the 

plough : 

nee  meum  respectet,  ut  ante,  amorem, 

qui  illius  culpa  cecidit  velut  prati 
ultimi  flos,  praetereunte  postquam 
tactus  aratro  est  (XI.  21), 

Metaphorically  are  found,  j^o.s- (XVII.  14;  LXITI  64;  C.  2); 
flosculus  (XXIV.  1) ;  florens  (LXIV.  251);  floridus  (LXVIII. 
IQ);  floridulus  (LXI.  198). 

From  the  farm  come  two  metaphors: 

non  si  densior  aridis  aristis 

sit  nostrae  seges  osculationis  (XLVIII.  5); 

namque  velut  densas  praecerpens  cultor  aristas 
sole  sub  ardenti  flaventia  demetit  arva  (LXIV.  853); 

SO  Achilles  mows  down  the  ranks  of  Trojans. 

Troubles  are  "thorny:"  spinosas  curas  (LXIV.  72). 
Apart  from  their  use  in  figures,  plants  and  flowers  are  of 
little  interest.  Cyrene  is  Lasarpicifer  (VII.  4),  Cy torus 
huxifer  (IV.  13).  There  are  the  olive  (XXXIV.  8;  ash  XVII. 
18),  myrtle  (LXI.  22  ;  ivy  (LXI.  84).  To  the  wedding  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis  Penios  brings 

alias 
fagos  ac  recto  proeeran  stiplte  laurus,  / 

non  sine  autantl  platano  lentaque  sorore 
flammati  Phaethontis  et  aerea  cupressu  (LXIV.  288) 
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and  Chiron 

silvestria  dona: 

nam  quodcumque  ferunt  campi,  quos  Thessala  magnis 

montibus  ora  creat,  quos  propter  tiuiuiuis  undas 

aura  parit  flores  tepidi  fecunda  Favoni, 

ho3  indistinctis  plexos  tulit  ipse  corollis, 

quo  permulsa  domus  iocundo  risit  odore  (LXIV.  279). 

Attis'  door  is  decorated  floridi!^  corollis  (LXIII.  66),  and 
Hymen  is  bidden 

cinge  tempera  tioribus 

suave  olentis  amaraci  (LXI.  6). 

Animals  Animals  are  of  little  interest.     Catullus  com- 

pares his  songs  for  his  brother's  death  to  those 
of  the  nightingale: 

qualia  3ub  densis  ramorum  concinit  umbris 
Daulias,  absumptei  fata  gemens  Itylei  (LXV.  13). 

Doves  are  typical  of  conjugal  happiness: 

nee  tantum  n>veo  gavisa  est  ulta  columbo 
compar  (LXVIII.  127). 

The  sparrow  of  Lesbia  (II;  III)  is  interesting  to  Catullus 
solely  for  its  mistress"  sake.  The  crow  and  vulture  appear 
as  birds  of  prey  (CVIII.  4),  and  beasts  and  birds  of  prey 
appear  again  in  LXIV.  152. 

The  spider's  web  is  symbolic  of  worttilessness: 

plenus  sacculus  est  aranearum  (XIII.  8j. 
and  of  oblivion: 

nee  tenuem  texons  sublimis  aranea  telam 

in  deserto  AUi  nomine  opus  faciat  (LXVIII.  51). 

The  boar  is  aper  nemo^'ivar/us:  the  deer  cerva  silvicultrix 
(LXIII.  72).     The  deer  is  the  type  of  swiftness: 

nascetur  vobis  expers  terroris  Aehilles 


qui  persaepe  vago  victor  certamine  cursus 

flamraea  praevertet  celeris  vestigia  cervae  (LXIV.  33S), 
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the  lion  of  cruelty  (LX.  1;  LXIV.  154),  and  of   fierceness: 
ni  te  perdite  amo;        ,        .        .        . 


solus  in  Libia  Indiaque  tosta 
caesio  veniam  obvius  leoni  (XLV.  3). 

Ululatus  is  used  figuratively  of  shouting  (LXIII.  24;  28). 
Other  animals  are  the  goat  (figuratively  XVII.    15),    the 
mule  (XVII.  26),  cattle,  to  symbolize  subjugation: 
veluti  iuvenca  vitans  onus  indomita  iugi  (LXIII,  33). 

also  LXVIII.  120.  The  attendants  of  Cybele  are  Dindimenae 
dominae  vaga  pecora  (LXIII.  18),  Remugire  is  used  of  the 
"  tympanum  "  (LXIII.  29).  In  connection  with  agriculture 
cattle  appear  in  LXII.  49;  LXII.  64;  LXIV.  38;  as  victims 
in  LXIV.  389. 

The  country  is  spoken  of  with  contempt: 
idem  infaceto  est  infacetior  rure  (XXII.  14). 

"  It  is  in  comparison  that  Catullus'  sentiment  for  nature 
is  most  evident "  says  Secretan'^^  and  this  state- 
Summary  nient  is  abundantly  supported  by  the  forego- 
ing quotations.  It  is  especially  true  of  the  sea  and  of 
plants  and  flowers.  Metaphors  and  symbolization  from 
nature  are  also  common.  Epithets  are  relatively  very 
numerous  and  very  varied.  Lucretius'  work  contains  nearly 
five  times  as  many  verses  as  Catullus',  but  he  uses  less 
than  twice  as  many  epithets  of  nature,  and  as  to  variety, 
only  about  one-fourth  more.  Of  Catullus'  epithets  about 
three-fourths  are  used  only  once,  aud  about  one-quarter  of 
the  total  number  are  used  of  the  same  form  of  nature  by 
no  other  poet  of  our  period.  Nature  is  generally  described 
in  her  peaceful  moods.  Only  of  the  sea  are  commonly  pre- 
sented fierce  and  unfriendly  aspects. 

That  Catullus  speaks  often  of  the  immensity  of  the  sea 
is  true,  but  that  he  speaks  less  often  of  its  stormy  aspects," 

^^  Du  Sentiment  de  la  Nature  dans  VAntiquite  Romuine,  p.  81. 
9«Secretan,  p.  80. 
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a  study  of  his  epithets  will  disprove,  though  there  is  no  long 
description  of  a  storm.  Even  iu  the  graceful  picture  of 
the  Argo's  voyage  the  element  of  danger  is  evidenced  by 
the  words  ausi  sunt  (p.  19:!). 

The  pleasure  of  Catullus'  own  voyage  in  the  phaselus 
seems  concentrated  in  the  home-coming,  and  the  little  boat 
is  regarded  with  wonder  as  the  survivor  of  the  perils  of 
the  deep.  So  too  in  his  lament  at  his  brother's  tomb,  he 
tells  of  the  multa  aequora  (CI.  1),  over  which  he  has  passed, 
the  underlying  thought  being  of  the  long  and  tedious  jour- 
ney. And  Atiis,  addressing  his  companions,  expresses  the 
same  idea:  "You  have  endured  the  restless  brine  and 
cruel  sea  "  (LXIII.  16). 

Yet,  though  these  aspects  of  the  sea  are  oftenest  alluded 
to  and  expressed  by  the  use  of  epithets,  the  stormless  sea  is 
not  without  representation. 

In  a  word  is  brought  before  us  the  surf  upon  the  coast, 
on  the  "foamy  shores  of  Dia"  (LXIV.  121),  and  the  shore 
which  "  is  beaten  by  the  Eastern  wave  resounding  far  "  (XI, 
3).  More  elaboration  of  description  is  found  in  the  ac- 
count of  Attis  standing  on  "the  wet  (sands)  of  the  foam- 
whitened  beach, "  "  near  the  bright  level  of  the  sea  "  (LXIII. 
87),  and  still  more  elaborate  is  the  picture,  or  succes- 
sion of  pictures,  of  the  sea  in  the  famous  simile  in  the 
Peleus  and  Thetis  (p.  192). 

More  than  anj^  other  poet  of  the  republican  period,  Ca- 
tullus represented  the  sympathetic  relation  between  man 
and  nature.  Continually  throughout  the  Attia  and  the  Peleus 
and  TJieils,  particularly  the  latter,  the  mood  of  the  suffer- 
ing human  being,  and  thereby  its  influence  upon  the  reader, 
is  intensified  by  the  character  of  the  natural  surroundings. 
The  sea-shore  and  the  sea  enhance  the  loneliness  of  the 
scenes  in  the  laments  of  Ariadne  and  of  Attis.  The  latter 
turns  toward  his  lost  home  and  longs  for  it  "  looking  upon 
the  lonely  sea  with  tearful  e3'^es"  (LXIII.  48).  So  too 
Ariadne,  deserted  by  Theseus,    climbs    to  the  hilltop  and 
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thence  "gazes  upon  the  lonely  waves  of  the  sea"  (LXIV. 
127)  and  feels  herself  hopelessly  abandoned,  hemmed  in  by 
the  waters  (LXIV.  184),  where  "  no  mortal  appears  upon  the 
empty  seaweed"  (LXIV.  168),  and  she  stands  by  the  lonely 
sea,  and  while  its  waves  sweep  up  the  beach,  within  her 
own  heart  great  waves  of  sorrow  roll  (LXIV.  62).  Catul- 
lus calls  upon  the  waters  of  his  lake  to  rejoice  with  him 
upon  his  return  to  Sirmio  (XXXI.  13);  and  the  stars  are 
called  on  as  witnesses  of  and  perhaps  sympathisers  with 
the  loves  of  men  (VII.  7).  The  obverse  of  this  feeling  is 
brought  out  where  Catullus  contrasts  the  coming  and  going 
of  the  bright  days  {soles)  with  their  short  intermission  of 
night,  and  his  own  brief  season  of  happiness,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  perpetual  night  (V.  4). 

It  is  in  the  Peleus  and  Thetis  that  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  descriptions  of  nature  is  found,  and  that  the 
traces  of  sympathetic  conception  of  nature  are  most  evi- 
dent. And  these  seem  to  partake  of  the  artificiality  of 
the  other  portions  of  the  poem.  They  lack  the  spontaneity 
that  characterizes  all  phases  of  Catullus'  shorter  poems, 
and  all  references  to  nature  in  Lucretius,  and  though  we 
have  not  Catullus'  Alexandrian  models,  we  may  surmise 
that  to  them  must  partly  be  laid  the  use  of  nature  character- 
istic of  this  poem.  Had  this  attitude  toward  nature  been 
purely  natural  to  the  Roman  poet,  he  would  surely  have 
shown  more  of  it  in  the  briefer  poems  in  which  his  own 
feelings  are  so  strongly  and  freely  expressed.  But  his 
interests  were  in  man  rather  than  nature,  and  it  seems  to 
be  only  under  outside  influence  that  he  cares  to  use  nature 
in  any  way  to  deepen  and  enhance  the  expression  of 
feelings. 
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10.    PUBLIUS   TERENTIUS   VARRO   ATACINUS." 

Of  the  twenty-four  fragments  of  Varro  Atacinus,  about 
half  treat  of  nature.  The  most  extensive  references  are 
5ky  to  the  heavens  and  the  heavenly  bodies.     They 

are  to  be  found  in  the  Chorographia,  and  are  purely  geo- 
graphical or  astronomical  in  their  nature,  the  relative 
positions  of  earth,  stars,  and  sea  being  discussed  (Varr. 
At.  Chor.  I.  II,  III).  In  the  Argonautica  is  one  mytholog- 
ical allusion  to  the  sun, 

cum  te  flagranti  deiectum  fulmine,  Phaethon  {Arg.  IV.  I), 
and  another  to  its  heat: 

quas  solis  valido  nunquam  vis  atterat  igne  {Chor.  Pro.  III.  IV;, 
and  in  the  Epliemeris,  clouds  are  compared  to  masses  of 
wool:     Nubes  (ut)  vellera  lanae  stabant  {Epli.  I.), 

There  is  one  picture  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  night: 

desierant  latrare  canes  urbesque  silebant 

omnia  noctis  erant  placida  composta  quiete  {Arg.  Ill,  I),'^ 

A  ship  is  compared  to  a  chariot : 

Tiphyn  (at)  aurigam  celeris  fecere  carinae  {Arg.  I.  III). 
The  connection  of  the  following  line, 

deinde  ubi  pellicuit  dulcis  levis  unda  saporis  {Bell.  Seq.  II.), 

is  doubtful. 

Plants  There  is  a  scientific  account  of  a  certain  reed 

of  India  in  the  Chorographia  {Asia)  and  a  picture  of  the 
trees  in  autumn: 

frigidus  et  silvis  aquilo  decussit  honorem  {Arg.  II.  III). 

Animals  The  fragments  of  the  Ephemeris,  a  translation 

of  Aratus,  are  all  concerned  with  nature.  Besides  the  one 
already  quoted ,  are  two  references  to  animals : 

*'  References  are  to  Riese's  "  Varronis  Saturarum  Beliquiae^'  1865, 
•*0f  winds  is  found  only  frigidus  aquilo  {Arg.  II.  Ill);  of  rivers  only 
the  Nile  {Chorag.  Africa). 
8 
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turn  liceat  pelagi  volucres  tardaeque  paludis 

cernere  inexpleto  studio  certare  lavandi 

et  velut  insolitum  pennis  infundere  rorem. 

aut  arguta  lacus  circumvolitavit  hirundo  {Eph.  II.); 

et  bos  suspicions  caelum  (mirabile  visu) 

naribus  aerium  patulis  decerpsit  odorem 

nee  tenuis  formica  cavis  non  evehit  ova  {Eph.  III.).^' 

Summary  The  treatment  of  nature  is  on  the  whole  unin- 
teresting. Most  of  the  references  are  found  in  works  which 
deal  with  phases  of  nature  scientifically,  and  they  do  not 
rise  above  this  character,  except  perhaps  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  silence  of  night,  and  in  that  of  the  birds,  which 
is  a  translation  from  Aratus. 

93  Cf.  Serv.  in  Verg.  Georg.  I.  375. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   REPUBLICAN    PERIOD    AS   A   WHOLE. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  nature  represented  in  the  poetry  of 
this  period,  the  sea  is  most  interesting.  Many  aspects  are 
Sea  shown,  but  the  open  sea  is  more  conspicuous 

than  the  shore,  the  stormy  sea  than  the  cahn.  Ships  are 
very  often  mentioned,  but  the  only  poet  who  seems  to  feel 
real  pleasure  and  exhilaration  in  the  free  movement  of  the 
boat  over  the  water  is  Ennius. 

Of  epithets  applied  to  the  sea  those  expressing  the  most 
obvious  characteristics,  saltness,  salsus,  and  magnitude,  al- 
ius, and  i/iagnus,  are  first  in  number.  Next  come  those  ex- 
pressing color,  of  which  the  commonest  is  caemlus. 

Figuratively  the  sea  usually  represents  misfortune. 
Many  figures  are  drawn  from  shipwreck,  and  human  cares 
and  trouble  are  often  represented  as  waves.  The  sea  is 
very  commonly  invested  with  life,  and  in  these  cases  is  al- 
most always  shown  as  the  cruel  enemy  of  man.  From  Liv- 
ius'  "Nothing  worse  tortures  man  than  the  savage  sea"  to 
Catullus'  "threatening  Adriatic,"  this  aspect  is  prominent 
in  almost  every  author,  and  the  feeling  toward  the  sea 
most  often  to  be  inferred  is  a  sense  of  this  power  and 
cruelty,  a  feeling  of  dread  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
fascination  which  may  accompany  such  dread. 

Next  to  the  sea  in  interest  is  the  sky  with  its  sun  and 
stars.  Epithets  most  commonly  used  of  it  are  alttis,  magnus, 
Sky  caeruhis  and  caeruleus.     Its  apparent  shape,  too, 

is  often  shown.  In  the  tragedies  it  is  often  identified  with 
Jupiter,  often  addressed  as  if  so  identified.  Awe  and  won- 
der seem  to  be  the  feelings  most  clearly  shown   in  connec- 
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tion  with  it.  These  are  voiced  most  plainly  by  Lucretius. 
"Look  up  into  the  clear  bright  color  of  the  sky  and  what 
it  holds  within  itself,  the  constellations  straying  here  and 
there,  the  moon  and  the  brightness  of  the  sun  with  its 
brilliant  light:  if  all  these  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  were 
now  presented  to  mortals,  what  more  marvellous  than  these 
could  be  told  of?" 

Sun  The  characteristics  most  noticeable  are,  nat- 

urally, its  heat  and  light.  The  epithets  most  used  of  it 
express  the  latter,  candidus  being  most  common,  aureus, 
radiatus,  flammeus  next. 

Though  seldom  used  in  figures  to  illustrate  other  things, 
it  is  itself  very  often  figuratively  represented.  It  is  fre- 
quently described  by  Lucretius  as  a  fountain  from  which 
flow  light  and  heat,  but  more  often  than  in  any  other  way 
it  is  depicted  with  the  qualities  of  life  and  personality. 
This  personalizing  is  often  of  the  mythological  type 
(almost  always  so  in  the  tragedies),  the  sun  being  repre- 
sented as  Phoebus,  Hyperion,  etc.  Even  where  this  is  not 
the  case  mythological  personalization  is  implied  in  the 
method  of  representation,  as  "  thou  sun  who  dost  lift 
aloft  in  the  sky  thy  glowing  torch  "  (Enn.),  and  "the  sun 
with  the  glowing  eyes  of  his  golden  face  had  scanned  the 
bright  air  .     .     and   put  to   flight  the  shades  of  night 

with  his  swift  steeds  of  the  ringing  hoofs."  (Cat.). 
Moon  The    moon  is   seldom  spoken   of   at  all,  and 

never  with  any  fullness  of  description.  She  is  usually 
represented  in  eclipse,  or  mythologically  as  Diana,  Phoebe, 
etc;  and  in  "thou  moon  who  alone  of  the  gods  dost  look 
upon  the  perjuries  of  man"  (Incert.  Baehrens). 

The  only  epithets  used  are  clarus  (Cic. ;  Luc);  candens, 
(Varr.),  ahnus  (Laevius),  alba  leni  lactea  luce  (Enn.).  No  feel- 
ing for  the  beauty  of  the  moon  or  her  light  is  anywhere 
shown  unless  in  the  last  of  these,  though  Lucretius  mentions 
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her  among  the  phenomena  of  the  sky  which  call  forth  men's 
admiration.  Stars  are  most  interesting  as  they  are  de- 
Stars  scribed  in  the  constellations  (especially  in  Ci- 
cero's Phaenomena),  and  in  the  description  of  night  personi- 
fied, in  the  tragedies,  "Night  moves  on  decked  with  glit- 
tering stars"  (Enn.),  or  of  the  night  sky,  "when  the  air 
far  and  wide  painted  with  glovving  fires  was  showing  forth 
the  starry  host"  (Varr.).  The  epithet  most  frequently 
used  by  Cicero  is  darus,  by  all  writers  in  general /eryiWws, 
fi(lge?>s,  mica/is,  sj^lendidns.  They  are  often  invested  with 
life,  when  their  movement  in  the  heavens  is  described. 

Clouds  are  important  only  in  Lucretius  who 
shows  a  deep  interest  in  them  from  a  scien- 
tific and  probably  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  as  well. 
Elsewhere  they  are  described  as  the  source  of  storm  and 
rain  (Enn.;  Varr.).  They  are  compared  to  masses  of 
hanging  wool  by  Lucretius  and  Varro  Atacinus. 

Dawn  is  shown  sometimes  in  its  aspect  in  the 
sky,  as  "now  do  I  see  dawn  reddening  in  the 
sky"  (Ace),  but  more  commonly  on  the  earth,  as  "the  earth 
was  exhaling  mist  to  the  damp  dawn"  (Pac).  It  is 
definitely  personified  only  in  Incert.  Trag. ;  Varro;  Catullus. 
Epithets  are  few,  maidus  taking  first  place.  Rosens  is 
found  in  Lucretius. 

Night    is    interesting    only    in    the    tragedies, 
*^  where    it    is    almost    always    very    definitely 

personified  as  "  dark-haired  Night,  daughter  of  Erebus" 
(Incert.  Trag.).  Usually  night  is  a  time  of  misfortune. 
Very  seldom  its  calm  and  peace  seem  to  appeal  to  the 
writer,  as  in  Ennius,'  "dead  and  in  ashes  they  lay  in  the 
calm  night. " 

Winds    often    symbolize    fickleness.       Their 

fierce  aspect  is  commonly  presented,  and  like 

the  sea,  they  are  usually  the  enemy   of  man.     Catullus  is 

the  only  poet  who  more  often  represents  their  friendly  as- 
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pects.  The  commoDest  epithets  are  validus,  saevus,  violens. 
By  these  epithets  they  are  often  personalized,  and  some- 
times in  more  full  descriptions,  as  "  the  wind  began  to  puff 
out  its  cheeks  and  apply  the  spurs"  (Varr.),  "  now  they 
take  breath,  and  grow  in  force,  and  as  it  were,  rallying, 
advance,  and,  beaten,  retreat "  (Luc). 

The  seasons  are  very  meagerly  represented, 
easons  Spring  is  the  only  one  in  which  pleasure  seems 

to  be  expressed,  though  Lucretius  speaks  of  the  variae 
lepores  which  return  with  the  changing  seasons. 

Streams   are  used  in  similes  with  compara- 
"  ''?^'"*  tive    frequency.       Gushing    springs    and  full- 

flowing  rivers  are  most  commonly  depicted,  as  "on  the 
summit  of  a  high  mountain  a  bright  stream  leaps  from 
the  mossy  stone  and  .  .  .  rolls  headlong  down  the 
sloping  valley"  (Cat.)  and  "rivers  flowing  level  with  their 
banks"  (Luc).  The  commonest  epithet  is  rapidus.  They 
are  seldom  personalized.  When  they  are,  the  mytho- 
logical idea  of  a  river  god  is  apt  to  be  prominent,  as 
in  sanctus  Tiber  (Enn.). 

Mountains  are  almost  always  shown  as  rough. 
Mountains  (j^eary  and  cold,  the  home  of  wild  beasts. 
Even  Ida,  to  which  the  epithet  viridis  is  applied  more  often 
than  to  other  mountains,  is  shown  under  the  same  aspect; 
"  have  I  come  to  the  woods  of  Ida  to  live  amid  the  snow 
and  the  cold  lairs  of  wild  beasts?"  (Cat.).  Few  epithets 
show  any  but  the  most  obvious  characteristics.  The  most 
usual  being  cdius  and  magyius. 

Lucretius  is  the  only  exception  to  these  statements.^  In 
him  is  seen,  if  not  the  modern  passion  for  the  mountains,  at 
least  an  awakening  sense  of  their  peaceful  calm  and  pic- 
turesqueness. 

'  Fairclough,  The  attitude  of  the  Greek  Tragedians  toward  Nature, 
finds  many  traces  of  the  modern  feeling  in  the  Greek  tragedians. 
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Woods  are  represented  in  much  the  same  way- 
Woods  ^g  mountains,  indeed  they  are  usually  men- 
tioned together.  A  different  aspect  is  shown  only  in  a  few 
passages  where  they  are  called  "the  home  of  singing 
birds"  (Luc),  and  sometimes  in  the  representation  of  in- 
dividual trees,  as  in  the  wood  cutter's  scene  in  Ennius. 
In  the  last,  and  in  the  expression  comata  silva  (Cat.),  there 
is  some  degree  of  personalization. 

Individual    trees     are     most     interesting     in 

Ennius,  other  plants  in  Catullus.  Catullus  in- 
deed, is  the  only  poet  who  represents  flowers  further 
than  by  mere  incidental  mention.  No  other  poet,  with  the 
exception  of  Lucretius  and  possibly  Calvus,  mentions  them 
at  all.  No  plants  are  described  with  any  detail.  The  de- 
scription of  pines  in  lEinnius,  nutantibucapitibiis  .  .  .  procerae, 
and  Catullus,  corniger  .  ,  .  sudanti  cortice,  are  as  inter- 
esting as  any. 

Animal    life   is   fully    represented  by    almost 
nima  s  every    poet.     Of  wild  animals,    the  lion  and 

the  deer  are  most  conspicuous.  The  latter  is  more  pic- 
turesquely described  as  bisulcls  ungulis,  silvaticus,  volabilis 
(Varr.),  alipes  and  corniger  (Luc);  silvicultrix  and  ce^er (Cat.). 
Domestic  animals  are  more  conspicuous  than  wild,  and 
among  them  the  horse  is  every  where  most  important  and 
described  with  most  variety. 

The  common  forms  and  aspects  of  nature  least 
missions  -^qW  represented,  as  shown  above,  are  the 
calm  sea,  the  moon,  cloua^  dud  rainbow,  mountains,  woods 
and  flowers.  Though  dawn  and  early  morning  are  often  de- 
scribed, a  sunset  sky  is  never  spoken  of.  In  general  there 
is  great  lack  of  detail  and  the  phenomena  described  are  the 
most  obvious  only. 

Figures  Figures  taken  from  nature  are,  on  the  whole, 

not  of  very  great  interest.  Similes  are  found  less  frequent- 
ly than  metaphorical  expressions,  and  are   usually  drawn 
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from  plants  and  animals.  The  longest  and  most  elaborate 
simile  is  taken  from  the  sea,  and  is  found  in  Catullus. 

Figures  drawn  from  nature  very  commonly  illustrate  hu- 
man life,  especially  the  abstract.  The  fire  of  love  is  lik- 
ened to  a  volcano  in  eruption  (Cat.).  Anger  is  like  a  rushing 
stream  (Nae v.).  Sadness  is  a  mist  (Pac).  Ignorance  is  dark- 
ness (Luc).  Trouble  of  various  sorts  is  likened  to  ship- 
wreck (Incert.  Trag. ;  Cat.) ;  to  darkness,  (Luc.) ;  to  a  steep 
path  (Luc);  to  waves  (Cat.;  Luc);  to  briers  (Lucil. ;  Cat.). 
A  person  in  trouble  is  like  a  crushed  flower  (Cat.);  help  in 
trouble  is  a  favoring  wind  to  the  shipwrecked  sailor  (Cat.); 
a  stream  to  the  thirsty  traveller  (Cat.).  Glory  is  evanes- 
cent like  melting  ice  (Liv.) ;  virtue  grows  green  like  a  plant 
(Ant.);  fickleness  is  likened  to  the  wind  (Luc;  Cat.);  to  a 
moving  cloud  (Cat.). 

Analogies  between  nature  and  the  concrete  in  human  life 
are  less  often  noted.  Flying  spears  are  likened  to  rain 
(Enn.);  to  hail  and  snow  (Pac).  Battle  is  like  meeting 
winds  (Enn.),  and  Lucretius  speaks  of  "waves  of  war."  A 
ship  moving  over  the  water  is  a  water-spider  (Varr.);  a 
bird  (Ant.;  Enn.;  Laev.).  Crowds  of  men  in  flight  are  like 
a  rushing  stream  (Varr.);  increasing  crowds  like  a  rough- 
ening sea  (Cat.).  The  young  girl  is  like  a  flower  (Cat.). 
Analogies  between  the  actions  of  men  and  animals  are 
among  those  most  commonly  noted. 

Analogies  between  different  forms  and  phenomena  of 
nature  are  less  frequently  noted  than  those  between  nature 
and  man.  The  sea  is  a  meadow  (Ace;  Enn,;  Luc).  Mist 
and  the  sky  (Enn,;  Luc.)  are  likened  to  the  sea;  thunder 
to  the  sound  of  waves  (Luc);  the  sun  is  a  fountain  (Luc). 

Least  common  of  all  figures  where  nature  is  concerned 
are  those  in  which  nature  is  illustrated  from  human  life. 
A  mountain  is  a  wart  (Incert.  Trag.);  mountains  are  columns 
(Ace  ;  Cat.).  The  stars  in  the  sky  are  "spoils"  (Varr.) ;  leaves 
on  trees  are  likened  to  hair  (Cat. ) ;  and  forests  on  mountain- 
sides to  the  same  (Luc). 
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But  the  various  forms  of  nature  are  very  com- 
Personaliza-  monly  invested  with  the  characteristics  of  life. 
In  addition  to  what  is  implied  in  many  epi- 
thets used,  such  expressions  are  found  as  nlulare  of  the  sea, 
(Enn.);  lairatus  of  the  sea  (Ace);  radere  oi  a  stream  (Ace; 
Luc);  pascere  of  the  stars  in  the  ether  (Luc).  Very  often 
nature  is  given  attributes  not  onl}'-  of  life,  but  of  human 
life.  It  may  be  merely  the  physical  appearance  or  activi- 
ties of  human  beings  to  which  a  likeness  is  seen,  as  in 
such  expressions  as  cacddnare  of  echo  (Ace);  of  waves 
(Cat.);  tacere  of  night  (Cat.);  boere  of  echoing  hills  (Pac); 
the  waging  of  war  by  the  winds  (Luc);  fremitus  of  woods 
(Enn.).  Or  emotions  like  those  of  human  beings  are 
attributed  to  nature,  as  by  such  epithets  as  avidus  of 
mountains  (Luc),  the  verb  vesanire  (Cat.)  of  wand,  and 
especially  by  the  language  of  many  descriptions  of  the  sea. 

This  personalization  of  nature  may  be  either  of  a  mytho- 
logical character,  as  when  the  dawn  is  represented  as  Au- 
rora- (Cat.);  the  sky  as  identical  with  Jupiter  (Enn.);  the 
sea  as  Neptune  (Enn.);  the  m.oon  as  Phoebe  (Incert.),  ^  and 
Diana  (Cat.);  the  Tiber  (Enn.)  and  Scamauder  (Ace)  as 
sanctus.  The  most  frequent  and  interesting  cases  of  this 
sort  of  personalization  are  in  the  case  of  the  sun  and  of 
night  in  the  tragedies,  where  they  are  very  commonly 
shown  as  traversing  the  sky  in  chariots  aglow  with  fire  and 
decked  with  stars,  respectively,  and  where  the  sun  and  the 
sky  are  often  called  upon  as  if  cognizant  of  and  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  men. 

The  last  type  of  the  personalization  of  nature  to  be  no- 
ticed is  that  where  nature  is  not  only  endowed  with  the 
power  of  action  like  that  of  man  and  with  emotions  belong- 
ing to  humanity,  but  is  shown  as  in  intimate,  sympathetic, 
and  often  reciprocal  relations  with  man,  not  as  god  or 
goddess,  but  in  her  own    form  through  the  inner  spirit  in- 

*  The  mere  use  of  the  term  aurora  of  course  does  not  always  imply  that 
personalization  was  felt. 
^  Baehrens. 
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fused  into  her  by  the  human  spirit.  This  attitude  toward 
nature  is  very  rarely  shown  at  all,  never  fully  developed. 
In  the  setting  of  a  scene  a  trace  of  it  is  perhaps  found 
once  in  Ennius  (see  p.  10 i),  once  perhaps  in  Accius  (p. 
11-i),  several  times  in  Catullus,  in  the  Peleus  and  Thetis 
and  the  Attis.     (p.  200). 

A  few   general  conclusions  as  to  the  use  of 
Epithets  .  T  „  .,,,„.  ^    . 

epithets  for  nature  will  be  of  interest.  Epi- 
thets for  plants  and  animals  are  not  included  except  in 
special  cases. 

Different  authors  show  considerable  differences  in  the 
epithets  used  of  the  several  forms  of  nature.  Altus^  of  the 
sea  seems  to  be  the  most  general,  salstcs^  and  magnus'\  of 
the  sea,  next.  Others  used  by  three  or  more  authors  are 
altus,'  of  the  sky;  se?-enus,^  of  the  sky;  ardens,^  aureus, ^'^ 
candidus,^^  dariis,^'  of  the  sun  or  its  \\ghi\  fervidus,^^  fidgetis,'^^ 
micarts,^^  splendidiis,^^  of  the  stars;  saemis'''  of  wind;  altus,^^ 
arduus,^^  asper,'^'^  celsus,-'-  of  mountain  regions;  caeruhis-  or 
caeruleus,  canus,'^^  of  the  sea-foam. 

*Liv.;  Enn.;  Pac:  Ace;  Incert.  Trasj.;  Laev.;  Cic;  Luc;  Cat. 

*Enn.;  Ace;  Lucil,;  Pore.  Lie;  Luc;  Cat. 

*Liv.;  Enn.;  Lucil.;  Carm.  Marc;  Luc;  Cat. 

'Ace;  Varr.;  Luc. 

"Enn.;  Pore  Lie;  Luc. 

'  Ace;  Luc;  Cat. 

«Enn.;  Luc;  Cat. 

"Enn.;  Ace;  Incert.  Trag.;  Luc;  Cat. 

"Cic;  Luc:  Cat. 

^^Cie;  Varr.;  Luc 

^^Enn.;  Cic;  Luc 

''Cic;  Luc;  Cat. 

'*Enn.;  Ace;  Luc. 

"Pac;  Lucil.;  Val.  Aed.:  Luc;  Cat. 

'*Liv.;  Naev.;  Luc;  Cat. 

19 Enn.;  Pac;  Luc. 

««Enn.;  Pac;  Lucil.;  Cic. 

^'  Liv.;  Ace;  Cic 

22 Enn.;  Cic;  Varr.;  Luc;  Cat. 

23 Enn.;  Cic;  Luc;  Cat. 
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Many  epithets  are  used  of  certain  forms  of  nature  by  one 
author  only.  Important  among  these  are,  of  the  sky,  albus 
(Cat.);  altiso7ius  {^nn.)\  aureus  {Y2^vv.)\canden$  (Enn. ) ;  C'/««s 
(Enn.);  clams  (Luc);  convexus  (Cic);  imnoderatxs  (Cic); 
hicidus  (Li\xQ,.)-^ profundus  {^mi.)\purus  (Luc);  signij^er  (Luc); 
sublimis  (Luc);  of  the  sun  and  its  light  albus  (Enn.);  iyneus 
(Incert.);  laetus  (Cic);  Hquatus  (Cic);  micans  (A.cc.);  niiidus 
(Cic);  obstijyr'.s  (Enn.);  praeclarus  (Luc);  radians  (Cat.); 
rapidus  (Cat.);  roseus  (Luc);  splendidus  (Luc);  of  stars, 
candidus  (Luc);  coiducens  (Cic);  fervens  (Cic);  iulustris 
(Cic);  lucens  (Cic);  serenus  (Luc);  severus  (Luc);  splendens 
(Cic);  volucer  (Cic);  of  the  moon,  albus  (Enn.);  almus 
(Laev.);  clarus  (Cic);  cande^is  (Varr.);  lacteus  (Enn.); 
Unis  (Enn.);  roscidus  (Egnat. );  of  clouds:  aereus  (Cat.); 
aetherius  (Luc);  aqualus  (Varr.);  caeruleus  (Cic);  flammeus 
{JjMC.)  fuvniH  (LiUC,.)\  ni'jer  (Luc);  opacus  (Cic);  splendidus 
(Luc);  umidus  (Enn.);  volans  (Luc);  of  wind:  aereus 
(Cat.);  altitonans  (^Volturnus,  Luc);  ferus  (Luc);  furcns 
Enn.);  horribiUs  (Cic);  imbricitor  (Enn.);  mgeiis  (Enn.); 
magnus  (Luc);  p>hreneticus  (north  wind,  Varr.);  rapidus 
Luc);  silvifragus  (Luc);  vehemens  (Cic);  ventosus  (Cat.); 
violens  (Luc);  volans  (Luc);  of  the  sea:  albus  (Varr.); 
acerbus  (Luc);  aquilus  (Varr.);  asper  (waves,  Enn.);  avidus 
(Luc);  /eras  (Cat.);  flavus  (Enn.);  glaucus  (Luc);  hor- 
ridus  (Cat.);  horrisonus  (Cic);  inunanis  (Luc);  immeiisiis 
(Luc);  impotens  (Cat.);  infidus  (Luc);  immisericors  (waves. 
Ace);  importunus  (waves,  Liv.);  in  flatus  (Qic.)',  minax  (Cat.); 
mollis  (waves,  Luc);  naviger  {Liuc. );  proclivus  (waves,  Cat.); 
ridens  (Luc);  sonorus  (Luc);  subdolus  (Luc);  ventosus 
(Cat.);  viridis  (Ant.);  of  streams;  amoenus  (Luc);  ca?idi- 
dus  (Enn.);  celer  (Naev. );  largus  (Luc);  lubricus  (Luc); 
radeyis  {\j\iQ,.)\  rapax  (Luc);  v<didus  (Luc);  of  mountains 
and  mountain  regions:  aereus  (Cat.);  avidus  (Luc);  buxifer 
(Cy torus.  Cat.)  cavus  (Luc);  confragus  (Naev.);  lauricofuus 
(Luc);  obstipus  (Enn.);  opacus,  (of  doubtful  meaning,  Luc); 
praeruptus  (Pac);  scruposus  (Pac). 
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Most  epithets  are  used  of  one  form  of  nature  only 
Used  of  more  than  one  form  are:-*  aereus  of  clouds  (Cat.) 
of  the  mountains  (Cat.);  aetherhis,  used  of  the  sun  (Luc.) 
of  clouds  (Cat.) ;  cdtus  of  the  sky  (p.  210);  of  clouds  (Luc.) 
of  the  sea  (p.  210);  of  trees  (Enn. ;  Varr.);  asper  of  waves 
(Enn.);  of  mountains  (p,  210);  candens  of  the  sky  (Enn.);  of 
the  sun  (Enn. ;  Luc.) ;  of  sea- foam  (Luc. ;  Cat.) ;  of  the  moon 
(Varr.) ;  Candidas  of  the  sun  (p.  210) ;  of  stars  (Luc.) ;  of  rivers 
(Enn.);  c^arz^s  of  the  sun  (p.  210);  of  stars  (Cic. ;  Luc,);  of  a 
stream  (Luc.) ;  of  woods  (Cic.) ;  ferus  of  winds  (Cic. ;  Luc.) ; 
of  the  sea  (Cat.);  of  woods  (Cat );  jlammeus  of  the  sun's  heat 
(Pac. ) ;  of  its  brightness  (Ace. ;  Cat. ) ;  fulyens  of  the  sky  (Luc. ; 
Cat,);  of  stars  (p.  210) ;  horridus  of  the  sea  (Cat.) ;  of  moun- 
tains (Pac);  ingensoi  the  sky  (Enn. ;  Luc;)  of  constellations 
(Enn.);  liquidus  of  the  sky  (Enn);  of  the  sea  (p.  210);  of 
streams  (Naev.);  of  bird-notes  (Luc);  lucidus  of  the  sky 
(Luc);  of  stars  (Luc);  magma  of  the  sky  (Enn.);  of  con- 
stellations (Cic);  of  winds  (Luc,);  of  the  sea  (p.  210);  of 
rivers  (p.  210);  of  oak  trees  (Enn.);  obstipus  of  light  (Enn.) 
of  mountains  (Enn.);  cpjacus  of  clouds  (Cic);  of  mount- 
ains (Luc);  of  woods  (Cat.);  i>mtfc/c«-2<s  of  the  sun  (Luc); 
of  stars  (Cic;  Q.  Cic);  r<(2ndus  of  the  sun  (Cat.);  of  the 
wind  (Luc;  Cat.);  of  streams  (Ace;  Luc);  saevus  of  the 
wind  (p.  210);  of  the  sea  (p.  210);  seroius  of  the  sky  and 
light  (p,  210);  of  night  (Enn.;  Luc);  of  the  motion  of 
sky  and  sea  (Pore  Lie);  spleyididus  of  the  sun  (Luc);  of 
clouds  (Luc.) ;  tremulus  of  light  (Enn.);  of  a  comet  (Cic);  of 
the  sea  (Cat.) ;  umidusoi  clouds  (Enn,);  of  dawn  (Pac  ;  Cic); 
vagus  of  storm  (Luc);  of  the  sun  (Cat.);  of  wind  (Cat.); 
ya^Mws  of  the  sun  (Varr.  A.);  of  wind  (Luc);  of  streams 
(LiKxc.) ;  vastus  of  the  sky  (Enn.);  of  the  sea  (Cic;  Cat.); 
ventosus  of  the  wind  (Cat);  of  the  sea  (Cat.). 

Epithets  denoting  form  are  very  rare.      They  are:      a}i- 
f7'actus  ot  the  seashore  (Ace   Luc);  of    a  stream   (Varr.); 

■*  For  color  terms  see  p.  213, 
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Form  cavils  of  the   sky  (Enn.),  of  mouD tains    (Luc); 

convexus  of  the  sky  (Cic);  curvus  of  the  seashore  (Ace; 
Cic);  i7icnrvx(s  of  the  seashore  (Luc). 

Epithets  of  color,  in  so  far  as  number  and  variety  are 
concerned,  are  common,  but  the  scope  of  each  is  wide  and 
Color  the  meaning  apt  to  be  indefinite.       Often,  too, 

a  general  word  expressing  brightness  is  used  where  a 
color-term  would  be  expected.  Of  all  color-terms  albus  has 
the  widest  scope.  It  is  used  of  the  sky  (Cat.);  of  the  sun 
(Enn.);  of  the  moon  (Enn.);  of  the  grape-leaf  (Lucil. );  of 
hail  (Varr.);  of  a  calm  sea  (Varr.);  of  sea-foam  (Luc);  of 
the  flower  parthenice  (Cat.);  the  hedgehog  (Varr.);  while 
alhlcare  is  used  of  the  foamy  sea  beach  (Cat.);  of  the 
foaming  stream  (Varr.);  cdbicascere  of  the  moon  (Cn. 
Mat.);  subdealbare  of  frost  (Varr.).  CondUlus  is  used  of 
the  sun  (p.  210);  of  stars  (Luc);  of  rivers  (Enn.);  of  the 
neck  of  the  goose  (Lucil.);  candor  is  used  of  the  sky  at 
dawn  (Pac);  of  the  stars  (Cic);  canus  of  snow  (Luc);  of  the 
foamy  sea  (p.  210);  candere  of  the  sky  and  light  (Enn.);  of 
the  sea  in  foam  (Luc  Cat.);  incandere  of  foaming  water 
(Cat.);  niveus  is  used  of  the  sea  (Cic);  of  the  dove  (Cat.); 
Lacteus  of  moonlight  (Enn.);  caerideus  and  caeridus  are 
used  of  the  sky  (p.  210);  of  the  sea  (p.  210);  of  cloud  (Cic); 
of  fields  (Enn.);  of  olive  trees  (Luc);  of  the  snake  (Enn.); 
of  the  whale  (Cic). 

Vb-idis,  vif'idans,  etc.,  are  used  of  fields  and  plants  gen- 
erally, of  the  sea  only  once  (Ant.);  glaucns  is  used  of  the 
sea  (Luc);  grape-leaf  (Varr.).  Parpureus  is  used  of  the 
morning  light  (Cat.);  of  the  grape  (Lucil.);  of  snakes 
{Kq.q,.)\  i'>\irpurare  of  the  sea  roughened  by  wind  (Ant.). 
Eoseus  is  used  of  the  sun's  light  (Luc);  of  dawn  (Luc). 
Ruber  is  used  of  the  glow  of  lightning  on  the  sea  (Enn.); 
rubor  of  the  eyes  of  the  wild  boar  (Ace) ;  ndUus  of  stars 
(Cic);  of  the  lion's  mane  (Cat.);  rutilare  of  the  dawn 
(Ace);    ostrinus   of   dawn    (VdiTY.),  puniceus  of  the   arbutus 
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(Luc).  Aweus  is  used  of  the  sky  (Varr.);  of  the  sun 
(Eun. ;  Cd^i.);  flammeus  of  cloud  (Luc);  of  a  boar's  eyes 
(Ace),  luteus  of  the  poppy  {C-A,t.);  flavens  of  a  harvest-field 
(Cat.);  flavus  of  sea-foam  (Enn.);  fulmis  of  dust  (Enn.);  of 
the  lion  (Liyic.)',fiirvus  of  cloud  (Luc :) ;  fuscus  of  night  (Incert. 
Trag.);  of  the  crow  (Cic).  Niger  is  used  of  a  storm  (Cat.); 
of  night  (Varr.) ;  nigror  of  night  (Pac. ;  Luc) ;  of  a  cloud 
(Pac) ;  nigrere  of  the  darkening  of  the  sky  with  cloud 
(Ace);  with  night  (Pac);  ater  is  used  of  mist  (Ant.);  of 
cloud,  figuratively,  (Luc). 

Changing  color  and  combination  of  colors  is  rarely 
noted.  The  blue  sea  turning  white  with  foam,  (Enn. ;  Cat. ; 
Luc),  is  commonest.  The  sky  darkening  with  cloud  (Pac; 
Ace) ;  the  sea  with  wind  (Ant.) ;  the  rainbow  in  the  dark 
clouds  (Luc);  gray  olive-trees  among  the  darker  green 
(Luc);  the  changing  plumage  of  the  dove  and  peacock 
are  the  most  elaborate  examples.  The  verb  2yingere  or  its 
compounds  is  used  of  the  skins  of  beasts  (Ace) ;  stars  in 
the  sky  (Varr.) ;  shells  on  a  beach  (Luc). 

Except  in  reference  to  the  sounds  made  by  animals, 
sound  in  nature  is  less  often  and  less  fully  rep- 
*^""  resented  than    color,    either   by   epithet  or  in 

other  ways.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  many  references 
to  thunder,  the  sound  most  often  represented  is  that  of 
the  sea  upon  the  beach  or  stirred  by  moving  boats.  The 
sound  of  wind  is  next  in  importance.  There  is  one  ref- 
erence to  the  sound  of  rushing  streams  (Cat.);  and  of 
rain  (Enn.);  very  few  to  the  song  of  birds  (Sueius; 
Varr.;  Luc),  and  bleating  flocks  (Incert.);  more  to  echo 
and  to  the  beating  of  horses'  hoofs.  Sonipes  is  used  of  the 
horse  by  Accius,  Lucilius  and  a  fragment  of  tragedy  of 
doubtful  authorship.  In  the  case  of  words  expressing 
sound  much  indefiniteness  is  found.  Murmur  is  used  oi 
thunder  (Luc),  of  wind  (Luc),  and  of  the  sea  (.Pac  ;  Cic.) ; 
fremitus  of  thunder  (Luc),  rain  (Enn.),  of  boats   upon  the 
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sea  (Acc),  of  falling  trees  (Enn.),  of  the  voice  of  the  lion 
(Lnc.) ;  fretnere  of  boats  on  the  sea  (Enn.). 

Odors    in    nature   are   described  by    Lucretius 

^^  in    some    scientific    explanations.      Elsewhere 

they  are  referred  to  with  interest  onl}^  in  a  very  general 
way,  once  by  Lucretius  in  the  description  of  the  seasons 
(p.  155),  and  once  by  Catullus,  in  speaking  of  wreaths  of 
flowers,     (p.  197). 

That  there  are  decided  limitations  in  the 
forms  and  activities  of  nature  represented,  and 
also  in  the  representation  of  form,  color,  sound  and  scent 
in  nature,  in  the  poetry  of  this  period  has  been  shown  in 
the  above.  Other  limitations  and  omissions  are  also  no- 
ticeable. Very  few  localities  are  mentioned  by  name  and 
what  are  found  are  usually  Greek.  No  mountain,  stream, 
island  or  lake  in  Italy  is  celebrated  with  the  exception  of 
Catullus'  Sirmio.  Different  forms  of  nature  are  rarely 
combined  into  a  picturesque  whole.  If  they  are  men- 
tioned together  it  is  in  a  succession  of  single  pictures  or 
actions,  not  grouped  as  one. 

Mythological  representation  of  nature  is  comparatively 
rare  (seep.  209),  v/hiie  the  sympathetic  or  sentimental  con- 
ception of  nature  finds  still  less  representation  (see  p.  209). 
Both  Euripides  -^  and  the  Alexandrian  poets  -''  show  a  com- 
paratively full  development  of  this  modern  feeling  toward 
nature.  What  traces  there  are  of  such  feeling  in  Roman 
poetry  are  seen  most  clearly  in  the  poets  who  most  de- 
pended upon  these  Greek  writers,  Ennius  and  Catullus. 

It  seems  clear  then  that  this  sort  of  feeling  was  foreign 
to  the  Roman  character  at  this  time,  and  that  since  Roman 
literature  was  in  its  beginnings  artificial,  and  had  even  at 
its  beginning  all  Greek  literature  of  the  best  period  to  de- 

-^See  Fairclough:    The  Attitude  of  the    Greek   Tragedians  toward 
Nature. 
"See  Biese:     Die  Entwickluiig  des  NaturgefUhls  bei  den  Oriechen. 
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pend  on,  no  increase  of  such  feeling  is  to  be  expected  until 
changes  in  the  national  life  shall  allow  or  encourage  it  to 
develop,  in  other  words,  that,  within  this  well-defined 
period,  there  will  be  found  uniformity.  With  the  advent 
of  imperial  government,  with  the  new  fashions  and  ideas 
that  grew  up  with  it,  with  the  growing  tendency  to  intro- 
spection that  reveals  itself  in  the  imperial  literature,  a 
natural  and  inevitable  change  in  the  feeling  for  nature 
may  be  looked  for  also;  and  then,  if  ever,  will  take  root 
that  subjective  view  which  Euripides  and  the  Alexandrians 
especially  well  represent  in  the  Greek. 

This  sort  of  feeling,  combining  in  itself  the  elements  of 
many  other  kinds  of  appreciation,  gives    rise  to  the  keen- 
est and  highest  pleasure  that  can  be  felt  in 

Roman  interest  j^^ture.     But    that   the   Roman   poets    show 
in  nature 

little   of  it  in   this   period   does   not  imply 

that  to  them  nature  was  without  charm  of  any  sort. 
With  characteristic  reserve  indeed,  they  rarely  express 
in  words  any  sort  of  feeling  of  appreciation  for  the 
beauty,  the  grandeur,  the  w^onder  or  the  subtle  charm  of 
nature.  The  only  expressions  definitely  denoting  beauty 
or  agreeableness  are  laetus  and  similar  words  of  plants  and 
fields  (Enn. ;  Luc);  stmv  is  of  flowers  (Luc);  egregius  of 
colors  and  scents  (Luc);  iocundus  of  odors  of  flowers 
(Cat.);  did  CIS  of  a,  field  and  of  trees  (Luc);  blcmdus  of 
spring  (Varr.);  amoenus  of  willow- glades  (Enn.);  a  stream 
and  Mt.  Helicon  (Luc),-'  vario  lepore  of  the  changing  sea- 
sons (Luc),  honorem  silvae  of  leaves  (Varr.  A.),  vohqytas 
of  the  sun  (Gn.  Mat.).  It  is  only  indirectly  through 
other  sorts  of  epithets,  through  the  use  of  figures,  through 
the  many  incidental  allusions  to  nature  whsre  not  de- 
manded \)^  the  subject,  through  the  vividness  of  some  of 
the  brief  descriptions,  that  the  degree  and  the  type  of 
appreciation  natural  to  the  Roman  is  to  be  seen.     It  ought 

2'  Of  a  city.    R.  Pac.  124. 
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perhaps  to  be  characterized  rather  as  an  appreciative  inter- 
est in  nature  than  a  real  love  for  her.  The  relation  of 
nature  to  man's  interest,  the  utilitarian  view,  is  conspicuous, 
the  relation  of  the  sea  to  shipping,  of  the  land  to  harvests , 
of  mountains  to  comfort  and  discomfort. 

Nature  in  action  rather  than  at  rest  is  shown  not  only  by- 
Lucretius,  but  by  the  other  poets  of  the  period  as  well. 
There  are  seldom  seen  languid  moods,  dull  colors  or  half- 
lights.  Everything  is  set  forth  in  the  bright  light  of  the  sun 
and  in  full  vigor  of  action.  The  glowing  sky,  the  brilliant 
sun  traversing  the  heavens  or  pouring  light  upon  the  earth, 
the  surging  sea  and  rivers,  the  growing  plant,  are  found 
in  abundance.  The  same  tendency,  too,  is  seen  in  the  fre- 
quency with  which  animal  life  is  represented,  and  in  the 
great  frequency  with  which  many  forms  of  nature  are  per- 
sonalized, or  at  least  invested  with  the  characteristics  of 
life.  In  this  attitude  of  mind,  this  conception  of  the  vital 
force  of  nature,  the  Roman  poet  of  this  period  was  near 
one  phase  of  modern  nature- sentiment;  the  highest  and 
most  spiritual  type  of  modern  feeling  he  did  not  attain. 
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THE  GREAT  MOTHER  OE  THE  GODS. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CULT  OF  THE  GREAT  MOTHER 

AT  ROME. 

The  introduction  of  the  Sibylline  Books  during  the  reign 
of  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus '  is  significant  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Rome  as  marking  the  point  at  which  the  native  relig- 
ion began  to  be  arrested  in  its  natural  development  and 
to  be  transformed  under  the  influence  of  the  religions  of 
the  East.  It  is  true  that  the  presence  of  the  Greeks  in 
Italy  and  the  West,  through  a  trade  which  was  consider- 
able, had  ha,d  its  effects  on  the  Roman  commonwealth  even 
before  this.  The  Servian  constitution  bears  the  marks  of 
the  Greek  system;'  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  of 
the  Romans  had  been  brought  into  relation  with  that  of 
the  Sicilian  Greeks^;  the  Greek  alphabet  had  been  commu- 
nicated through  intercourse  with  Cumae^;  the  statue  of  the 
Aventine  Diana  of  the  Latin  confederation  had  been  formed 
after  the  image  of  the  Artemis  of  Ephesus  at  Massilia\ 
But  the  intercourse  between  the  Romans  and  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  Greeks  was  purely  commercial,   and  though 

>  Dionys.  Hal.  IV  62;  Aul.  Gell.  I  19.     Tarquinius  Priscua  is  sometimes 
given:  Varro  in  Lact.  I  6,  10;  Lyd.  De  Mens,  IV  34. 
-Mommsen  Ilint.  of  Rome,  translated  by  W.  P.  Dickson,  I  123. 
^Ibid.  266. 

*  Ibid,  and  Marquardt  Romische  Staatsverwaltung  III  38. 
»StraboIV180. 
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its  effects  are  not  difficult  to  see  in  the  less  conservative 
departments  of  Roman  life,  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
inner  and  deeper  life  of  the  commonwealth  Greek  influence 
was  still  operating  from  a  distance.  Pliny  refers  the  mak- 
ing of  the  first  statue  of  the  gods  to  the  time  of  Tarquini- 
us  Priscus,  and  Varro  says  that  none  existed  up  to  the  time 
of  Servius  Tullius/'  So  far  was  the  Roman  worshiper  from 
investing  divinity  with  human  form  and  human  attributes, 
as  the  Greek  did,  that  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  symbol- 
ism of  a  flint  for  Jupiter,  '  or  a  lance  for  Mars,  *  or  a  fire  for 
Vesta**  was  the  highest  flight  his  imagination  took,  while 
the  host  of  other  deities — and  they  were  as  numerous  as 
the  acts  and  duties  of  the  worshiper's  life — remained  en- 
tirely abstract  and  formless.  The  acquisition  of  the  Sibyl- 
line Books,  then,  occurred  at  a  time  when  Rome  had  prac- 
tically no  acquaintance  with  the  religions  of  the  East;  and 
the  event  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  pronounced  step  in 
the  process  which  finally  resulted  in  the  denationalization 
of  the  old-Roman  religion  and  the  enthronement  of  a  turlia 
deorum  whose  worship  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  genius 
of  the  early  Romans,  and  which  came  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  the  later  Romans  only  by  reason  of  the 
change  which  that  genius  gradually  underwent.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Books  is  to  be  regarded  primarily  as  a 
manifestation  in  the  development  of  a  new  religious  sys- 
tem; as  a  cause  it  is  to  be  regarded  only  in  so  far  as  it  fa- 
cilitated that  development  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  Books  came  to  Rome  from  Cumae,  and  to  Cumae 
they  had  come  from  Erythrae,  whither  they  had  been 
brought  from  Gergis,  near  Mt.  Ida.  ^'^  The  fact  of  their  hav- 
ing come  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mt.  Ida  is  not  unimpor- 

«i\^.  H.  XXXV  157;  Varro  in  Aug.  Be  iv.  Bel  IV  31  . 
'Serv.  ^d^en.  VIII  641. 
*Plut.  Horn.  29. 
^Jbid.  Cam.  20. 
i»  Marq.  Ill  353. 
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tant;  for,  consulted  as  they  were  "when  insurrection  had 
arisen,  or  some  great  calamity  in  war  had  befallen  the 
citj^  or  great  marvels  and  visions  hard  to  understand  had 
occurred,""  it  often  happened  that  the  remedy  they  pre- 
scribed was  the  introduction  of  a  new  cult;  and  the  Books 
were  uniformly  partial  to  those  cults  which  were  well 
known  on  or  near  Mt.  Ida,  their  old  home. 

First  among  foreign  divinities  to  be  introduced  through 
the  Sibylline  Books  was  Apollo,  who,  though  the  lirst  tem- 
ple to  him  was  not  dedicated  until  431  B.  C,  became  known, 
simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  the  Books.  '-  The 
institution  of  the  ludi  Jpollinares  in  212  B.  C.  was  also  due 
to  the  same  influence.  Mercury,  to  whom  a  temple  was 
dedicated  in  495  B.  C,  followed.  In  493  a  temple  was  ded- 
icated to  Ceres  in  connection  with  Dionysus  and  Kora,  who 
were  identified  with  the  Liber  and  Libera  of  the  incUgita- 
menta,  and  the  ludi  Cererts  were  instituted.  Proserpina  al- 
so, not  knoum  in  the  imUgilamenta  as  having  any  connec- 
tion with  the  lower  world,  became  identified  vvith  Perseph- 
one. In  the  lectisternium  of  899  B.  C,  the  first  in  the 
history  of  Rome,  and  ordered  by  the  Books,  the  partici- 
pants were  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana,  Hercules,  Mercury,  and 
Neptune,  showing  that  Latona  had  been  introduced,  that 
Greek  PoseJdon  was  worshiped  as  Neptune,  and  that  Di- 
ana and  Hercules  were  identified  with  Artemis  and  Hera- 
cles. Dispater,  to  whom  and  Proserpina  the  altar  in  the  Te- 
rentos  was  consecrated,  is  another  divinity  introduced 
through  the  Books,  which  also  caused  the  ludi  saeculares  to 
be  instituted.  In  293  B.  C,  in  consequence  of  a  plague  rag- 
ing among  the  people,  the  Books  were  again  consulted,  and 
gave  direction  to  call  to  Rome  the  god  Aesculapius, 
and  that  divinity  was  established  two  years  later  in  a  tem- 
ple on  the  island  in  the  Tiber.     He  had  been  worshiped  at 

"  Dionys.  IV  G2. 

'^  For  divinities  introduced  by  the  Sibylline  Books  see  Marq.  Ill  358  sqq. 
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Eome  before  this,  but  outside  the  j}omerium,  ^^  where  for- 
eign cults  were  regularly  assigned  places  unless  there  was 
special  reason  for  making  them  completely  national.  The 
Floralia,  whose  character  was  entirely  out  of  accord  with 
the  genius  of  the  old  Roman  religion,  were  instituted  in 
obedience  to  the  Books  in  2B8  B.  C.  and  mark  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  native  Flora.  Juventas,  the  Greek  Hebe, 
had  a  lectisternium  in  218  by  direction  of  the  same  authori- 
ty; and  Aphrodite  appeared  first  in  Roman  affairs  in  217, 
when,  by  recommendation  of  the  Books,  a  temple  was 
vowed  to  Venus  Er^^'cina.  In  the  lectisternium  of  the  same 
year,  also  ordered  by  the  Books,  were  six  pulvinaria,  with 
the  following  diviaities:  Jupiter  and  Juno,  Neptune  and 
Minerva,  Mars  and  Venus,  Apollo  and  Diana,  Vulcan  and 
Vesta,  Mercury  and  Ceres  " — a  system  of  twelve  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  system.  What  with  the  identification  of 
old  Roman  divinities  with  strange  gods  from  abroad,  and 
the  introduction  of  other  cults  entirely  new,  Rome  had 
taken  to  herself  all  of  importance  that  the  Greek  system 
offered.  Her  next  acquisition  was  of  necessity  to  be  made 
elsewhere. 

The  lectisternium  of  217  B.  C.  was  held  at  a  time  not  far 
removed  from  the  disaster  at  Trasimenus.  The  following 
year  was  marked  by  the  still  more  alarming  defeat  at  Can- 
nae. In  215  the  death  of  Hiero  of  Syracuse  deprived  Rome 
of  a  faithful  ally,  and  in  the  person  of  his  successor  gave 
the  Carthaginian  a  friend.  Tarentum  fell  in  213,  and  the 
list  of  disasters  was  interrupted  only  hj  the  taking  of 
Syracuse  by  Marcellus  in  212.  The  current  now  turned, 
and  the  capture  of  Capua  in  211,  the  recapture  of  Taren- 
tum in  209,  and  above  all  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus  in  207 
made  it  clear  that  the  Roman  cause  was  not  lost.  But  the 
war  had  lasted  nearly  twelve  years  and  had  been  thor- 
oughly exhausting  to  Rome.     The  coinage   had   been  de- 

"Plin.  iV^.  ^.  XXIX  16. 
i*LivyXXII10,  9. 
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based;  rich  and  poor  had  for  years  been  called  upon  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  support  of  the  army;  payment  in  all 
departments  was  in  arrears;  fields  lay  waste  even  outside 
the  actual  theatre  of  war;  prices  had  risen  to  thrice  their 
wonted  height;  and  Latium  itself,  before  theMetaurus,  had 
begun  to  w^aver.  '^  The  victory  over  Hasdrubal  brought  a 
tumult  of  rejoicing,  but  when  this  had  subsided,  the  task 
confronting  the  wearied  people  hardly  seemed  smaller  than 
before.  The  invincible  Hannibal  was  still  in  Italy,  and 
there  was  need  of  no  less  energy  now  that  the  war  was  to 
be  offensive  rather  than  defensive.  It  was  a  time  when  a 
recommendation  of  the  Books  was  sure  to  meet  with 
prompt  obedience;  and  their  intervention  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  a  cult  the  history  of  which  from  its  earli- 
est inception  in  the  East  to  its  fall  before  Christianity  in 
the  fourth  century  A.  D.  it  is  purposed  to  trace  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

The  consuls  for  the  year  205  B.  C,  the  fourteenth  of  the 
war,  were  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Publius  Licinius 
Crassus.  Scipio  was  fresh  from  his  command  in  Spain 
and  was  urgent  for  an  African  expedition,  but  met  with 
opposition  from  the  conservative  party  in  the  Senate. 
While  the  debate  was  still  undecided,  the  decemvirs,  con- 
sulting the  Sibylline  Books  on  account  of  the  very  fre- 
quent showers  of  stones  that  year,  came  upon  a  carmen 
which  said  that  whenever  an  enemy  from  an  alien  land 
should  wage  war  on  Italy  he  could  be  expelled  thence  and 
conquered  if  the  Idaean  Mother  should  be  brought  to  Rome 
from  Pessinus.  Simultaneously  with  the  report  of  the  de- 
cemvirs to  the  Senate  came  the  report  of  a  legation  which 
had  made  a  pilgrimage  with  gifts  to  Delphi.  The  entrails 
had  been  auspicious,  and  a  voice  had  come  from  the  shrine 
telling  them  that  the  Roman  people  were  about  to  win  a 
victory  far  greater  than  that  from  the  spoils  of  which 
(probably  Metaurus)  the  legates  bore  gifts.     This  coinci- 

'5  Mommsen  II  343. 
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deuce,  together  with  the  thought  of  Scipio,  who  had  de- 
manded Africa  as  his  province  as  though  his  soul  were 
prescient  of  the  end  of  the  war,  decided  the  course  of  the 
Senate.  The  Romans  at  that  time  had  no  allies  in  Asia, 
but  the  friendship  of  Attalus  of  Pergamum  had  been  se- 
cured in  the  war  which  they  had  aided  him  to  carry  on 
against  Philip,  and  they  looked  to  him  for  aid  in  effecting 
the  transfer  of  the  goddess.  An  embassy  of  five  citizens  of 
note  was  selected,  and  five  quinquiremes  v/ere  voted  th'em. 
Visiting  Delphi  on  their  way,  they  w^ere  assured  that  they 
would  receive  aid  from  Attalus,  and  were  also  directed  to 
provide  for  the  reception  of  the  goddess  in  behalf  of  the 
State  by  the  "best"  man  at  Rome,  Arjived  at  Pergamum, 
the  king  received  them  cordially,  conducted  them  to  Pes- 
sinus,  and  handed  over  to  them  the  sa.cred  stone — lapis  qui- 
dam  non  magnus,  Jerri  manu  hominis  sine  ulla  imirressioiie 
qui  posset,  coloris  furvi  atque  atri,  angellis  prominentibus  inae- 
qualis  "* — which  the  natives  of  the  place  said  was  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods.  ''  The  object  of  their  mission  attained,  the  leg- 
ates sent  one  of  their  number  in  advance  to  report  the  fact 
to  the  Senate  and  to  communicate  the  will  of  the  oracle  in 
regard  to  the  reception  of  the  divinity.  Publius  Scipio 
Nasica,  the  son  of  the  Gnaeus  Scipio  who  had  fallen  in 
Spain,  a  youth  not  yet  arrived  at  the  quaestorial  age,  was 
selected  as  the  best  man  in  the  State,  and  commissioned  to 
meet  the  goddess  at  Ostia.  The  day  of  the  arrival  was 
made  a  holiday;  the  foremost  matrons  of  Rome,  among 
them  Claudia  Quinta,  whose  reputation  had  suffered  from 
slander,  but  whose  fame  became  more  brilliant  after  the 
ministry  of  that  day,  received  the  goddess  from  Scipio's 
hands;  and  as    by   turns    they   carried  her  to  the  city  the 

i-'Arnob.  Adv.  Nat.  VII  49. 

^'  Varro  L.  L,  VI  15  gives  Pergamum  as  the  city  whence  the  image  was 
brought.  Cf .  Ovid  Fafit.  IV  265  sq.  This  view,  however,  is  not  shared  by 
other  authorities,  and  Pessinus  is  thought  of  throughout  the  history  of 
the  cult  as  the  ancient  seat  of  the  image. 
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whole  commonwealth  thronged  to  meet  them,  censers  were 
placed  before  the  doors  wherever  they  passed,  incense  was 
burned,  and  prayers  were  offered  that  propitiously  and 
with  good  will  the  goddess  would  enter  the  city.  Arrived 
at  Rome,  she  was  borne  to  the  temple  of  Victory  on  the 
Palatine,  inside  the  iwhieriuin,  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice on  the  introduction  of  foreign  divinities.  The  date  was 
the  day  before  the  Nones  of  April,  204  B.  C.  The  people 
in  great  numbers  brought  gifts,  there  was  a  lectisternium, 
and  games  called  ]][egalensia.  '* 

This  is  the  historian's  account,  and  is  an  attempt  to  give 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  first  scene  in  the  history  of  the 
cult  at  Rome.  The  Mother  appears  as  a  dignified  Roman  de- 
ity. The  account  of  the  poet  differs  in  that  it  introduces 
the  marvellous  and  invests  the  scene  with  the  attributes  of 
the  worship  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  its  full  development  in 
the  East.  "  According  to  the  poet's  version,  the  coming  of 
the  Mother  is  the  final  act  in  the  Trojan  emigration;  she 
had  wished  to  come  with  Aeneas,  but  the  fates  had  decreed 
otherwise,  and  she  had  remained  content  with  giving  him 
her  trees  for  his  ships.  -"  Attains  is  not  willing  to  grant 
the  Romans  their  desire;  they  plead  their  kinship  with 
Aeneas,  and  his  coming  to  Rome ;  -'  the  earth  trembles  and 
rumbles,  and  the  goddess  herself  speaks: 

Ipsa  peti  volui.     Ne  sit  mora.    Pilitte  volentem. 

Dignud  Roma  locus  quo  deus  omnis  eat.-- 
After  her  long  journey  by  sea  along  the  storied  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  she  finds  assembled  to  meet  her  at  the 
Tiber's  mouth  the  knights,  senators,  and  common  people, 
with  mothers,  daughters,  and  Vestals  in  the  front.  The 
ship  is  drawn  into  the  mouth  of  the  stream  by  cables,  but 
in  vain  are  the  efforts  to  move  it  far;  the  water  is  low.  and 

'8  Livy  XXIX  10-14. 

'«  Ovid  Fast.  IV  178  sqq. 

-»Verg.  Aen.  IX  80  sqq. 

2>  Herodian  I  11,  3. 

22  Ovid.  Fast.  IV  267-270. 
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the  ship  becomes  fast  in  the  marshy  shallow.  Confusion 
seizes  the  multitude  at  the  omen;  the  ship  is  as  firm  as  an 
island.  Claudia  Quinta,  of  noble  birth  and  as  beautiful  as 
she  is  noble,  chaste  but  not  untouched  by  slander,  steps 
forth  from  the  line  of  mothers,  daughters,  and  Vestals,  ^^ 
dips  her  hands  into  the  waters  of  the  Tiber,  sprinkles 
thrice  her  head,  lifts  thrice  her  palms  to  the  heavens, 
kneels  to  the  goddess,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  her 
own  purity,  and  with  hair  flowing  loose,  calls  upon  her  for 
vindication  from  the  charges  of  her  enemies.  Then  rising, 
with  only  slight  exertion  she  draws  the  sacred  craft  up  the 
stream,  while  the  multitude  sends  cries  of  joy  to  the  skies. 


\TR1DEVM  lET  NAVi  S-.ALVIAE 
SALVIA EVOTO  SVSCEPTO 
C  L  A V  D  i  A  .-v  SY  N  T  hTCH  E 


The  Miracle  of  Claudia.    Relief  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.     [After  Baumeister.] 

But  night  falls  before  they  have  reached  Rome,   and  they 
halt  at  a  bend  of  the  river.     The  following  morning  they 

^3  Julian  Imp.  Or.  V  160  and  Aurel.  Vict.  De  Vlris  Illust.  46  call  Claudia 
a  Vestal,  confusing  her  with  Claudia  Vestalis,  daughter  of  Appius  Claudi- 
us Pulcher,  Consul  143  B.  C.  Herodian  I  11  mentions  a  Vestal  as  per- 
forming the  miracle,  but  gives  no  name.  Others  are  consistent  in  giving 
her  merely  as  Claudia  Quinta.  Lact.  II  7,  12,  says  of  her:  impudica  et- 
set  habita  ob  nimios  corporis  cultus;  and  Appian  Hann.  56  tells  us  that 
she  was  charged  with  adultery,  but  not  yet  judged. 
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burn  incense,  sacrifice  a  heifer  before  the  garlanded  stern, 
and  continue  the  journey.  Arrived  at  the  Almo,  a  small 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Tiber  not  far  south  of  Rome, 
a  hoary  priest  clad  in  shining  vestments  laves  the  goddess 
and  the  sacred  utensils  in  its  waters,  while  his  attendants 
utter  wild  cries  to  the  frenzied  music  of  flutes  and  the 
beating  of  the  tympanum.  Claudia  precedes  the  multitude, 
and  the  goddess  herself,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  oxen  be- 
decked with  fresh  flowers,  is  borne  through  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena,  where  Scipio  receives  her. 
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II. 


THE  GREAT  MOTHER  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  original  home  of  the  goddess  who  thus  auspiciously 
took  up  her  abode  on  western  soil  was  within  the  limits  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  true  that  among  the  Greeks,  who  saw  in 
the  Asiatic  Mother  their  own  Rhea,  the  ill-treated  mother 
of  Zeus,  the  idea  was  not  uncommon  that  the  latter  had 
but  transferred  her  seat  from  Crete  to  the  more  congenial 
wilds  of  Asia  Minor  ;-^  but  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  about  190 
B.  C,  expressly  denies  that  the  worship  of  Rhea  (meaning 
the  Phrygian  Great  Mother)  was  either  observed  in  or  na- 
tive to  Crete,  and  says  that  it  belonged  only  to  Phrygia 
and  the  Troad,  and  that  those  who  asserted  the  contrary 
recited  legend  rather  than  fact.  The  homonymy  of  places 
is  a  cause  of  the  confusion,  he  says;  for  there  is  a  Trojan 
Mt.  Ida  and  a  Cretan  Mt.  Ida,  etc.,  etc.  -'  But  if  there  were 
those  who,  through  confusion  of  the  Asiatic  Mother  with 
Rhea,  believed  her  to  have  come  from  Crete,  the  origin 
and  growth  of  her  worship  is  unanimously  located  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  central,  western,  or  northwestern  portions. 
Neanthes  of  Cyzicus  attributed  the  founding  of  the  cult  in 
his  city  to  the  Argonauts,  -^  and  Herodotus  represents  the 
Cyzicenes  as  holding  an  annual  festival  in  honor  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  in  the  sixth  century.  -'    There  was  also 

^'^  Scholia  Victoriana  ad  Iliad.  XXIV  675:  ev  ^iTtvXcp,  oOt  cpadi  Qea~ 
oov  'dfxfievai  evra?,  sic  tradunt.  'Pea  ydp  q>o(jrfiE^6a  rdi  aTtEiXdi  Kpo- 
vov,  dvv  roTiS  Bvyarpddt  cpufids  ^iTtvXov  Hpvq)iGi)i  iepov  durcp  (ayr^) 
iHsL    Cf.  Orac.  Sihyll.  V  130,  1. 

«  Strabo  472. 

26 Ihid.  45.     Cf.  Apolloniug  Rhodius  Arg.  I  1078-1152. 

2'  IV  76. 
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a  temple  at  Sard  is,  where  the  cult  was  of  such  long  stand- 
ing that  the  divinity  was  called  bj'-  Herodotus  imxoyp''v\"  and 
the  various  legends  agree  in  locating  the  rise  of  the  wor- 
ship in  Galatia,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  or  on  the  borderland  be- 
tween. '^ 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  designation  of  the 
Mother  as  Phrygian  in  later  times,  she  was  not  of  Phry- 
gian origin  ethnographically.  Ramsay  has  pointed  out 
that  the  social  and  religious  system  of  the  Phrygian  race, 
which  invadeji  Asia  Minor  from  the  North  about  900  B.  C, 
was  patriarchal,  while  the  system  of  the  native  race  which 
they  conquered  was  matriarchal.  ^"  It  is  therefore  proba- 
ble that  the  Phrj^gians,  on  their  entrance  into  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula,  found  a  deity  whom  the  native  inhabi- 
tants worshiped  as  a  Great  Mother,  and  that  the  later 
Phrygian  Great  Mother  was  only  a  development  of  that  di- 
vinity. 

The  Great  Mother,  then,  was  really  pre-Phrygian  in  ori- 
gin, and  can  be  called  Phrygian  only  in  a  geographical 
sense.  As  late  even  as  the  transfer  of  the  image  to  Rome 
she  was  not  yet  generally  regarded  as  Phrygian.  Apollo- 
nins  Rhodius  calls  her  ivmcrrj's  ^pvyt'T/s,  ■"  but  the  cult  had  its 
strongest  center  in  Pessinus  in  Galatia,  a  city  beyond  the 
borders  of  Phrygia,  which  received  its  name,  according  to 
one  legend,  from  having  been  the  spot  where  the  sacred 
stone  fell  (Treo-etv)  from  heaven.  '''■  Sophocles  knows  the 
Mother  as  the  great  goddess  who  rules  by  the  Pactolus,  a 
stream  near  Pessinus;-''  Pausanias    and    Arnobius,  quoting 

25  V  102. 

-»Diod.  Sic.  Ill  58;  Paus.  Vli  IT:  Arnob.  V  5:  Firm.  Mat.  De  Error.  3; 
Ovid  Fast.  IV  Sa.S  sqq.:  Sallust.  Phil.   De  Diis  et  Mundo  h  Jul.  Or.  V 

165  sqq. 

"^"Jour.  Hell.  Stud.  IX  3G7. 

"  Arff.  I  112G. 

^'■^Herodian  I  11:  tx  tov  Ttedovroi  dyaX/iaroi  t~  ovparov. 

^^Fhil.  380. 
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early  legends,  call  her  "AySto-ris,  from  a  mountain  which  the 
former  calls  Agdistis  and  locates  near  Pessinus,  and  which 
the  latter  calls  Agdus;-**  an  epigram  in  the  Palatine  An- 
thology designates  her  as  ri  irapa  Sa-yyaptco  MaTT^p,  the  Sangarius 
being  another  stream  near  thecity^'\  Other  centers  of  her 
worship,  less  famous,  were  Cyzicus,  where  she  was  called 
ALvSvfjLia  and  Ao(3pLvr],  from  the  neighboring  mountains  Dindy- 
mon  and  Lobrinon ;  ^■'  the  neighborhood  of  still  another  Mt. 
Dindymon,  between  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  where  Herodotus 
knew  her  as  AivSviJLrjvrjf  3ind  Mt.   Ida  in  the    Troad,  where 

she  was  called  Mrjrrjp  'I8ata.  -^^ 

The  name  by  which  the  Great  Mother  became  commonly 
known  to  the  Eomans  and  which  is  the  usual  modern  des- 
ignation, KvfSeXr],  Ci/hele,  occurs  first  on  an  altar  near  Prym- 
nessus,  inscribed  3Iata7^  KuMle.^^  It  is  essentially  a  literary 
name,  however,  and  is  extremely  rare  in  inscriptions.  It 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  literature  in  Pindar.  ^^  Aris- 
tophanes and  Euripides  use  it,  and  it  was  so  well  known  by 
the  time  of  Strabo  that  he  gave  his  version  of  its  deriva- 
tion. According  to  him,  it  is  to  be  derived,  like  so  many 
other  designations  of  the  Mother,  vltto  twv  tottwv,  Kara  tovs  t6- 
TTovs,  and  the  totto?  from  which  this  one  was  taken  is  a  moun- 
tain or  range  of  mountains. "    Diodorus  derives  it  from  a 

3«  Cf.  note  29. 

3<^VI234. 

^' Apollon,  Arg.  I  1125;  Nicand.  Alex.  8  and  scholia. 

3«  I  80. 

^'Eurip.  Orest.  1453;  Apollon.  Arg.  I  1128.  There  are  numerous  other 
designations  derived  from  places  of  worship  at  a  later  time  which  will  be 
cited  in  their  proper  place.  To  secure  continuity  and  to  avoid  investing 
the  purely  Asiatic  Mother  with  Greek  or  Roman  characteristics,  as  spar- 
ing use  as  possible  is  made  in  this  chapter  of  testimony  not  antedating 
the  Roman  visit  to  Pessinus,  both  as  to  names,  character,  and  details  of 
worship. 

=•8  Ramsay  Jour.  Hell.  Stud.  Ill  35-41;  V  244-246. 

3*  Frag.  80  Bergk.  It  is  foreshadowed,  however,  by  the  use  in  Hipponax, 
frag.  121  Bergk,  of  Kv(5r]\i'i,  an  adjective  form. 

•"MCQ;  470;  567:  xaBaTtep  aTto  rSv  Kv/SeXcov  ?}  KvftiXtf. 
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mountain  Kv^eXov."  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  s.  v.  Kv^eXcta, 
calls  Kii/?eAa  a  sacred  mountain,  from  which  KvfteXrj  rj  "Pea  is 
called  KvfSeXrjyevy<;  and  Kx'l3e\i<;;  and  Hesychius  and  Suidas, 
understanding  a  range  rather  than  a  single  peak,  explain 
it  as  6pr]  ^pvyia<;.  ^-  The  parallel  form  Kv^y](3r],  Cjhdje,  which 
became  common  among  Latin  writers,  was  used  as  early  as 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  by  Charon  of  Lampsacus, 
quoted  by  Photius  under  the  word  Kv^r]f3o<;,  with  which  he 
considers  Kv(3^(3r)  to  be  connected.  *'  Still  another  form,  Kv- 
fii]Kr],  appears  in  Hesychius. 

Thus  far  the  appellations  cited  have  been  almost  without 
exception  derived  from  localities  where  the  cult  of  the  god- 
dess thrived.  Among  those  derived  rather  from  her  char- 
acter the  most  common  is  /at/tt/p  6tu)v.  "    Other  designations 

and  epithets  in  this  class  are  fJidr-qp  ixeydXa,  TroXvTroTvia,  TraixiroTvia, 
pLTfjT-qp  crv/jiTrdvrwv  fjuaKapiDV,  fxijTrjp  TrdvTwv  re  0€wv  irdvTwv  t  dvOpw-rroiv,  p.€- 
ydXrj  jJ^rjTi~ip  O^Cov  Kal  dvOpwTTWv,  Tra/A^wrts,  /xdTrjp  avTov  Aios,  TravroTt/c- 
vos,  fJidr-qp  ofipLjxa,  opeia,  optcrrepa,  8at/xwv  ovpurj,  and  avraiiq  hixLp.<i)v.  *' 

In  a  study  of  the  character  of  the  Great  Mother  and  her 
worship  before  her  cult  had  spread  beyond  the  limits  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  approximate  the  truth  is  all  that  is  possi- 
ble; for  our  api^reciation  of  the  religion  of  early  Asia  Mi- 
nor  depends    upon    evidence  given  in   the    literature,  art, 

4'  III  58. 

*'-  Kv/HsXa-  op?;  <Ppvyiai  xal  avzpa  xal  OdXajtiot.  Cf.  schol.  to  Aristoph. 
Birds  877.  Another  derivation  is  from  a  city  Kv/jeXXcx.  Hipponax  I.  c: 
Ttapd  TO  kv  KvfiiXXa  tcoXei  <^pvyia?  zijitddGai. 

*^  KvfJTffJoi-  oKarsxoi^syoi  r^  /.ir/tpl  rcjy  Os(av,  0Eog)6p7froi.  Kv/Jt;fJdy. 
uaivE60at,  ky<jov6iav.  In  Etynxol.  Mag.  543,  22  xv/iif,  the  head,  is  giv- 
en as  the  root  of  Hv[3ri(3oZ,  xx)fii6rdco,  etc.  Martianus  Capella  VII  740 
derives  Cybebe  from  cubus,  a  cube,  Gr.  xvfioi. 

^^Herod.  IV  76. 

*^Eurip.  Bacch.  78  and  Pindar  Frag.  57  Bergk;  Apollon.  Arg.  I  1151; 
Anth.  Pal.  VI  281;  Apollon.  Arg.  1094;  Jfom.  Hymns  13;  Aristoph. 
^i>c?s  875;  Soph.  P/h7.  389;  i6/(/.;  Kaibel  Epig.  44;  Eurip.  Orest.  1453; 
ibid.  frag.  475,  13;  Soph.  Phil.  389;  Apollon.  Arg.  I  1119;  ibid.  1141;  Or- 
phic Hymns  30,  5  calls  the  Mother  opsiouav^i,  and  Orph .  Arg.  547 
Tta/xfxtjretpa, 
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and  inscriptions  of  two  foreign  peoples,  and  that  too  given 
for  the  most  part  at  a  date  late  enough  for  the  currents  of 
outside  influence  to  have  had  no  small  modifying  effect.  If 
Greek  art,  its  elements  borrowed  from  the  East  and  per- 
fected on  its  own  soil,  could  early  return  and  teach  its  pro- 
genitors, it  is  likely  also  that  Greek  religion  early  influ- 
enced that  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Great  Moth- 
er, therefore,  cannot  be  seen  in  her  purely  Asiatic  aspect. 
While  that  part  of  her  nature  which  is  agreeable  is  the 
more  attractive  when  viewed  in  the  golden  light  of  Greek 
poetry,  that  part  which  is  repulsive  is  no  doubt  also  seen 
in  an  exaggerated  form. 

The  universal  motherhood  of  the  goddess  is  the  feature 
of  her  character  most  frequently  brought  to  the  attention. 
She  is  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Great  Mother,  Mistress  of  All, 
Mother  of  All  the  Blest,  Mother  of  All  Gods  and  All  Men, 
All-nourisher,  All-begetter.  She  is  Mother  of  Zeus  him- 
self. "The  winds,  the  sea,  the  earth,  and  the  snowy  seat 
of  Olympus  are  hers,  and  when  from  her  mountains  she 
ascends  into  the  great  heavens,  the  son  of  Kronos  himself 
gives  way  before  her,  and  in  like  manner  do  also  the  other 
immortal  blest  honor  the  dread  goddess."''*' 

She  is  thus  the  great  parent  of  all  nature.  As  Phrygia 
and  its  neighborhood,  though  a  mountainous  region,  has 
also  its  rich,  fertile  valleys,  she  is  as  well  a  guardian  over 
man  and  his  interests  in  the  form  of  flock  and  herd  and 
growing  vegetation  as  over  the  untamed  and  uncultivated 
parts  of  the  natural  kingdom.  But  it  is  her  character  as 
a  deity  of  wild  nature  that  comes  most  prominently  to 
view.  She  is  the  Mountain  Mother,  the  Mighty  Mother  of 
Ida,  the  Divinity  of  the  Mountains.  She  has  a  passion  for 
the  mountains,  almost  invariably  has  her  sanctuaries  on 
the  mountains,  and  frequently  takes  her  name  from  them. 
Her  usual  designation  Kv^eX-r]  is  derived  either  from  moun- 
tains or  caves.  She  has  places  of  worship  in  caves;  Nican- 

«  Apollon.  A7g.  I  1098  sqq. 
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der  mentions  Tci't/s  KojBp[vr}<i  daXajxax,  which  are  explained  as 
ToVot  upo\  vToyeioL.  *''  She  has  dominion  over  the  sea  and  the 
winds;  when  the  Argonauts  founded  her  cult  at  Cyzicus, 
the  halcyon  was  her  messenger,  and  in  her  name  foretold 
a  calm.  An  altar  of  stones  was  reared  to  her  there  on  the 
mountain,  and  the  Argonauts  made  sacrifice  garlanded 
with  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  which  was  sacred  to  her,  while 
her  image  was  fashioned  from  a  vine.  *^  The  poet  of  Horn. 
Hymns  14  addresses  her  as  one  who  delights  in  the  clamor 
of  wolves  and  gleaming-ej^ed  lions,  in  echoing  mountains 
and  woodland  haunts.     Anacharsis   the   Scythian  worships 

her  in  a  place    irXiq    BivSpwv.  *'^      She  is    ^pvyLwv  OpiTnupa  Xeoi/rajv, 

and  lions  are  her  faithful  companions  in  literature  and  art 
throughout  her  history.  '"'*  She  is  XwvT6Sicj)po<;,  and  ravpoKTovoiv 
XeovTwv  e^eS/ao?.  "'  In  the  Phrygian  legend  given  by  Diodorus 
she  cares  for  men  and  flocks,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
the  witch  in  her  healing  children  by  magic.  '•"-  She  herself 
as  a  child  is  exposed  on  the  mountains,  is  nourished  by 
wild  beasts,  and  is  associated  with  the  satyr  Marsyas  in 
her  mad  wanderings.  In  Anth.  Pal  VI  281  she  is  called  on 
to  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  little  Aristodice  for  the  du- 
ties of  wedlock.  Finally,  her  universal  power  over  the 
natural  kingdom  is  nowhere  more  charmingly  described 
than  in  Apollon.  Arg.  1  1110  sqq. :  The  trees  showered 
down  fruit  in  wondrous  wise,  and  at  their  feet  of  her  own 
accord  did  the  earth  send  forth  the  blossoms  of  delicate 
herbage.  And  wild  creatures,  leaving  their  dens  and  the 
thickets,  came  forth  fawning.  And  yet  another  wonder  did 
she    perform;    for  never  before  had    Dindymon   streamed 

*''  Alex.  8  and  schol. 

^"Apollon.  Arg.  10S4-1121  and  schol. 

"  Herod.  IV  76. 

^''Anth.  Pal.  VI  51;  see  below,  p.  317. 

"  Anth.  Pal.  VI  94;  Soph.  Phil.  395. 

"  III  58. 
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with    water,  but  at  that  moment    did    it   jet  forth  before 
them  unceasingly  from  the  parched  ridge. 

Still  more  evidence  as  to  the  essential  wildness  of  the 
Great  Mother's  character  is  found  in  the  nature  of  her 
priests  and  their  manner  of  worship.  The  mythical  Idae- 
an  Dactyloi  were  the  first  to  discover  and  forge  iron,  and 
had  learned  the  art  from  their  mistress,  the  Great  Mo- 
ther. ^^  Her  mythical  attendants,  the  Corybantes,  early  be- 
came a  synonym  for  what  was  noisy  and  orgiastic.  ^*  The 
Curetes,  whose  din  of  spear  and  shield  at  the  birth  of  Zeus 
had  drowned  the  infant's  cries  and  saved  him  from  Kron- 
os,  also  became  servants  of  the  Mother  upon  her  confusion 
with  Rhea.  ^^  The  actual  priests  of  the  goddess  were  called 
TaXAoi,  a  name  which  the  ancients  explained  as  taken  from 
the  stream  Gallus,  which  flowed  into  the  Sangarius  not  far 
from  Pessinus,  ^"^  and  on  the  banks  of  which  the  orgies  of 
the  Mother  took  place.  The  waters  of  the  stream  were  fa- 
bled to  inspire  madness  in  those  who  drank  of  them.  ^^  The 
name  Galloi  first  appears  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  B.  C,  in  the  Alexandrian  epigrams  of  the  Antholo- 
gia  Palatina.  The  priests  were  further  called  yo-qT^s,  sorcer- 
ers, OaXja/xrjTToXoi,  dwellers  in  chambers  (caves?)  a.fx(j>LiroXoL  6aXa- 
fjir]<s.^^  They  were  eunuchs,  were  attired  in  female  garb,  and 

"Strabo  473;  schol.  to  Apolloa.  Arg.  I  1129. 

^^  Eurip.  Bacch.  125. 

"In  Orph.H^mnsSO  they  are  so  represented,  and  are  called  duiprt/rai, 
leapers,  TCo66iKpoToi,  beaters  of  the  foot  in  the  dance,  poufii/rai,  whirlers, 
opedrepot,  creatures  of  the  mountains,  opytoqxxvrai,  teachers  of  orgies, 
etc. — designations  which,  of  course,  describe  also  the  priests  of  the  Moth- 
er at  that  time. 

««Plin.  N.  H.  V  147,  VI  4;  Herodian  I  11.  Movers  Die  PhoenizierQBl 
derives  it  from  a  Semitic  root,  and  gives  it  a  meaning  similar  to  that  of 
Corybas,  Kopfschuttler,  and  uvfiyjfioi,  Stephanus  s.  v.  Gallus  relates 
that  a  Phrygian  priest  of  that  name  in  the  service  of  the  Mother,  after 
having  castrated  himself  in  a  frenzy,  lay  down  by  a  stream,  which  was 
known  thereafter  as  the  Gallus. 

"  Ovid  Fast.   IV  365. 

''Anth.  Pal.  VI 173,  220;  IX  340. 
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wore  their  hair,  fragrant  with  ointment,  wound  in  coils  on 
the  top  of  the  bead,  letting  it  hang  loose,  however,  while 
performing  their  orgies.  Priests,  and  priestesses,  who  were 
as  common  as  priests  in  the  service  of  the  Mother,  often 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  their  locks,  which  they  had  tossed 
wildly  in  the  frenzied  dance.  ^''  The  attempt  to  derive  Cy- 
bebe  from  kv^ij,  the  head,  has  been  noted.  Clothing  and  in- 
struments, as  well  as  hair,  were  sometimes  dedicated.  "^^  Ana- 
charsis  the  Scythian,  attempting  to  introduce  the  worship 
among  his  countrymen,  sacrificed  cKSy/o-a/xei/o?  aydXixara.  '^' 

The  instruments  used  in  the  worship  were  no  less  in  ac- 
cord with  the  wild  nature  of  the  Mother.  There  was  the 
avXos,  flute,  whose  invention  is  credited  to  the  goddess  her- 
self. '''  The  KporaXa  Were  hand-clappers,  or  castanets,  used 
in  the  dance.  *'  Thirdly,  there  were  the  Kvjx/SaXu,  cymbals, 
brazen  disks,  hollowed  and  sharp-toned — d^vBovrra  KotAoxetAca.  " 
Most  frequently  mentioned  of  all  is  the  rvixiravov,  rviravov, 
tympanum,   described  by   Photius  as  ck  Bcpfxaroiv  yiv6fj.evov  koL 

Kpov6fX€vov  o  KaTei^ov  ai  BaK^ai.      It  WaS  also  described  as  /Svpa-oro- 

vov  KiKXai/xa,  and  was  native  to  Phrjgia.  ^^  It  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  equipment  of  a  priest  in  the  sixth  century,  '^'^  and 
Euripides  calls  it  the  invention  of  Dionysus  and  Rhea  (Cy- 
bele),  and  of  the  Corybantes.  "  In  Anth.  Pal.  the  story  is 
repeated  several  times  of  a  Gallus  who  met  a  lion  in  a 
cave,  frightened  the  savage  beast  by  sounding  his  tympa- 
num, and  afterwards  dedicated  the  instrument  to  the  god- 

'^Jbid.  VI  217-2-20. 

'''Unci.  VI  51,  234,  237. 

«•  Herod.  IV  76. 

*2Diod.  Ill  58.  Hyagnis  is  the  inventor  in  AnfJi.  Pal.  IX  340  and 
Marm.  Par.  10. 

^^  Anth.  Pal.  VII  223,  Suidas  describes  them  as  dx'^o/isvo?  xa'XaMo?. 
Publilius  Syrus  calls  the  stork  crotalistria,  and  a  chatterbox  in  The 
Clouds  is  called  HporaXov. 

*'Anth.  Pal.VldL 

"  Eurip.  Bacch.  58,  124.  The  Mother  is  Tv^nrarorepTtr'/'i  in  Orjih . 
Hymnsia,  11. 

"  Herod.  IV  76. 

"Eurip.  1.  c. 
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dess.^*  Diogenes  Tragicus  mentions  mitre-wearing 
women  of  Asiatic  Cybele,  daughters  of  wealthy  Phrygians, 
with  tympana,  rhomboi,  and  the  clashing  of  brazen  cym- 
bals. °^*  The  rhombus  mentioned  here  was  an  instrument  of 
the  drum  or  tympanum  kind,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  common,  at  least  in  later  times.  ^^  In  Pindar  appears 
also  the  torch — aWo/xeva  8us  vTTo  iav9aL(ri.  Trewais — indicating 
night  celebrations,  which  may  have  been,  however,  a 
Greek  addition.  '"  All  the  instruments  of  the  cult  are 
classed  as  olaTprjixara  Awctt;;,  and  served  to  inflame  the  min- 
isters and  worshipers  of  the  goddess  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enthusiasm.  Mad  yelling  was  another  feature  of  the 
worship.  Nicander  compares  the  shrieks  of  a  madman  to 
the  curdling  yell  —  fuyrjXov  vXay ixov — of  a  priestess  of  the 
Mother,  which  makes  all  shudder  who  hear.  '"  A  Gallus  in 
the  Palatine  Anthology  is /xaKp  oXoXv^o/xevo';.''^''  A  place  of  wor- 
ship is  called  6pya(7T7]pLov.  '-  The  frenzied  excitement  of  priests 
is  pxivia  and  Xvaaa,  and  its  culmination  is  self- scourging,  or 
self -laceration  with  knives,  to  symbolize  the  supreme  act  of 
consecration  to  the  Mother,  which  consisted  in  self-emascu- 
lation. The  eunuch  Alexis,  after  the  ecstasy  of  the  orgies, 
dedicates  his  sharp-voiced  cymbals,  his  deep-toned  flutes, 
made  of  the  horns  of  a  calf,, his  sonorous  tympana,  his  yel- 
low locks,  tossed  in  the  dance,  and  his  knives,  stained 
with  red  blood.  "  Epithets  applied  to  the  Galloi  in  token 
of  their  emasculation  and  chastity  are  O^Xv;,  Kcipa/xevos  yovijxrjv, 
Wpfi,  ayvos,  vei]Top.o's,  TdXXai.  '*  The  act  by  which  they  deprived 
themselves  of  manhood  and  consecrated  themselves  to  the 

"  VI  217,  218,  219. 

63a  Athen.  636. 

•*Apollon.  Arg.  I  1139;  cf.  fjonrpov,  Anth.  Pal.  VI  74. 

^0  Frag.  57  B;  cf.  Herod.  IV  76;  Anth.  Pal.  VI 173;  VII  223. 

"^ie.T.  217-220. 

'!» VI  234. 

"Nicand.  Alex.  8. 

"•^Anth.  Pal.  VI  51. 

'*  Ibid.  VI  51,  218,  219,  220,  234. 
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service  of  the  Mother  was  voluntary,  and  sometimes  per- 
formed by  their  own  hands  when  they  were  at  the  highest 
point  of  frenzied  excitement.  "'  The  custom  makes  its  first 
appearance,  together  with  the  Galloi,  in  Alexandrian  liter- 
ature, about  200  B.  C,  and  was  probably  of  Semitic  ori- 
gin. ™ 

A  complete  account  of  the  rites  and  festivals  of  the 
Great  Mother  while  she  was  yet  purely  Asiatic,  cannot  be 
given.  The  Argonauts  poured  a  libation  to  her  over  a  blaz- 
ing sacrifice,  accompanying  the  rite  with  a  dance  in  which 
they  clashed  together  their  shields  and  swords,  from  which 
Apollonius  derives  the  use  of  the  rhombus  and  the  tym- 
panum of  his  time.  ''  A  priestess  in  Nicander  is  called  /Sw- 
/jLia-Tpta,  altar-attendant,  and  K^pvo^opo^,  bearer  of  the  KpuTi'jp.  '* 
The  Galloi  are  also  called  ix^Tpayvprca,  begging  priests  of 
the  Mother,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  cult  was 
supported.  "*  Arrian  says  that  the  day  of  lamentation  and 
the  bathing  of  the  Mother  were  Phrygian  customs  taken 
over  into  the  Roman  cult,'"  and  it  is  probable  that  there  was 
a  series  of  festal  days  every  spring  in  Phrygia  as  there 
was  at  Rome  under  the  Empire,  of  which  the  bathing  of 
the  goddess  in  the  stream  Gallus  occupied  one  day.  Ser- 
vius  also  states  that  the  Romans  worshiped  according  to 
the  Phrygian  manner,  "  but  it  is  unsafe  to  invest  the  early 
cult  in  Asia  Minor  with  all  customs  practised  centuries  af- 
terward among  a  people  so  different  from  the  eastern  peo- 
ples as  the  Romans  were. 

Inseparably    connected  with    the  Great    Mother    is  the 

"Schol.  .Nicand.  Alex.  8;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  IX  115:  Catull.  LXIII  4,  5;  cf. 
Plin.  N.  H.  XXXV  1C5:  Samia  tesUt  Mutris  Deum  sacerdotes  qui  Gal 
li  vocaniur  virilitatem  amputare,  nee  aliter  citra  perniciem. 

'*Rapp,  Roscher's  Lex.  II  1,  1G57. 

"  Apollon.  Arg.  I  11.34-1140. 

''^Alex.  217. 

•>»  Antiph.  in  Athen.  553  C;  Dion.  Hal.  II  19,  4. 

»»  Tact.  33,  4. 

"^d  .4 en.  XII  836. 
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strange  being  known  as  Attis.  A  study  of  the  various  ver- 
sions of  the  legend  in  which  he  appears  will  serve  to  give 
a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  Mother  as  well 
as  to  show  the  relation  which  the  two  bear  to  each  other. 
The  legend  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  elegiac  poet 
Hermesianax,  about  340  B.  C.  It  is  given  in  abstract  by 
Pausauias,  and  is  meant  to  account  only  for  the  origin  of 
Attis.  Attis  was  the  son  of  Calaus,  a  Phrygian,  and  was 
impotent  from  his  birtli.  Arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood, 
he  migrated  to  Lydia,  where  he  instituted  the  worship  of 
the  Great  Mother.  He  was  held  in  so  great  honor  by  the 
Lydians  that  Zeus  in  anger  sent  into  their  fields  a  savage 
boar,  which  destroyed  Attis  and  also  some  of  the  Lydians. 
But,  continues  Pausanias,  the  Phr^^gians  themselves  do  not 
believe  this  story.  There  is  another  legend  among  them, 
which  says  that  Zeus  in  his  sleep  having  discharged  seed 
upon  the  earth,  a  monster  having  both  male  and  female 
organs  sprang  into  existence.  Agdistis  was  the  name  giv- 
en the  monster,  which  was  of  such  terror  to  the  gods  that 
they  deprived  it  of  male  organs,  from  which  in  turn  sprang 
an  almond  tree,  from  the  effect  of  whose  fruit  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  river  Sangarius  bore  a  son.  The  child  was  ex- 
posed; but,  having  been  cared  for  by  a  he-goat,  it  became 
beautiful  surpassing  the  human,  and  inspired  love  in  the 
breast  of  Agdistis.  When  this  child,  who  was  named  At- 
tis, was  of  suitable  age,  his  kinsmen  sent  him  to  Pessinus 
to  espouse  the  king's  daughter;  but  during  the  nuptial 
hymn  Agdistis  suddenly  appeared,  whereupon  Attis  in  a 
frenzy  emasculated  himself,  his  example  being  followed 
by  the  king.  Agdistis,  seeing  the  consequences  of  the  mad- 
ness which  she  had  inspired  in  Attis,  repented  of  her  act, 
and  prevailed  upon  Zeus  to  grant  that  the  body  of  the  youth 
should  never  decay  nor  waste.  These  are  the  best  known 
legends  about  Attis,  concludes  Pausanias.  *'     Elsewhere  he 
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states  that  the  burial-place   of   Attis   is   on  the  mountain 
Agdistis  at  Pessinus.  '^ 

Another  version,  differing  only  in  details,  is  given  by 
Arnobius,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  on  the 
authority  of  a  certain  Timotheus,  otherwise  unknown  to 
us,  "and  others  equally  learned  who  have  drawn  their  in- 
formation from  recondite  works  on  antiquity."  The  moun- 
tain here  is  called  Agdus,  instead  of  Agdistis,  and  it  was 
in  this  place  that  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  created  the  human 
race,  among  whom  was  also  the  Great  Mother.  Zeus  hav- 
ing been  disappointed  in  his  love  for  her,  Agdistis  comes 
into  being  as  in  the  story  of  Pausanias,  and  is  deprived  of 
male  attributes  by  a  stratagem  of  Dionysus.  From  the 
blood  springs  a  pomegranate  tree,  whose  fruit,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  almond  in  Pausanias,  brings  into  be- 
ing a  child,  called  Attis  for  his  beauty.  His  mother  is  Na- 
na, the  daughter  of  the  river-god  Sangarius;  she  is  impris- 
oned by  her  father,  who  intends  to  starve  her,  but  is  nour- 
ished by  her  mother  with  apples  and  other  food  until  the 
child  is  born.  The  Mother  of  the  Gods  and  Agdistis  are 
both  enamored  of  the  youth  Attis,  and  the  latter  gives 
him  in  secret  many  gifts  of  the  chase.  Attis  finally  betrays 
the  secret  of  their  love  while  in  wine.  The  king  and  his 
daughter  are  both  named  in  this  version  —  they  are  Midas 
and  la.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage,  which  he  has 
planned  in  order  to  rescue  Attis  from  the  shameless  love 
of  Agdistis,  Midas  orders  the  city  gates  to  be  closed,  but 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  for  the  good  of  the  youth,  whose 
fate  she  knows,  raises  the  -walls  of  the  city  on  her  head 
and  enters.  Agdistis  strikes  madness  into  the  entire  com- 
pany, and  Attis,  exhausted  by  his  frenzy,  at  length  throws 
himself  down  under  a  pine  tree,  emasculates  himself,  de- 
livering to  Agdistis  the  mutilated  organs  with  the  words : 
tihi,  Agdesti,  haec  hahe,  propter  quae  motus  tantos  /urialixm 
discriminum  concitasti.     But   the  Mother  buries   them,  and 
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violets  spring  from  them ;  and  as  for  la,  having  enveloped 
the  body  of  Attis  in  wool  and  mourned  over  him  in  com- 
pany with  Agdistis,  she  kills  herself  and  is  buried  by  the 
Mother,  purple  violets  springing  from  her  blood  and  the 
almond  from  her  grave.  The  Mother  bears  the  fatal  pine 
into  her  cave  and  in  company  with  Agdistis  wildly  laments 
the  death  of  Attis.  Zeu-'will  not  restore  him  to  life,  for 
that  is  against  the  will  of  the  Pates,  but  he  consents  to  al- 
low the  body  of  the  youth  to  remain  undecayed,  his  hair 
to  continue  to  grow,  and  his  little  finger  to  move,  where- 
upon Agdistis  consecrates  the  body  in  Pessinus  and  causes 
it  to  be  honored  annually  with  priestly  ceremonies.  " 

The  above  accounts  are  intended  by  their  authors  mere- 
ly to  present  the  origin  of  Attis,  and  the  mention  of  the 
Mother  is  incidental.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose,  with 
"Kapp,  that  Agdistis  and  the  Mother  are  identical,  and  that 
Arnobius  has  blended  several  accounts  in  ignorance  of  it.'" 
The  conception  of  the  Great  Mother  as  a  monster  like  Ag- 
distis, which  this  would  imply,  nowhere  appears,  nor  does 
the  conception  of  Attis  as  in  any  way  a  blood  descendant 
of  the  Mother  appear.  The  appearance  of  the  Mother  at 
the  nuptials  of  Attis  and  la  is  not,  as  Rapp  asserts,  with- 
out motive ;  she  is  impelled  by  her  love  for  the  youth,  and 
by  her  knowledge  that  he  is  fated  to  remain  safe  only  as 
long  as  he  is  not  bound  by  marriage  ties — ne  quid  acckle- 
ret  maesti.  ^^  Her  behavior  throughout  is  that  of  a  protec- 
tress-lover, while  the  character  of  Agdistis  exhibits  no- 
thing in  common  with  that  of  the  Mother,  It  is  true  that 
the  Mother  was  occasionally  known  by  the  name  of  Agdis- 
tis, "  but  this  points  to  a  confusion  of  the  legend  of  Attis' 
birth  with  the  legend  of  his  relations  with  the  Mother,  or 
it  is  an  appellation  derived  from  the  rock  Agdus,  the  scene 
of  her  creation  by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.     The  version  of 

"  Arnob.  V  5-8. 
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Arnobius  is  a  blending  of  two  tales,  but  not  two  tales  pre- 
senting the  same  characters.  He  or  his  authorities  blend- 
ed, or  found  already  blended  by  tradition,  one  legend  of 
the  birth  of  Attis  and  another  legend  of  the  relations  of 
Attis  and  the  Mother. 

Still  another  account,  given  as  Phrygian  tradition,  is 
found  in  Diodorus.  In  this  version  the  Mother,  rather 
than  Attis,  as  in  the  others,  is  the  principal  character. 
The  natives  of  that  region,  says  Diodorus,  tell  in  their 
myths  that  in  olden  times  Melon  was  king  of  Lydia  and 
Phrygia,  and  that  having  taken  to  wife  Dindyme  he  be- 
came the  father  of  a  female  child,  which  he  exposed  on  a 
mountain  called  Kj^-belon.  There  by  reason  of  a  certain  di- 
vine instinct  did  the  panthers  and  other  wild  beasts  which 
excel  in  strength  come  to  the  infant  and  nourish  it; 
struck  with  the  marvelousness  of  which  occurrence 
a  certain  shepherdess  of  that  region  took  up  the  child  and 
cared  for  it,  naming  it  Cybele  from  the  place.  Growing  up 
the  child  excelled  in  beauty  and  wisdom,  and  was  a  mar- 
vel of  quick  intelligence.  She  was  the  first  to  devise  the 
many-reeded  syrinx,  and  invented  for  games  and  the  dance 
the  cymbals  and  the  tympanum.  Further,  she  devised 
means  for  the  healing  of  animals  and  of  little  children;  and 
indeed  so  many  were  the  babes  she  saved  by  charms,  and 
so  fond  was  she  of  holding  them,  and  so  great  was  the  zeal 
and  the  love  she  displayed  in  this  way  that  she  came  to  be 
called  by  everyone  the  Mountain  Mother Now  Cy- 
bele, arrived  at  the  flower  of  youth,  loved  a  certain  strip- 
ling of  those  regions  called  Attis  then,  but  later  also  Pa- 
pas, and  having  had  secret  relations  with  him,  became 
pregnant.  About  this  time  the  king  and  queen  made  the 
discovery  that  Cybele  was  their  daughter,  and  she  was  re- 
ceived into  the  royal  household.  The  father  was  at  first 
ignorant  of  her  relations  with  Attis,  but  soon  discovering 
her  fault,  killed  her  attendants  and  her  lover  and  cast  forth 
their  bodies  uaburied;  whereupon  Cybele,  wild  with  grief 
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for  her  lost  lover  and  her  attendants,  became  mad  and 
rushed  away  to  the  fields,  where  alone  and  with  locks  fly- 
ing loose,  shrieking  and  sounding  her  tympanum,  she 
went  about  the  whole  region.  Marsyas,  a  cherished  friend 
of  her  earlier  days,  became  her  companion,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing their  wanderings  that  the  famous  contest  with  Apollo 
occurred;  after  which  Apollo,  enamored  of  Cybele,  accom- 
panied her  even  as  far  as  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
But  in  Phrygia,  a  plague  having  fallen  upon  the  people 
and  the  land  having  been  smitten  with  famine,  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  consulted  the  god,  and  were  bidden  to 
entomb  the  body  of  Attis  and  to  worship  Cybele  as  divine. 
The  body  of  Attis  had  disappeared  through  age,  and  so  the 
Phrygians  wrought  an  image  of  the  youth,  before  which 
with  lamentation  and  dirges  they  were  accustomed  to  ap- 
pease with  proper  honors  the  wrath  of  him  they  had  ill- 
treated;  a  thing  which  they  perform  even  up  to  our  time, 
adds  Diodorus.  On  the  altars  of  Cybele,  established  of  old, 
they  were  wont  to  sacrifice  each  year;  but  afterward  they 
erected  a  costly  temple  to  her  in  Pessinus,  held  her  in  the 
highest  honor,  and  made  sacrifice  to  her  on  a  scale  most 
magnificent,  Midas  the  king  joining  in  with  them.  Beside 
her  statue  were  placed  panthers  and  lions  in  memory  of 
her  having  been  nourished  by  those  animals.  Such,  then, 
concludes  the  writer,  is  the  myth  as  related  among  the 
Phrygians.  ^^ 

This  version,  it  will  be  noticed,  contains  nothing  of  the 
supernatural  except  the  command  of  the  oracle  to  entomb 
Attis  and  to  give  Cybele  divine  honors.  Equally  striking 
is  the  omission  of  the  detail  of  emasculation,  which  was  so 
prominent  in  the  accounts  of  Pausanias  and  Arnobius,  and 
which  was  so  important  in  the  practice  of  the  cult  itself. 

Still  more  euhemeristic  is  the  interpretation  of  Firmicus 
Maternus,  347  A.  D.,  who  attributes  the  origin  of  the 
Phrygian  cult  to  a  rich  woman,    or   a  queen,  and  a  youth 

"Diodorus  III  58,  59. 
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■who  despised  her  and  on  whom  she  wished  to  avenge  her- 
self. ^^  Other  accounts  of  the  relations  of  Attis  and  the 
Mother,  in  which  the  latter  is  always  a  goddess  and  the 
former  merely  a  beautiful  youth,  appear  in  Ovid,  the  phil- 
osopher Sallust,  and  the  EmperoP  Julian. '"'  In  Ovid,  Attis 
inspires  a  chaste  love  in  Cybele,  who  enlists  him  in  her 
service  with  the  admonition  to  remain  ever  chaste.  He 
pledges  himself,  but  breaks  his  oath  through  love  of  the 
nymph  Sagaritis,  whom  the  goddess  in  anger  destroys? 
whereupon  the  youth  rushes  in  madness  to  the  height  of 
Dindymon,  lacerates  his  body  with  a  sharp  flint,  trails  his 
locks  in  the  dust,  and  finally  castrates  himself.  Here  the 
chasteness  of  the  goddess  and  her  ministers  is  emphasized, 
and  the  self-mutilation  of  Attis  is  consequently  a  penalty. 
Sallust  represents  Cybele  as  first  seeing  Attis  lying  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream  Callus,  where  she  was  inspired  with 
love  for  him  and  gave  him  the  ttiXos.  Attis  returns  to  her 
service  after  his  punishment.  The  account  of  Julian  is 
the  same,  except  that  he  represents  Attis  as  having  been 
exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Gallus. '" 

When  the  cult  of  the  Mother  began  to  rise  into  promi- 
nence cannot  be  said.  The  record  of  Marmor  Parium  10, 
dating  the  appearance  of  the  image  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods  and  the  invention  of  the  flute  by  Hyagnis  in  1506 
B.  C,  shows  only  that  the  cult  was  of  great  antiquity  in 
264  B.  C,  when  the  record  was  inscribed.  Homer  knew 
vine-clad  Phrygiaand  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius;  he  knew 
Mt.  Sipylus,  another  special  haunt  of  the  goddess,  Mt. 
Ida,  one  of  the  most  famed  of  her  abodes,  and  Tereia,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cyzicus;  but  he  knew  no  Great  Mother  of 
the  Gods.  '■•-  The  writer  of  Horn.  Hymns  14,  on  the  contrary, 
knew  intimately  at  least  the   external  forms  of  the  cult. 

»9  De  Error.  3. 

««Ovid  Fast.  IV  223  sqq.;  Sail.  De  Diis  et  Mundo  i;  Jul.  Or.  V  165  sqq. 

"For  interpretation  of  the  Cybele-Attis  myth  see  pp.  28i  sqq. 
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The  so-called  Niobe  on  Mt.  Sipylus,  now  identified  as  the 
Mother,  and  two  other  reliefs  near  the  tomb  of  Midas,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Prymnessus,  dating  from  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.,  form  the  earliest  definite  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  divinity.  ^^  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  she  was  eVtx«/o»7  at  Sardis,  was  established  on 
Mt.  Dindymon  and  at  Cyzicus,  and  had  the  particular  des- 
ignation AivSvixyjvt]  as  well  as  the  general  txy'jTtjp  Otuiv,  and  was 
worshiped  by  priests  who  had  the  tympanum  in  hand  and 
wore  images  on  their  breasts.  °*  By  Sophocles'  time  Pes- 
sinus  had  become  a  center  of  her  cult,  and  a  century  later 
her  rites  were  solemnized  in  Caria  by  eunuchs,  w^omen,  and 
flute  and  tympanum- players. '''"  The  first  Attis  legend  dates 
from  about  the  same  time.  At  the  end  of  the  third  centu- 
ry B.  C.  the  goddess  begins  to  be  regarded  as  especially 
Phrygian,  ^"^  but  it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Strabo  and  later 
that  evidence  appears  of  Phrj'-gia's  being  regarded  as  the 
home  par  excellence  of  the  cult.  ^' 

The  fact  that  the  dawn  of  history  finds  the  cult  of  the 
Mother  widely  spread  in  Asia  Minor — Sardis,  Cyzicus,  Mt. 
Dindymon  and  Prymnessus  —  supports  the  theory  of  Ram- 
say that  the  divinity  was  not  brought  in  by  the  Phrygians, 
but  belonged  to  the  native  population  of  the  peninsula. 
The  native  deity  suffered  modification  first  at  the  hands  of 
the  Phrygian  invaders,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third  century 
B.  C.  gave  evidence  of  having  been  influenced  by  the  Sem- 
itic religions.  The  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Semitic  people  and  the  Phrygians  were  the  Lydians, 
who  represented  the  Semitic  stock  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
date  when  their  influence  began  to  operate  was  probably 
not  far  removed  from  the  year  585  B.    C,  when  Lydia  be- 

^^n^vas?ij  Jour.  Jlell.   Stud.  Ill  35-41;   V  2±4-2io;  Rsinach  5w^?.  de 
Corr.  Hell.  XIII  556. 
«*  I  80;  IV  76;  V  102. 
»»Polyaen.  VIII  53,  4. 
9«Apollon.  Arg.  T  1126. 
«'  Schol.  to  above;  Strabo  469;  Catull.  LXIII. 
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came  mistress  of  Phrygia.  The  revolting  sensual  rites, 
the  presence  of  the  hermaphroditic  element,  and  the  moun- 
tain temples  of  the  Cybele  cult  all  have  their  parallels  in 
Semitic  worship;  the  Great  Mother's  resemblance  to  Atarga- 
tis,  or  Astarte,  the  Syrian  goddess  described  by  Lucian,  is 
almost  complete;  she  is  identified  with  the  Cappadocian  Ma; 
monuments  existed  in  Babylon  and  Phasis  on  which  were 
representations  of  a  goddess  resembling  the  Mother;  the 
myth  of  Astronoe  and  her  love,  in  Phoenicia,  is  analogous  to 
the  story  of  the  Mother  and  Attis;  and  the  likeness  of  the 
Aphrodite-Adonis  myth,  native  to  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  is 
the  most  striking  of  all.  -'^  Indeed  Charon  of  Lampsacus  iden- 
tifies Aphrodite  with  Cybele,  ^'  and  in  the  first  years  of  the 
second  century  B.  C.  Attis  was  honored  at  Peiraeus  in  a 
festival  similar  to  the  'ASwrta.  ' "" 

Further  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  Phrygian  wor- 
ship was  influenced  by  the  Semitic  is  found  in  the  late  ap- 
pearance of  the  eunuch  priests,  the  Galloi,  who  are  first 
mentioned  in  Alexandrian  literature,  about  200  B.  C.  At- 
tis, too,  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  original  na- 
tive cult,  but  to  have  been  a  la,ter  addition  from  the  South. 
The  name  Ates  occurs  on  the  Tomb  of  Midas,  but  is  evi- 
dently not  that  of  the  Attis  who  is  connected  with  the 
Mother.  The  early  art  of  Asia  Minor  does  not  show  him  in 
company  with  the  goddess  and  her  lions.  Herodotus  makes 
no  mention  of  him,  although  he  does  relate  the  story  of  one 
Atys.  This  Atys  was  the  son  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
and  met  a  violent  death,  while  yet  in  the  bloom  of  young 
manhood,  at  the  hands  of  his  friend  the  Phrygian  Adras- 
tus,  who  pierced  him  with  a  javelin  with  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  slay  a  boar.  '  Had  the  tallcative  historian  known 
the  Cybele-Attis  legend,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would 

93Roscher's  Lex.  II  1,  1651. 

"' Photius  3.  V.  KvfS>]f5oi:  Xixpojy  Se  6  AajiCTpcXHj/vdi  Iv  rrj  zpcortj    rr'/y 
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have  included  it  amoBg  his  many  narrations  of  the  strange 
and  interesting.  The  first  appearance  of  the  name  Attis 
occurs  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.,^ 
and  the  first  legend,  that  of  Hermesianax.  dates  from  about 
the  same  time  and  records  the  death  of  Attis  in  Lydia  by  a 
boar  sent  by  Zeus.  Herodotus'  tale  of  Atj^-s  the  son  of 
Croesus,  resembling  the  legend  of  Adonis,  who  was  also 
slain  by  a  boar,  and  containing  the  name  At3''s,  easily  be- 
came grafted  upon  Attis  the  companion  of  the  Mother  in 
the  form  of  the  Hermesianax  legend.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Cybele-Attis  legend  had  not  taken  on 
definite  shape  much  before  340  B.  C,  the  floruit  of  Herme- 
sianax, and  that  his  worship  rose  in  Phrygia  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Lydian  supremacy  in  585,  and  was  really  only 
the  Adonis  worship  of  the  Semitic  race  introduced  by  the  Ly- 
dians.  A  head  with  Phrygian  cap  and  the  front  part  of  a 
boar  appear  on  a  coin  of  Cyzicus  of  430-412  B.  C.  ^  Attis  and 
Adonis  were  identified  even  by  ancient  writers,  *  and  we 
have  noted  the  blending  of  the  Aphrodite-Adonis  and  Cybele- 
Attis  cults  at  Peiraeus.  Haakh  has  gone  so  far  as  to  con- 
jecture that  the  names  Attis  and  Adonis  are  identical.  ^ 
The  comparatively  late  rise  of  Attis  in  Phrygia  is  the  more 
probable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Aris- 
tophanes, and  Euripides,  as  well  as  Herodotus,  while  re- 
ferring to  the  Great  Mother,  say  nothing  of  her  connec- 
tion with  Attis.  Theopompus  is  the  first  to  give  the  name, 
and  the  only  one  before  Hermesianax.  In  Theocritus,  how- 
ever, the  story  of  Cybele  and  Attis  is  familiar  enough  to 
be  placed  beside  those  of  Aphrodite  a.nd  Adonis  and  Se- 
lene and  Endymion.  ^  Neanthes  of  Cyzicus,  about  the  same 

*  Theopompus  in  Suidas  p.  370. 

3  Head  Hist.  Num.  453, 

*Hippolyt.  JRef.  V  9:" Am-  6e  xaXovdi  jiiev  'A66vpioi  rpjn6^J^]Tov^Adoo- 
V2v;  cf.  Socrat.  Mist.  Eccl.  Ill  23. 

^  Stuttgarter  Philolog.  Fers.  1857, 176  sqq.;  cf.  C.  Curtius  Z>as  Me- 
troon  in  A  then  10. 

«XX40  sqq. 
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time,  wrote  something  in  explanation  of  Attis  which  Har- 
pocration  denominated  /xvo-TtKos  Xoyos.  '  Nicander,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century  B.  C,  mentions  the  opyamr,- 
piov  'Arreoj  in  Connection  with  the  OaXd[xai  where  the  priests 
of  the  Mother  consecrated  themselves.  ^  ApoUonius,  how- 
ever, in  an  extended  passage  on  the  earliest  worship  of  the 
deity  at  Cyzicus,  says  nothing  about  Attis,  '  and  the  Alex- 
andrian epigrams  in  the  Palatine  Anthology  are  equally  si- 
lent concerning  him,  although  they  give  abundant  evidence 
regarding  the  Galloi  and  their  service. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  Great  Mother  made  her 
first  passage  into  Europe,  or  how  she  thrived  there  in  her 
earliest  days.  Two  routes  lay  open  by  which  her  cult 
might  spread  toward  the  West  —  that  of  the  Hellespont 
and  Thrace,  and  that  of  the  Aegean  islands.  The  attempt 
of  Anacharsis  the  Scythian  in  the  sixth  century  to  carry 
the  worship  across  the  Hellespont,  narrated  by  Herodotus, 
indicates  the  one  direction  of  the  future  spread  of  the  cult. 
That  this  route  should  have  been  the  lirst  is  natural  as  well 
on  account  of  the  wildness  of  the  country  as  on  account  of 
the  greater  similarity  of  the  peoples.  Through  the  inter- 
course which  the  Phrygians  of  Asia  Minor  had  with  the 
branch  of  their  own  race  which  they  left  behind  in  Europe, 
the  deity  which  they  had  found  in  their  new  home  natural- 
ly became  common  to  both  stocks.  The  Thracians,  who 
already  possessed  the  orgiastic  Dionysus  cult,  would  re- 
ceive from  kinsmen  a  cult  allied  to  it  in  nature,  like  that  of 
the  Mother,  with  greater  readiness  than  the  less  closely  re- 
lated people  of  the  island  route.  The  route,  therefore,  by 
which  the  Dionysus  cult  traveled  to  Boeotia  and  Phocis, 
would  also  be  the  natural  route  for  the  cult  of  the  Great 
Mother.  The  date  of  the  passage  of  the  worship  by  the 
island  route  is  also  uncertain,   but  the  worship  existed  in 

'S.  V.  Jrr//?. 
»Alex.  8. 
*Arg.l  1123-1152. 
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a  fully  developed  state  at  Peiraeus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  B.  C,  and  had  existed  privately  as  early  as 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  '" 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  that  the  Great  Mother 
and  the  essential  features  of  her  cult  were  known  in  Boeo- 
tia  at  a  time  earlier  than  evidence  warrants  the  belief  that 
the  worship  had  penetrated  Attica  or  the  Peloponnesus. 
Pindar  knew  it  at  Thebes,  "  but  n^either  Aeschylus  nor 
Sophocles  had  other  than  a  poetical  knowledge  of  a  vague 
and  far-away  goddess  who  was  a  great  Earth- mother,  as 
yet  with  no  definite  name.  '■  Aristophanes  knew  her  by 
the  name  Ku/SeA?/,  ^-^  but  his  words  are  those  of  broad  ridicule, 
in  the  mouth  of  a  character  in  a  foreign  wilderness,  and  do 
not  afford  convincing  evidence  that  the  cult  existed  at  Ath- 
ens in  his  time.  It  is  possible  that  he  had  his  knowledge  of 
the  goddess  from  Thebes.  Euripides  likewise  affords  no 
evidence  that  the  cult  had  been  introduced  at  Athens  in 
his  time.  The  comic  poets  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, however,  show  a  greater  familiarity  with  it,  Antiph- 
anes  devoting  an  entire  play  to  the  begging  priests  of  the 

Mother,   the  fx-qxpayvpTai.  " 

All  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  cult  of  the  Mother  into  Greece  is  that  it  found  its  way 
into  Thrace  early,  was  known  in  Boeotia  in  Pindar's  time, 
and  entered  Attica  near  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  The  Emperor  Julian  re- 
lates that  a  /xrjTpayvpTr]';  Came  to  Athens  to  introduce  the  or- 
gies of  the  Phrygian  Mother,  but  that  he  was  thrown  into 
the  barathron  by  the  angry  citizens.  A  plague  having  fol- 
lowed, they  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  were  told  to 
build  the  goddess   a  temple.     This  edifice  was  called  the 

'''  Comparetti  1.  c. 

"  Pindar  Frag.  57  B,  57  C  Fennell. 

>2  Siippl.  901  sqq.;  Ffdl.  391. 

'^  Birds  875-877. 

"  Meineke  Frag.  Com.  Gr.  Ill  p.  86;  II  801;  III  520;  Athen.  553  C. 
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MrjTpwov.  '^  The  Metroon  was  a  temple  of  the  Great  Mother 
in  her  Greek  rather  than  in  her  pure  Asiatic  character,  " 
but  it  is  at  least  true  that  the  Athenians  were  not  warm 
supporters  of  the  cult,  and  Attis  especially  was  never  pop- 
ular among  them.  '' 

That  the  Greeks  tolerated  the  worship  at  all  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Asiatic  divinity  had  so  much  in  common 
with  certain  of  their  own  gods.  First  of  all,  there  was  al- 
ready a  Mother  of  the  Gods  in  Greece  who  possessed  all 
the  milder  characteristics  of  the  Asiatic  goddess,  '*  and  who 
was  really  that  goddess  in  her  earliest  and  simplest  form. 
Aeschylus  saw  in  the  foreign  deity  the  goddess  r^,  and 
Sophocles  also  saw  her  in  the  poetic  guise  of  all-nourish- 
ing Mother  Earth.  "  Julian  identified  her  with  Demeter  and 
Rhea.  -°  She  searched  for  Persephone  in  the  Kybela  Moun- 
tains. -'  She  and  Attis  were  like  Selene  and  Eadymion, 
Aphrodite  and  Adonis.  '-  In  its  rites,  her  cult  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Dionysus,  itself  of  Tliracian-Phrygian  or- 
igin. The  cymbals,  the  tympanum,  and  the  flute,  the  ec- 
static dance  of  a  train  of  men  and  women,  and  the  coursing 
over  the  mountains  were  features  common  to  both  cults. 
The  chorus  of  Bacchantes  in  Euripides  comes  from  Tmolus 
in  Asia  Minor  and  celebrates  the  orgies  of  the  Great  Moth- 
er Cybele  as  well  as  those  of  Dionysus.  The  latter  is  said 
to  have  been  healed  of  madness  by  the  Mother  in  Phrygia, 
initiated  into  her  mysteries,  and  equipped  for  his  trav- 
els. '' 

But  the  most  striking  resemblance  is  that  between  the 


''  Or.  V  159;  cf.  schol.  to  Aristoph.  Pint.  431. 

"C.  Curtius  1.  c. 

""Cf.  Chap.  V  p.  . 

'8Roscher"s  Lex.  II  1,  1G61. 

"L.  c. 

'« Or.  V  159. 

2'Eurip.  Ilel.  1301  sqq.;  Orph.  Arg.  22. 

22  Theocr.  1.  c. 

"Roscher's  Lex.  II  1,  1659. 
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Asiatic  Great  Mother  and  the  Greek  Great  Mother  and 
Rhea.  The  Greek  Mother  seems  to  have  been  only  a  mild- 
er form  of  the  Asiatic  Mother,  and  is  in  reality  the  latter 
without  Attis  and  the  eunuch  priesthood.  Her  character  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  she  is  the  deity 
whom  the  Phrygians  adopted  after  their  invasion  of  Asia 
Minor  and  communicated  to  the  European  Phrygians  be- 
fore Semitic  influence  had  modified  her  worship.  Under 
this  supposition  the  presence  of  the  Metroon  in  Athens 
and  the  representation  of  the  goddess  and  her  lions  on  the 
frieze  of  the  treasury  of  the  Siphnians  at  Delphi  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  is  easily  understood. 

Rapp  understandr  Pausanias  to  distinguish  the  Greek 
Great  Mother,  the  Asiatic  Great  Mother,  and  Rhea  by  re- 
ferring to  the  first  always  as  /ai/ti^/)  Oew  or  fxeydXr]  fJt.yJTr]p,  to  the 
second  as  AivSvixrjvr)  or  as  connected  with  Attis,  and  to  the  third 
as  associated  with  Kronos,  Zeus,  or  Poseidon.  ^*  While  this 
rule  may  be  true  as  regards  the  Greek  Mother  and  the 
Asiatic  Mother,  its  truth  is  to  be  doubted  when  applied  to 
the  Asiatic  Mother  and  Rhea.  In  VIII  10,  1  Pausanias 
speaks  of  a  mountain  in  Arcadia  —  Tb6po<;  ia-rl  to  'AXyja-cov,  Sta 
TTjv  aXrjv,  (OS  <j>a(n,  KaXovfxcvov  ttjv  'Peas  —  Called  Alesion  after  the 
wandering  of  Rhea.  This  is  surely  the  Asiatic  goddess, 
though  there  is  no  mention  of  Attis  or  of  the  epithet  AivBv- 
jj-yvY],  for  her  wanderings  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
legend  of  Diodorus  and  are  one  cause  of  her  confusion  with 
Demeter.  The  rule,  therefore,  will  not  hold;  and  especial- 
ly when  due  consideration  is  taken  of  the  complete  identi- 
fication which  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  all  periods 
make,  it  seems  impossible  that  Pausanias  had  in  mind  two 
entirely  distinct  divinities.  Euripides  is  the  first  to  use 
the  name  Rhea  to  denote  the  Mother,  and  after  his  time  it 
is  common.  ^^  The  Mother  and  Rhea  seem  to  be  absolutely 
identical  in   Nicander,    Apollodorus,    Theocritus,    Aratus, 

"  Roscher'9  Lex.  II  1,  1660. 
"£acc/i.  59-8i. 
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the  Palatine  AnthologJ^  Philostratus,  Lucian,  and  the  lexi- 
cographers. It  was  rather  two  conceptions  of  the  same  deity 
which  Pausanias  had.  Rhea  had  been  to  the  Greeks  original- 
ly only  the  mother  of  Zeus  and  the  consort  of  Kronos,  and 
the  Curetes  in  her  worship,  with  their  clashing  instru- 
ments, represented  the  attendants  who  had  saved  the  life 
of  the  infant  Zeus  by  the  din  of  spear  and  shield.  When, 
the  Asiatic  Mother  became  known  to  the  Greeks,  they  rec- 
ognized in  her  worship  many  similarities  to  that  of  Rhea, 
and  soon  saw  in  her  Rhea  herself,  who  had  left  Crete  to 
escape  the  persecution  of  Kronos  and  taken  up  her  abode 
in  the  mountain  wilds  of  Asia  Minor.  -"^  She  was  known  as 
Rhea  or  Cybele  according  to  association.  No  one  would 
think  of  coupling  the  names  of  Kronos  and  Cybele  or  Kron- 
os and  the  Dindymenian  Mother,  for  Homeric  usage  had 
coupled  the  names  of  Kronos  and  Rhea  for  all  time;  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  was  natural  to  use  some  Asiatic  designa- 
tion of  the  Mother  when  she  was  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Attis.  Temples  to  the  deity  in  both  forms  no  doubt 
existed  at  first,  and  their  rites  probably  differed,  but  at 
most  the  difference  was  not  greater  than  that  between  two 
sects  of  the  same  worship.  By  the  second  century  B.  C. 
the  difference  between  the  two  was  so  little  that  their  names 
were  interchanged.  Roman  rule,  with  its  tendency  to  bring 
about  uniformity  in  all  its  dominions,  made  the  differences 
still  less  apparent,  and  from  that  time  Rhea,  the  Asiatic 
Mother,  and  the  Greek  Mother  seem  to  have  been  identi- 
fied. 

-*Kretschmer  E'tnleltung  in  die  Geschichfe  tier  Grieeh.  Sj:>raehe  ■p. 
194:  Entweder  ist  Rhea  eine  griechische  Gottin  unci  ihre  Wesenahnlich- 
keit  mit  der  Cybele  beruht  auf  Zufall,  oder  sie  entstammt  einer  den  klein- 
asiatischen  VOlkern  verwandten  UrbevOlkerung  Kretas. 
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III. 

THE  GREAT  MOTHER  AT  ROME  UKDER  THE  REPUBLIC. 

In  all  probability  because  tlie  Romans  lacked  time  and 
means,  while  under  the  stress  of  war,  to  construct  an  abode 
worthy  to  receive  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  they  were  un- 
able to  offer  the  goddess  a  habitation  of  her  own  on  her  ar- 
rival in  the  Eternal  City.  But  the  event  was  celebrated 
with  ceremonies  which  were  no  uncertain  sign  of  the  fa- 
vor of  her  new  subjects.  A  member  of  the  most  distin- 
guished family  of  Rome  had  been  delegated  to  receive  her 
in  behalf  of  the  State;  the  day  was  a  holiday,  marked  by  a 
lectisternium,  and  a  jubilant  and  devoted  populace  thronged 
to  bear  her  gifts;  games  were  instituted  which  received  the 
designation  Megalensia,  from  fjxyaXrj,  an  epithet  of  the  god- 
dess ; "  and  sodalitates  were  organized  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
new  cult,  of  one  of  which  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  was  a  mem- 
ber. '' 

In  default  of  a  temple  consecrated  to  her  own  worship, 
the  Great  Mother  was  received  as  a  guest  in  the  temple  of 
Victory  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Palatine  —  an  abode 
well  chosen  for  a  goddess  whose  intercession  was  to  drive 
the  Carthaginian  from  Italy,  and  in  a  location  the  best  the 
Romans  could  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  beloved  moun- 
tain heights  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  The  same 
year,  in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  the  censors 
Marcus  Livius  and  Gaius  Claudius  contracted  for  the  build- 

^'Cic.  De  Harusp.  Besj).  12,  21,  cf.  Fast.  Praen.  Apr.  4;  but  Varro  L. 
L.  VI  15  derives  the  word  from  Megalesion,  the  temple  of  the  Mother  at 
Pergamum. 

"Cic.  De  Senec.lZ,  45. 
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ing  of  a  temple.  It  was  completed  in  191  B.  C,  the  cere- 
mony of  dedication  being  performed  by  Marcus  Junius 
Brutus  on  the  10th  of  April,  thirteen  years  and  six  days 
after  the  arrivivl  of  the  Mother  in  Rome.  The  site  of  the 
temple  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine,  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Victory,  its  front  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Circus  Maximus  and  its  side  the  Velabrum.  -'  It  was  prob- 
ably at  this  time  that  the  original  one  day  of  the  Me- 
galensla  was  lengthened  to  seven,  beginning  with  the  4th  of 
April,  the  anniversary  of  the  arrival,  and  ending  with  the 
10th,  the  day  of  the  dedication.  "'^ 

Direct  evidence  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the  cult  un- 
der the  Republic  is  almost  entirely  lacking,  and  were  there 
no  notices  dating  later  than  the  time  of  Cicero,  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  form  an  intelligent  conjecture  as  to 
its  career.  The  comic  poets  naturally  afford  nothing  of  im- 
portance on  the  subject,  for  the  reason  that  their  works 
are  scarcely  more  than  translations.  Had  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  been  less  entirely  Greek,  it  might  be  expected  that 
some  stray  phrase  would  have  crept  in  to  throw  light  upon 
the  worship  of  the  Mother.  The  Eunuchus,  Heauton  Tim- 
orumenos,  Phormio,  and  Hecyra  of  Terence  were  present- 
ed during  the  Megalensia,  but  all  are  silent  concerning  the 
divinity  in  whose  honor  they  were  enacted.  Of  Afranius  is 
preserved  a  part  of  one  verse  which  may  or  may  not  refer 
directly  to  the  Roman  cult,  ^^  but  the  literature  as  well  as 
the  art  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  first  hundred  years  of 
the  history  of  the  cult  at  Rome  afford  no  information  as  to 
its  growth. 

That  it  thrived,  however,  is  indicated  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty by  the  fact  of  the  completion  and  dedication  of  a 
temple  and  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  the  games. 

"  Iluelsen  in  Rihn.  Mitth.  1895,  25  sqq. 

*°  The  Psewdo^«s  of  Plautus  was  probably   presented  on   this  occasion. 
Preller  Rom.  Myth.  448. 
"'Ribbeck  Frag.,  A/ran.  213. 
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Other  circumstances  also  indicate  the  standing  of  the  cult 
among  the  Romans.  At  the  siege  of  Sestos  in  190  B.  C, 
priests  of  the  Great  Mother  approached  the  Roman  com- 
mander and  besought  him  to  spare  the  city.  ''  The  follow- 
ing year,  when  Gnaeus  Manlius  was  crossing  the  Sangari- 
us  with  his  army,  Galli  of  the  Mother  came  to  him  predict- 
ing victory  for  the  Roman  arms.  ''  In  111  B.  C.  the  tem- 
ple on  the  Palatine  was  burned,  and  Metellus  rebuilt  it.  ' 
Valerius  Maximus  says  that  many  commanders  vowed  pil- 
grimages to  Pessinus,  and  Marius  is  said  to  have  under- 
taken one.  =*'  Early  in  the  first  century  B.  C,  in  spite  of 
the  law  forbidding  it,  a  Roman  citizen  became  a  eunuch 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Mother.  ^^  She 
begins  to  figure  on  coins  about  83  B.  C.  ^'  In  the  last  days 
of  the  Republic  her  image  on  the  Palatine  showed  the  di- 
vine displeasure  by  turning  around  on  the  eve  of  Pansa's 
departure  for  the  Mutina  campaign.  ^^  In  38  B.  C,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  order  of  the  Sibylline  Books,  the  Lava- 
Ho,  or  annual  bathing  of  the  goddess,  took  place  in  the  sea 
instead  of  in  the  Almo.  ^^  Cicero  complains  of  the  loss  of 
the  original  purity  of  the  worship,  and  speaks  of  the 
collection  of  money  by  priests  as  a  serious  drain  on  the 
finances  of  the  people.  *° 

There  are,  however,  two  especially  significant  notices  re- 
garding the  cult  in  the  second  century  B.  C.  The  custom 
of  giving  banquets  in  remembrance  of  the  introduction  of 

82  Livy  XXXVII  9,  8-10;  Polyb.  XXI  6. 

33  Polyb.  XXI  37. 

8*  Val.  Max.  I  8,  11;  Ovid  Fast.  IV  348. 

35  Val.  Max.  I  1,  1;  Cic.  De  Harusp.  Hesp.  13,  28. 

3«  Val.  Max.  VII  7,  6. 

^■>  Babelon  I  526,  19;  II  312,  3;  324,  13;  cf.  note  92  p.  3i8. 

38  Dio  Cass.  XLVI  .33. 

3«/b^U  XLVIII43. 

*"  De  Leg.  II 16,  40.  Stipem  sustulimus  nisi  earn  guam  ad pauoos 
dies  propriam  Idaeae  Matris  excepimus;  implet  eniin  superstitione 
anirnos  et  exhaurit  domus. 
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the  Mother,  a  development  of  the  sodalitates,  had  early  be- 
come a  prominent  feature  of  the  annual  celebration.  They 
were  denominated  miitiiationes  because  they  were  mutual, 
the  members  of  the  society  acting  as  hosts  each  in  his  turn. 
Similar  iniititationes  were  given  during  the  Cerealia,  but 
these  were  plebeian,  while  those  of  the  Megalensia  were  pa- 
trician. ^'  The  latter  soon  became  the  occasion  of  prodigal- 
ity so  great  as  to  call  for  regulation  at  the  hands  of  the 
State;  and  &  scnatiis  consultum  in  the  consulship  of  Gains 
Fannius  and  Marcus  Valerius  Messala,  161  B.  C,  required 
those  leading  men  of  the  State — jjrincijK-s  dvitatis  —  who 
should  give  mutual  banquets  according  to  the  old  custom 
during  the  Megalensia  not  to  exceed  the  expenditure,  for 
each  banquet,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  asses  besides  oil, 
meal,  and  wine,  not  to  use  imported  wine,  and  not  to  use 
more  than  one  hundred  librae  of  silver.  '- 

The  second  notice  occurs  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  is  re- 
peated, in  a  slightly  different  form,  by  Plutarch.  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Diodorus,  Battaces,  a  priest  of  the 
Great  Mother  at  Pessinus,  arrived  in  Rome  during  the  clo- 
sing years  of  the  second  century,  commissioned  by  the  god- 
dess herself,  as  he  said.  He  was  attired  in  a  manner  con- 
trary both  to  the  customs  and  the  laws  of  Rome ;  he  wore  a 
huge  golden  crown,  and  his  robes,  flowered  and  embroid- 
ered in  gold,  were  like  those  of  a  king.  He  was  enter- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  and  presented  with  the  gifts 
usually  bestowed  uj^on  guests  of  the  State.  Having  gained 
an  audience  before  the  magistrates  and  the  Senate,  he  de- 
clared that,  the   statue  of  the  goddess  having   been  pro- 

•"  Aul.  Gell.  XVIII  2,  11. 

^-  Ibid.  II  24;,  2:  lubentur  2->rincipes  eivitatis,  qui  ludis  Megalensi- 
bus  antieo  ritu  ^mutitaretif,'  id  eat  mutua  inter  sesc  dominia  agita- 
rcnt,  iurare  apud  consules  verbis  conceptis,  non  arnplius  in  singidas 
cenas  sumpius  se  esse  facturos  qiiam  centenos  vicenosque  aeris  prae- 
terolusetfar  etvinum,  neque  vino  alienigena  sed  patriae  usuros, 
neque  argenti  in  convivio  j^ius  pondo  quam  libras  centum  inlaturoa. 

«Diod.  Frag,  of  XXXVI;  Plut.  Mar.  17. 
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faned,  public  expiation  must  be  made.  He  descended  into 
the  Forum,  where  he  harangued  the  people  and  endeavored 
to  inspire  them  with  superstitious  fears.  Evidently  his 
presence  was  not  agreeable  to  all,  for  Aulus  Pompeius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  forbade  him  to  wear  the  crown,  and 
another  tribune,  questioning  him  in  public  as  to  the  expia- 
tion he  had  directed,  elicited  responses  so  fanatical  that 
the  crowd,  urged  on  by  Pompeius,  began  to  threaten  him, 
whereupon  he  withdrew  in  fear  to  his  apartments,  giving 
out  that  the  Mother  had  been  insulted  in  his  person.  Short- 
ly afterward,  the  impious  tribune  was  seized  with  a  burn- 
ing fever  and  an  attack  of  quinsy  which  deprived  him  of 
his  voice.  He  died  on  the  third  day  of  his  illness,  and  the 
people,  seeing  in  his  death  a  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of 
the  Mother,  passed  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
gave  Battaces  leave  to  wear  his  magnificent  vestments, 
presented  him  with  rich  gifts,  and  on  his  departure  accom- 
panied him  in  throngs  as  far  as  the  city  gates.  " 

The  regulation  of  expenditure  in  the  mutitationes  is  sig- 
nificant as  indicating  the  tendency  of  the  celebrations  in 
connection  with  the  cult  toward  luxury.  Further,  since 
these  banquets  were  given  by  patrician  devotees  —  princi- 
pes  civitatis—r£ith.er  than  by  plebeians,  who  gave  theirs  dur- 
ing the  Cerealia,  it  is  evident  that  the  cult  was  to  some  ex- 
tent under  the  special  patronage  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
story  of  Battaces  confirms  this.  He  gained  admission 
to  the  Senate  and  the  magistrates;  he  arrogantly  wore 
his  gorgeous  robes  and  immense  golden  crown  in  the  face 
of  the  law  and  public  opinion;  and  it  was  only  when  a  trib- 
une of  the  people,  ttiat  traditional  opponent  of  the  patri- 
cian party,  interfered  that  he  was  compelled  to  alter  his 

*-^  In  Plutarch,  Battaces  comes  to  Rome  bearing  the  assurance  of  the 
Great  Mother  that  the  Romans  are  to  be  victorious  against  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutoni.  He  appears  before  the  people  and  attempts  to  address  them;  but 
Aulus  Pompeius  prevents  him,  calling  him  an  ayvpryi  and  rudely  driving 
him  from  the  rostra. 
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conduct.  For  a  foreign  priest,  and  that  too  a  Phrygian, 
with  that  detested  symbol  on  his  head,  to  seek  and  gain 
audience  before  the  Roman  Senate,  and  even  to  harangue 
the  Roman  populace  in  the  Forum,  argues  a  contidence 
greater  than  that  warranted  by  the  support  of  a  mere  su- 
perstitious following  among  the  common  people.  However, 
the  cult  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  be  absolutely  inde- 
pendent. Battaces  came  from  Pessinus,  which  was  still  the 
headquarters  of  the  religion,  on  a  mission  to  the  Roman 
branch  of  the  worship,  and  improved  his  opportunities  by 
addressing  the  multitudes  in  the  Forum.  But  although  he 
was  entertained  at  the  public  expense,  and  given,  as  it 
were,  the  freedom  of  the  city,  there  was  a  limit  beyond 
which  the  popular  party  would  not  suffer  his  presumption 
to  carry  him.  The  cult  of  the  Great  Mother  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century  B.  C,  then,  was  still  essentially  a  for- 
eign cult,  though  strong  and  presumably  under  aristocrat- 
ic patronage. 

As  far  as  the  scant  evidence  of  the  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic enables  us  to  determine,  the  rites  and  practices  of  the 
cult  were  comparatively  faithful  imitations  of  the  original 
Phrygian  worship.  It  was  in  charge  of  a  Phrygian  priest 
and  priestess,  who  were  clad  in  robes  of  bright  colors,  wore 
images  on  their  breasts,  and  as  they  moved  in  procession, 
played  the  flute  and  beat  the  tympanum  in  honor  of  the 
Mother.  "  In  Rome,  as  in  Phrygia  and  Greece,  her  priesta 
collected  money  for  the  supjjort  of  the  cult  by  begging 
from  house  to  house  during  their  processions,  and  Cicero 
says  that  this  privilege  was  withheld  from  all  save  the 
priests  of  the  Great  Mother  because  it  filled  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  superstition  and  exhausted  them  financial- 
ly. "    In  Varro  appear  the  familiar  emasculated  Galli,  toss- 

*'■•  Dionya.  II  19.     Tho  strains  of  the  flute  are  called  ra  inirpwa /.liXri. 

*^ Dc  Leg.  II  IG,  40.  Ovid  attributes  the  origin  of  the  custom  to  the  col- 
lections made  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  by  Metellus  after  the  fire  of 
111  B.  C,  but  it  was  of  Phrygian  origin. 
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ing  their  flying  locks  in  a  frenzy  to  the  sound  of  the  tym- 
panum, the  din  of  the  cymbals  is  heard,  and  possibly  the 
fragments  containing  mention  of  the  muliebris  stola  and  the 
"purple  linen  garment  shining  like  the  dawn,  and  the  dia- 
dem of  gold  glittering  with  gems"  relate  to  priests  of  the 
Mother.  "  Lucretius  presents  the  picture  of  the  goddess 
with  her  lions,  and  the  Galli  with  their  tympana,  cymbals, 
and  flutes.  She  is  carried  through  the  streets  in  triumph, 
herself  and  her  attendants  garlanded  with  roses,  while 
gifts  of  silver  and  bronze  are  showered  upon  her.  *^  The 
horn,  with  its  hoarse,  threatening  notes,  and  the  javelins, 
carried  as  violenti  signa  furoris,  are  not  directly  attested  as 
Phrygian,  and  may  be  Roman  additions.  The  kettledrum 
mentioned  by  Mommsen  III  115  is  a  mistake.  Suidas,  un- 
der the  word  Tv/xirava,  describes  an  instrument  used  by  the 
Indians  instead  of  the  salpinx,  and  this  was  a  kettledrum; 
but  nothing  of  that  description  is  anywhere  attested  for 
the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  at  Rome.  According  to 
fragments  of  Varro  (Buecheler's  3Ien.  Sat.  149,  150)  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  temple  service  more  or  less  complete. 
The  ordinary  oifering  to  the  divinity  was  vioretum,  a  com- 
pound of  various  herbs  with  cheese,  a  parallel  to  which  is 
found  in  the  Greek  offering  yaXa^ia,  a  barley  porridge  in 
milk.  ^'  The  Lavatio,  a  bathing  of  the  goddess,  was  a  feature 
of  the  annual  celebration  which  was  of  Phrygian  origin.  ^'^ 
Not  all  the  features  of  the  Phrygian  cult,  however,  were 
retained  on  its  introduction  at  Rome.  In  the  case  of  such 
cults  as  were  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Sibylline  Books,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Ro- 
man State  to  assume  ofiicial  control,  rejecting  such  fea- 
tures as  seemed  unessential  or  undesirable,  and  instituting 
an  annual  series  of  games.     Thus  while   the  priesthood  of 

*''Men.  Sat.,  ed.  Buecheler,  132,  149,  120,  121. 

"^IieOOsqq. 

^9  Ovid  Fast.  IV  367  sqq.;  C.  I.  A.  II  470,  13,  cf.  Hesych.  s.  v.  r^^^^^ia. 

*»  Ovid  Fast.  IV  337  sqq. 
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the  Mother  continued  to  be  Phrygian  and  the  ordinary- 
rites  and  the  manner  of  support  of  the  cult  were  essential- 
ly the  same  as  those  of  the  parent  cult,  the  annual  public 
festivities  were  under  the  control  of  the  praetors,  and  were 
instituted  and  performed  Kara  rovs  'PuffjLaiwv  vo/xous. ''  Under 
the  Republic  these  annual  festivities  consisted  of  sacrifices, 
the  Lavatio,  and  the  Megalensia.  The  full  Phrygian  cycle, 
as  will  be  shown,  was  introduced  under  the  Empire. 

It  has  been  thought  strange  that  the  name  Attis  does  not 
appear  in  Roman  literature  up  to  the  time  of  Catullus,  and 
does  not  occur  in  inscriptions  or  on  coins  of  the  Republic. 
If  the  Attis  legend  had  become  familiar,  certainly  if  Attis 
had  risen  to  any  prominence  in  the  cult,  this  silence  would 
be  strange.  Varro's  Antiquitates  Rerum  Divinaram,  a  work 
which  might  be  expected  to  contain  some  account  of  Attis, 
evidently  said  nothing  of  him,  for  Augustine  says  Varro 
avoided  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  though  he  attributes 
the  fact  to  Varro's  consciousness  of  the  futility  of  attempt- 
ing to  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  legend.  " 
Livy,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  Moth- 
er, and  Lucretius,  giving  an  extended  interpretation  of 
the  rites,  do  not  so  much  as  hint  at  the  existence  of  Attis, 
and  even  Ovid,  in  his  mention  of  the  youth,  does  not  speak 
of  him  as  though  he  knew  him  otherwise  than  in  legend. 
The  poem  of  Catullus  is  either  from  a  Greek  original  or 
inspired  by  the  author's  sojourn  in  Asia  Minor  among  the 
scenes  described,  and  the  Attis  sung  in  its  verses  is  not  the 
Attis  of  the  legend,  but  merely  a  type  of  the  priesthood; 
for  the  name  Attis  was  a  traditional  title  of  priests.  " 
Lachmann's  conjecture  of  Attidis  in  frag.  150  of  the  3fen. 
tSat.,  which  would  indicate  the  worship  of  Attis  at  Rome  in 

"  Dionys.  II  19. 

"  Z)e  Civ.  Dei  VII  25:  Uf  Attis  ille  non  est  commeuioraius  nee  cius 

ab  isto  interpretatio  requisita  est Merito  hinc  aversalus  est 

Varro  noster,  neque  hoc  dicere  voluit. 

"  Polyb.  XXI  37;  C.  I.  L.  VI  2183. 
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the  time  of  the  Republic,  is  a  no  more  probable  correction 
of  the  manuscript  than  Riese's  conjecture  on  the  same  pass- 
age. "  A  coin  of  uncertain  date,  struck  by  one  Getegus,  per- 
haps Publius  Cornelius  Cethegus,  who  flourished  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  first  century  B.  C,  is  sometimes  brought  for- 
ward as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Attis  under  the  Re- 
public. It  has  on  its  obverse  the  head  of  Dea  Roma,  and 
on  its  reverse  a  figure  astride  a  he- goat,  holding  a  branch 
on  his  right  shoulder.  On  the  basis  of  a  legend  in  Pausan- 
ias  VII  17,  which  relates  that  Attis,  having  been  exposed 
by  his  parents,  was  cared  for  by  a  he-goat,  Cavedoni,  ^'  fol- 
lowed by  Mommsen  ^^  and  Babelon,  "  identifies  the  figure  as 
Attis,  assigning  as  a  motive  for  the  representation  on  the 
coin  the  commemoration  of  the  introduction  of  the  cult  of 
the  Great  Mother  and  Attis  in  204  during  the  consulship 
of  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  ancestor  of  the  Getegus  of  the 
coin.  But  the  exact  date  of  the  coin  is  unknown,  the  iden- 
tity of  its  striker  is  not  certain,  and  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  legend  told  by  Pausanias  was  current  at  Rome  as  early 
as  the  second  century  B.  C.  Nor  is  the  figure  on  the  goat 
beyond  doubt  Phrygian,  for  the  headdress,  the  only  means 
of  identification,  is  described  by  Cavedoni  as  a  galea  which 
at  its  upper  extremity  resembles  the  Phrygian  pilleus,  and 
by  Mommsen  as  a  Phrygian  cap,  or  a  helmet  which  resem- 
bles one.  Add  to  this  that  the  representation  of  a  nude  fig- 
ure astride  a  galloping  he-goat  has   little   in  it  to  call  to 

'*  Qui  dum  esse  na  hora  nam  adlatam  imponeret  aedllia  signo  si- 
ne [sie  W)  et  deam  gallantes  vario  retinehant  studio  HL  W. 

Qui  dum  tnesse'in  hornam  adlatam  imponeret  aedilis  signo  Cyhe- 
lae,  deam  gallantes  vario  reeinebant  strepitu.    Riese. 

Qui  dum  messem  hornam  adlatain  imponunt  Attidis  signo  synodi- 
arn  gallantes  vario  reeinebant  studio.    Lachmann. 

Qui  cum  e  seaena  coronam  adlatam  imponeret  aedilis  signo,  syno- 
diatn  gallantes  vario  reeinebant  studio.    Buecheler. 

"  Cavedoni  Bull.  deW  Jst.  Arch.  1844  p.  22. 

*•  Mi'inzwesen  n.  136. 

'1 1  395  n.  18. 
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mind  the  legend  of  the  infant  Attis.  As  an  allusion  to  the 
introduction  of  the  cult  of  the  Great  Mother,  the  ambigu- 
ous portrayal  of  one  detail  in  a  legend  of  her  favorite 
■would  be  far  from  felicitous.  Less  than  the  head  of  the  de- 
ity herself,  which  actually  does  occur  on  the  first  coin 
"which  bears  a  clear  allusion  to  her,  or  at  least  a  represen- 
tation of  Attis  with  unmistakable  attributes,  could  hardly 
be  expected.  The  most  that  can  be  admitted  is  that  if  the 
figure  does  represent  a  Phrygian,  it  is  meant  merely  to 
suggest  Phrygia,  the  original  home  of  the  Great  Mother, 
and  is  a  general,    not  a  specific   allusion. 

To  say  nothing  further  of  Attis'  absence  from  the  litera- 
ture, inscriptions,  and  art  of  the  Republic,  proof  of  a  more 
positive  nature  that  he  was  not  worshiped  in  that  period  as 
he  was  under  the  Empire  is  found  in  Dionysius  Halicarnas- 
sus  {circ.  30  B.  C. ),  who,  in  a  passage  in  which  he  speaks  at 
length  of  religion  at  Rome  and  especially  of  the  cult  of  the 
Great  Mother,  says  that  among  the  Romans  there  are  no  fes- 
tivals of  public  mourning  with  wearing  of  black  robes,  beat- 
ing of  breasts,  and  lamentation  of  women  for  gods  who  have 
disappeared.'*  Now  a  festival  of  this  character,  in  which 
Attis  was  mourned,  did  form,  under  the  Empire,  one  of  the 
principal  events  of  the  annual  celebration,  and  tlie  fact  that 
it  did  not  exist  at  the  end  of  the  Republic  can  only  mean 
that  Attis  was  not  yet  worshiped  at  Rome,  for  a  festi- 
val in  his  honor,  as  in  the  case  of  Adonis,  was  always  a  fes- 
tival of  lamentation.  The  Fasti  Praenestini,  3-9  A.  D.,  cor- 
roborate the  testimony  of  Dionysius.  ^^  What  positive  evi- 
dence we  possess,  therefore,  goes  to  show  that  Attis  was 
known  at  Rome  under  the  Republic  at  the  most  only  in  a 
legendary  way. ^^  Varrodid  not  discuss  Attis  simply  because 

'*II19. 

"  C.  I.L.I  p.  235. 

'"For  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  question  see  the  author's  article  on 
"  Was  Attis  at  liome  under  the  Jicpublic.^"  in  Transactions  Am. 
Phil.  Ass'n  for  1900,  pp.  46-59. 
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there  was  no  Attis  to  discuss.  This  is  the  more  reasonable 
in  view  of  the  conclusion  that  the  Attis  worship  was  not 
originally  native  to  Phrygia,  but  was  a  derivation  from 
the  Aphrodite-Adonis  worship  from  the  South,  and  of  com- 
paratively late  development.  " 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  cult  of  the  Great  Moth- 
er continued  to  be  essentially  foreign.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  was,  of  course,  the  wide  difference  between 
oriental  and  Roman  character,  which  led  the  Romans,  who 
saw  that  the  influence  of  the  customs  of  the  cult,  if  allowed 
to  go  unrestrained,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  State,  to 
enact  laws  to  control  it.  However  heartily  they  supported 
the  cult,  there  were  certain  features  of  it  which  they  could 
not  endure  with  patience.  To  say  nothing  of  the  enthusi- 
astic nature  of  the  Great  Mother's  worship,  which  made  it 
a  siqoerstitio  in  the  eyes  of  the  devotees  of  the  purely  for- 
mal old-Roman  religion,  the  extravagance  in  the  ceremonies 
and  the  manner  of  qualification  of  the  eunuch  priests  pre- 
sented cause  for  objection  still  more  grave.  It  was  there- 
fore from  an  ea,rly  period  forbidden  Roman  citizens  to  en- 
gage in  the  service  of  the  Mother  as  fxrjTpayvpraL  or  as  flute- 
players,  or  to  dress  fantastically  and  take  part  in  the  orgies 
according  to  the  Phrygian  manner.  ^'^  A  slave  of  Quintus 
Servilius  Caepio,  in  102  B.  C,  consecrated  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  goddess  by  the  act  of  self-emasculation,  and 
was  transported  for  life.  *^  The  ensuing  year,  a  certain  Ge- 
nucius,  who  had  likewise  entered  the  service  of  the  Moth- 
er, was  refused  a  hearing  before  the  consul  Mamercus 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  be  considered  neither  man  nor 
woman.  Genucius  is  the  first  Roman  citizen  known  to 
have  become  a  eunuch  priest.  "  The  restrictions  on  the 
mutitationes  have  already  been  noted. 

"Cf.  pp.  217sq. 
«2  Dionys.  II  19. 
*^  Obsequens  44  (104. 
"  Val.  Max.  VII  7,  6. 
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But  the  cult  thrived,  both  under  the  Republic  and  under 
the  Empire.  And  here  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  persistently  presents  itself,  viz. :  what  could 
have  made  possible,  among  a  people  whom  we  have  been 
taught  to  regard,  especially  in  their  early  history,  as  dis- 
tinguished by  seriousness  and  practical  wisdom,  and  whose 
character  is  so  often  described  by  the  word  gravitas,  the  in^ 
troduction  and  the  generous  support  of  a  religion  whose 
nature  was  so  widely  different  from  that  of  the  native  Ro- 
man religion  ? 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  utterance  of  the  inspired 
Books  were  very  plain  and  ordinary.  The  elaborate  cere- 
mony of  reception,  in  which  a  Scipio  and  a  Claudia  figured, 
representing  two  great  patrician  families,  and  the  patron- 
age in  general  of  the  patrician  class,  together  with  the  fact 
that  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio's  desire  to  head  an  expedi- 
tion to  Africa  seems  to  have  been  granted  him  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  prophecy,  suggest  a  political  cause.  The 
more  probable  explanation,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ambition  of  the  ministers  and  devotees  of  the  calt  itself. 
Enough  of  religious  zeal  the  priests  of  the  Mother  certain- 
ly possessed,  but  interests  of  a  material  nature  also  played 
a  prominent  part.  The  rich  Italian  peninsula  had  afforded 
homes  to  one  after  another  of  the  decaying  cults  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  offered  a  rich  reward  to  yet  other  cults  which 
should  come.  Dignus  Roma  locus  quo  deus  omnis  eat  was  es- 
pecially true  from  the  point  of  view  of  prosperity,  and  the 
ipsa  peti  volui  of  the  goddess  was  no  doubt  literally  true.  " 

Further,  when  the  Sibylline  Books  recommended  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods  the  Roman 
people  had  for  thirteen  years  been  in  deadly  grapple  with 
a  powerful  enemy  who  had  ha,rrassed  them  under  their 
very  walls,  and  although  he  had  been  checked,  he  was  still 
on  their  soil,  drawing  his  supplies  from  their  fields.  It  was 
when  they  were  galled  and  jaded,  uncertain  as  to   the  fu- 

"  Ovid  Fast.  IV  269,  270. 
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ture.  ready  to  see  in  every  natural  phenomenon  an  omen 
and  in  every  oracular  utterance  an  expression  of  the  divine 
will,  that  the  Books  prescribed  the  remedy  for  the  nation- 
al evil.  Even  had  the  Romans  been  fully  aware  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  religion  they  were  about  to  allow  entrance  into 
the  State,  they  would  nevertheless  have  accepted  it.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  the  Books  had  spoken  with  authori- 
ty and  been  implicitly  obeyed.  The  readiness  with  which 
Greek  divinities  had  been  received  and  identified  with  old- 
Roman  divinities  has  been  noted  above;  a  numerous  circle 
of  gods  and  goddesses  owed  their  introduction  at  Rome  to 
the  Books.  Among  them  was  Aesculapius,  who  had  caused 
the  plague  to  cease  on  his  arrival  in  291,  and  in  the  more 
severe  affliction  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  same  centu- 
ry it  was  only  natural  that  the  oracle  of  293  should  have 
great  influence. 

Another  cause  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  cult  of 
the  Mother  was  received  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  her 
character  of  Earth-mother  she  was  not  unlike  divinities  al- 
ready honored  at  Rome.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Ceres.  That  the  Mother  was  to  her  worshipers  first  of  all 
a  nature- divinity  is  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  ordi- 
nary offering  to  her,  the  moretum.  To  a  people  living  in 
the  center  of  a  fertile  campagna  with  its  luxuriance  of  veg- 
etation, and  surrounded  by  hills  clad  with  olive,  fruit,  and 
vine,  the  advent  of  a  benign  goddess  of  nature  with  prom- 
ises of  peace  and  plenty  would  naturally  be  hailed  with 
joy.  Still  greater  was  the  resemblance  of  the  Mother  to 
Maia  and  Ops,  with  whom,  indeed,  she  became  identified." 
Add  to  this  her  identification  with  Rhea,  the  wife  of  Saturn 
and  the  mother  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Romans  considered 
themselves  performing  an  act  of  justice  in  welcoming  the 
goddess  to  her  right.  As  Augustine  humorously  says:  3Ia- 
ter  etiam  Deum  nescio  unde  a  Pessinunte;  indignum  erat  enim 

'"Macrob.  1 12,  20:  {Maia)  et  Mater  Magna  in  sacris  vacatur;  cf.  ibid. 
21,  where  Maia  equals  Ops. 
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ut,  cum  eius  Jllius  iam  colli  Capitolino  praesideret,  adhuc  ipsa 
in  loco  ignobili  latitaret.  "  In  this  identification  of  the  Moth- 
er with  divinities  already  known  at  Rome,  and  in  her 
supposed  Trojan  origin  and  connection  with  the  founders 
of  the  Roman  nation,  is  to  be  sought  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  her  temple  was  erected  inside  the  pomerium.  '* 
Once  introduced,  fortune  favored  the  goddess.  In  the 
very  year  in  which  she  first  saw  Rome,  the  effect  of  her 
benign  presence  was  such  that  the  produce  of  the  fields 
exceeded  that  of  any  year  of  the  preceding  ten.  *^  Still  more 
important  for  her  was  the  fact  that  the  war  was  carried  in- 
to Africa.  Hannibal  was  compelled  to  leave  Italy,  the 
struggle  between  Carthage  and  Rome  was  brought  to  a 
successful  close,  and  the  pledge  made  by  the  Sibylline 
Books  in  behalf  of  the  Mother  was  redeemed.  The  build- 
ing of  her  temple  went  forward,  and  the  cult  soon  had  its 
own  home.  On  various  occasions  the  deity  predicted  suc- 
cess to  the  Roman  arms,  and  her  predictions  came  true. '" 
Vows  were  made  by  Roman  generals  and  discharged  at 
Pessinus. "'  The  Mother  even  entered  into  the  politics  of 
the  nation  to  some  extent.  '-  What  if  some  of  the  practices 
of  the  cult  were  scandalizing  to  the  staid  Romans  of  the  old 
style?  What  if  one  detail  was  revolting  to  every  Roman? 
The  ministers  of  the  religion,  not  the  religion  itself,  were 
no  doubt  blamed  for  that.  What  with  her  generous  hand 
in  the  harvests,  her  powerful  arm  against  the  invader, 
what  with  patrician  patronage  and  plebeian  superstition, 
what  with  an  occasional  well  managed  demonstration  of 
the  severity  of  her  displeasure  against  the  irreverent;  and 
what  indeed  with  a  great  deal  of  real  reverence,  directed 

*'  De  Civ.  Dei  III  12. 

«» Marq.  Ill  370. 

"Plin.  .V. /f.  XVIII  16. 

"Livy  XXXVII  9,  8-10;  Polyb.  XXI  6. 

^'  Val.  Max.  I  1,  1. 

"  Dio  Ca33.  XLVI  33;  XLVIII  43. 
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to  her  as  a  chaste  goddess,  the  Mother  of  all  being,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Great  Mother  won  and 
kept  her  place  among  the  Romans. 
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IV. 
THE    CULT   OF   THE   GREAT   MOTHER   UNDER   THE   EMPIRE. 

Under  the  Empire  the  cult  of  the  Great  Mother  rapidly- 
rose  to  a  high  degree  of  prominence.  Lucretius,  Catullus, 
and  Cicero  reflect  the  interest  already  felt  in  it  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Republic,  and  there  are  few  authors  of  the  ear- 
ly Empire  who  do  not  allude  to  it  with  more  or  less  full- 
ness. The  beautiful  account  of  Livy  has  been  noticed; 
Vergil's  account  of  the  Mother's  protection  of  Aeneas' 
ships  is  no  less  charming;''  Horace  mentions  her  rites  by 
•way  of  illustration ;  '*  Propertius  recites  the  story  of  Clau- 
dia; '^  Hyginus  explains  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  cymbals 
and  the  tympanum; '"  Phaedrus  gives  the  fable  of  the  Ass 
and  the  GcdU;''  and  that  Maecenas,  who  was  wont  to  inter- 
est himself  in  all  that  was  attempted  in  the  literary  world, 
wrote  a  poem  in  galliambics  on  Cybele,  indicates  the  in- 
terest which  was  felt  in  the  cult.  ''^  But  Ovid  reflects  more 
fully  than  any  author  preceding  him  the  quickening  in- 
terest. The  space  in  the  Fasti  devoted  to  the  story  of  the 
introduction  of  the  cult  and  the  explanation  of  the  origin 
and  significance  of  its  rites  would  be  out  of  proportion  had 
not  the  religion  of  the  Mother  been  among  the  very  first 
in  interest.  "'■'  However,  as  under  the  Republic,  the  annual 
celebration  consisted  of  but  one  day,    April  4th,    followed 

'^  Aen.  IX  77  sqq. 

'•»  C.  1 16,  5;  18, 13;  III  19,  18. 

"Vll,  51. 

'^  CXXXIX. 

"  IV  1. 

■"*  Baehrens  Frag.  Poet.  Rom.  Maecenas  4. 

"  Fast.  IV  343. 
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by  the  Megalensia.  ^"  Nor  is  Attis  other  than  merely  the  At- 
tis  of  the  legend;  he  does  not  yet  exist  at  Rome  as  a  divin- 
ity side  by  side  with  the  Mother,  sharing  her  worship. 

The  fruit  of  this  quickened  interest  was  the  introduction 
of  new  features  into  the  worship  and  the  elevation  of  the 
cult  to  the  acme  of  prosperity.  The  way  of  its  progress 
was  made  straight  by  the  favor  of  the  Emperors  them- 
selves. The  temple  on  the  Palatine  having  been  burned 
in  A.  D.  3,  Augustus  rebuilt  it.  ^'  Livia  was  represented  as 
Cybele  on  a  gem,  and  coins  were  struck  by  Tiberius  and 
Claudius  with  representations  of  the  Mother.  ^^  To  Claudi- 
us was  due  the  step  which  established  a  complete  cycle  of 
events  for  the  annual  celebration,  which  henceforth  re- 
mained the  same  up  to  the  fall  of  the  worship  before  Chris- 
tianity. The  complete  cycle  which  had  the  Lavatio  for  its 
culmination,  was  no  doubt  the  Phrygian  cycle,  now  intro- 
duced in  its  fullness.  Arrian,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century  A.  D. ,  states  that  certain  features  of  the  annual 
festival  were  performed  according  to  the  Phrygian  custom,^* 
and  Servius  also  says  that  the  Romans  conducted  the  wor- 
ship Phrygio  more.  **  From  this  time  on  Attis  was  no  longer 
merely  legendary,  but  was  honored  as  a  divinity  together 
with  the  Mother,  occupying  much  the  same  position  as 
Adonis  in  the  Aphrodite-Adonis  cult  in  the  East.  And  not 
only  was  the  original  one  day  of  the  festival  extended  to  a 
longer  period,  but  the  date  was  changed.  The  first  day  of 
the  celebration  was  March  15th,  and  the  remaining  five 
events  of  the  cycle  occurred   at   intervals  up  to   the  27th, 

^'^  Fast.  Praen.  and  Maff.,  Aj^r.  4-IO. 

«  Val.  Max.  I  8, 11;  Ovid  Fast.  IV  348;  Fes  Gestae  Divi  Augusti  IV  8. 

«-^  Imhoof  229  no.  759  tab.  13  no.  13;  Mionnet  VII  555,  318.  Tiberius  kept 
in  his  sleeping  chamber  the  portrait  of  an  ArehigaUus  by  Parrhasius  of 
which  he  was  especially  fond  and  which  he  valued  at  6,000,000  seeterces. 
Plin.  N.H.  XXXV  70. 

8-^  Tact.  33,  4. 

"^d  ^ew.  XII  836.  Tradition  attributed  the  founding  of  the  annual 
festival  to  Agdistis  in  Pessinus.  Am.  V.  7, 
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when  the  Lavatio  ended  the  series.  The  Megalensia,  howev- 
er, continued  to  be  celebrated  April  5th-10th.  The  Fasti 
PhilocaU,  dating  from  354  A.  D.,  give  the  days  of  the  cycle 
in  order,  and  Lydus  is  authority  for  the  introduction  of  the 
new  features  by  Claudius. '" 

It  is  possible  under  the  Empire  to  speak  with  greater 
definiteuess  of  the  government,  ceremonial,  and  progress 
of  the  cult.  By  the  first  century  A.  D.  it  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  most  favored  of  foreign  religions.  It  had 
been  forbidden  Koman  citizens  to  take  part  in  the  worship 
according  to  the  Phrygian  rites,  but  as  has  been  seen,  a 
Roman  consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Mother  ^s 
early  as  101  B.  C,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Empire  the  re- 
strictions which  had  been  placed  upon  the  early  cult  had 
become  obsolete  or  had  been  removed.  The  quindecimviri,  in 
company  with  many  other  leading  citizens,  formed  part  of 
the  procession  on  the  great  day  of  the  annual  celebration;'' 
altars  were  dedicated  to  the  Mother  as  votive  offerings  in 
behalf  of  the  safety  of  the  Emperors,  the  donors  being  per- 
sons of  good  family  ;**'  names  of  men  and  women  apparent- 
ly of  good  standing  in  Roman  society  appear  among  the 
names  of  the  ministry  and  followers  of  the  cult  especially 
after  the  second  century;"'*  even  the  Archigallas  bore  a  Ro- 
man name  under  the  EmjDire,  ^"  and  his  title  Attis  populi  Ro- 
mani,  Atus  publicus  jiopuli  Romani  Quiritium  indicates  the 
heartiness  with  which  the  State  sanctioned  the  worship.  *' 
i  Like  other  foreign  cults,  the  cult  of  the  Great  Mother 
was  under  the  control  of  the  quindecimviri  saci'is  faciundis, 
which  body  at  least  had  power  to  appoint  and  equip  priests 

*'  De  Mens.  IV  41;  rrfy  ds  kopvr/v  KXavSio?  6  fiaSiXevi  HarE6r7'j6aTo. 

"  Prud.  Perisieph.  X  153  sqq.;  Lucan  I  599. 

"  C.  I.  L.  XIII  1751. 

^^Ibicl.  VI  491,  497-9,  2183,  2257. 

"  Ibid.  2183;  XIV  34,  35,  385. 

»«  Ibid.  VI  2183,  511. 
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in  all  parts  of  Italy,  whether  they  always  exercised  it  di- 
rectly or  not.  ^'  Those  directly  appointed  and  equipped 
with  insignia  by  them  were  called  sacerdotes  quindecimvira- 
les. '-  The  colleges  of  the  dendrophori  were  also  under  their 
control.  ^^  The  qulndecimvirl  participated  officially  in  the 
annual  celebration.  The  slips,  or  collection  from  house  to 
house,  continued  to  be  the  source  of  support.  '' 

At  the  head  of  the  ministry  stood  the  Archigallus,  or  high 
priest.  A  relief  of  an  Archigallns,  found  between  Lanuvi- 
um  and  Genzano  and  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  shows 


A  Priest  of  the  Great  Mothur.    Kelief  iu  the  Capitoline  Museum,     [After  Baumeister,] 

a  man  of  effeminate  features,  dressed  in  a  long-sleeved  gar- 
ment. The  hair  is  arranged  like  that  of  a  woman,  there 
are  pendants  in  the  ears,  and  a  veil  hangs  from  the  head  to 
the  shoulders  on  either  side.     Over  the  veil  is  a  garlaod  or 

"'  C.  J.  L.  X  3698;  XIII  1751. 
9'  Tbid.  IX  981,  1538;  X  4726. 
93  Ibid.  X  3699. 
»« Ibid.  XII  4321. 
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crown  with  three  medallions,  the  middle  one,  over  the  fore- 
head, containing  a  bust  of  Idaean  Zeus,  those  at  the  sides, 
over  the  ears,  busts  of  Attis.  From  under  the  veil,  on  ei- 
ther side,  double  string-like  fillets  descend  over  the  breast 
and  body.  A  band  with  a  clasp  formed  by  two  serpent 
heads  joined  by  a  ring  is  worn  as  a  necklace,  and  beneath 
on  the  breast  hangs  a  shrine-like  frame  with  a  bust  of  At- 
tis. On  the  left  shoulder  is  a  scourge,  the  carved  handle 
ending  at  either  extremity  in  a  bearded  head,  and  the  three 
thongs  being  provided  at  close  intervals  with  rough  pieces 
of  bone  to  make  the  instrument  more  effective.  In  the  left 
hand  is  a  shell-like  dish  containing  a  pine  cone  and  what 
seems  to  be  almonds,  both  of  which  were  of  significance  in 
the  rites  of  the  religion.  In  the  right  hand,  which  is  held 
upright  at  the  side,  is  an  object  whose  nature  is  not  cer- 
tain, the  upper  extremity  of  which  resembles  a  pomegran- 
ate. From  this  part  rise  three  slender  twigs.  Other  ob- 
jects represented  are  the  cymbals,  the  tympanum,  the 
straight  and  the  curved  flutes,  and  a  cylindrical  cista  with 
a  conical  top.  The  effeminate  appearance  of  the  ])riest  is 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  representation.  Inscrip- 
tions attest  Archigalli  at  Rome,  Ostia,  Capua,  Capodistria, 
Emerita,  lader  in  Dalmatia,  Tournay,  Lugdunum,  and  Por- 
tus. "'  At  Rome  he  is  also  called  Attis  pojmli  Eomani  and 
Atus  2nibUcus  populi  Romani  Quiritiuin. '"  His  name  is  Roman, 
although  he  is  inscribed  once  as  Sac.  Phryg.  Max. ''  Sacri- 
fices are  made  ex  vaticinatione  Archigalli. "'  He  seems  to 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
cult,  such  as  those  at  Rome  and  Ostia,  or  of  districts. 
Corresponding  to  the  Archigallus,   but   apparently  rarer, 

''  C.  I.  L.  VI  2183;  XIV  34,  35,  385;  X  3310;  V  4S3;  II  Supp.  52G0;  III 
2920a;  XII 1782  and  XIII  1752;  Frag.   Vat.  §U8. 
'«>  C.  I.  L.  VI  511,  2183. 
«'  Ibid.  508. 
''^Ihid.  VIII  8203;  XIII  1752. 
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■was  the  Sacerdos  Maxima,  who  is  mentioned  in  two  inscrip- 
tions, both  of  which  are  Roman.  •"  One  is  on  an  altar 
dating  from  383  A.  D.,  while  the  other  is  on  the  base  of  a 
relief  in  the  Vatican  which  was  a  votive  offering.  In  a 
niche  formed  by  a  shell  is  the  half-figure  of  a  priestess 
who  is  in  the  act  of  pouring  a  libation  from  a  patera  in  her 
right  hand  upon  a  small  round  altar  on  the  base  of  which  is 
an  eagle  in  relief.  In  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  garland  of 
oak  leaves.  Her  head  is  veiled,  the  ends  of  the  veil  descend- 
ing over  either  shoulder,  and  fillets,  changed  by  a  modern 
sculptor  into  braids  of  hair,  formerly  hung  from  either  side 
under  the  veil.  "'"  The  figure  is  fully  draped,  and  on  the 
breast  is  a  bust  of  Idaean  Zeus.  The  inscription  reads:  La- 
lieria  Felicia  Sacerdos  Maxima  Matris  De.um  M.  I. 
t  The  ministers  of  ordinary  rank  were  sometimes  men, 
sometimes  women,  the  former  being  the  castrated  Galli. 
Their  garb  was  similar  to  that  of  the  high  priest  and  high 
priestess— garments  of  various  bright  colors,  necklaces,  im- 
ages, etc.  ^  The  occabus,  defined  by  llesychius  as  ra  Trepl  t6v 
^paxLova  t/'cAAta,  and  the  corona,  a  golden  crown  with  medal- 
lions, were  sometimes  presented  by  the  quindecimviri.  ^ 
There  were  sacerdotes  %)rimi '  and  sacerdotes  secundo  loco  *  and 
consacerdotes.  "  A  priest  at  Ostia  was  minister  of  both  the 
Great  Mother  and  Isis,  and  one  at  Brundisium  of  these  two 
and  Dea  -Syria.  °  There  is  little  evidence  as  to  the  period 
of  service.  A  priest  at  Lugdunum  has  perpetuitatem  sacer- 
doiii  bestowed  upon  him  by  decree  of  the  oi^do  Lugdunensis. ' 
Among  the  official  servants  of  the  Mother  were  the  tibi- 

^Ubid.  VI  502,  2257. 

100  Visconti  Museo  Pio-Clem.  VII  p.  104, 

iDionys.  Hal.  II  19;  Ovid  Fast.  IV  339. 

2  C.  7.  L.  X. 3698;  XIII 3751. 

^  Ibid.  IX  IMl. 

*  Ibid.  1538,  1541. 

'Ibid.  1540. 

'Ibid.  XIV  429;  1X6099. 

'/bid.  XIII  1751. 
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cen,  tympanistria,  and  the  cymbalistria,  whose  titles  are  self- 
explanatory.  The  name  of  the  tibicen  Flavins  Resti tutus, 
of  Lugdunum,  is  recorded  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  offi- 
ciating priest  in  the  memorial  of  a  taurobolium,  and  that  of 
the  cymbalistria  Secunda,  of  Tergeste,  is  likewise  inscribed 
with  that  of  the  priest  of  the  cult.  "  The  name  of  the  aedi- 
tuus  Gaius  Publicius  Hermes  is  also  found  in  the  Tergeste 
inscription.  Gnaeus  Pompeius  Probus,  a  curator  ternj)U, 
dedicates  an  altar  to  the  Mother.  "  The  titles  aedituus  and 
curator  templi  denote  the  same  office.  '"  Flavia  Tyche,  in 
Olisipo,  Lusitania,  is  a  cernophora,  or  bearer  of  the  sacrifi- 
cial vessel,  the  Keovo?.  "  The  office  of  apparator  is  twice 
mentioned.  '"■  Quintus  Nunnius  Telephus  was  a  magister  col- 
legil  cultorum  at  Rome.  '^  Finally,  an  inscription  records 
the  name  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Velox,  Jtyrnnologus  primus 
Matris  Deum  Idaeae  et  Attinis  publicus,  whose  duty  was  the 
composition  of  the  Greek  hymns  sung  in  the  service  of  the 
Mother.  >* 

Besides  single  individuals  officially  connected  with  the 
cult  were  the  collegia  of  the  cannophori  and  the  dendropJiori. 
Both  were  bodies  whose  object  was  to  further  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  cult,  and  both  were  prominent  in  the  annual  fes- 
tival, the  former  on  March  15th,  and  the  latter  on  March 
22d.  The  former  consisted  of  men  at  Ostia,  corpus  canno- 
pJiorum  Ostiensium,  at  Locri,  collegium  cannofororum,  and  at 
Mediolanium,  collegium  cannoforum;  but  the  college  was 
sometimes  formed  of  women,  as  at  Saepinum,  collegium  ca- 
noforarum.  '^  The  designation  is  to  be  derived  from  Kawa  or 
Kawrj,  canna,  a  reed,  defined  by  Columella  as  a  plant  small- 

« Ibid.  XII  1782  and  XIII  1752;  V  519;  VI  2264. 

9  C.  /.  L.  XII  5374. 

"•Marq.  Ill  214. 

"  C.  1.  L.  II  179;  Athen.  XI  476. 

»2  C.  /.  L.  XIII  1754;  XIV  53. 

"76jrf.  VI494. 

^*BulL  dell'  1st.  1884  p.  154. 

'*  C.  I.  L.  XIV  34-37,  40,  116-119,  284,  285;  X  24;  V  5840;  IX  2480. 
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er  than  the  arundo,  but  larger  than  the  calamus.  "'  That 
they  were  reed-bearers,  as  the  dendrophori  were  tree-  or 
branch-bearers,  is  highly  probable.  ''  In  one  of  the  col- 
leges at  Ostia  there  seem  to  have  been  an  official  imter  and 
mater.  '^  In  connection  with  the  Metroon  in  the  same  city, 
the  cannophori  had  a  schola,  ''^  and  were  the  recipients  of 
complimentary  gifts,  usually  images  of  the  Mother  or  of 
Attis,  at  the  hands  of  the  Archigallus  or  patrons  of  the 
cult.  '■'"  Of  the  collegia  dendropUororum  attested  by  inscrip- 
tions, only  a  part  were  connected  with  the  cult  of  the 
Great  Mother,  others  belonging  to  the  worship  of  other  di- 
vinities, and  still  others  being  merely  societies  of  work- 
men with  no  religious  significance.  Those  in  the  service  of 
the  Mother  at  Cumae,  and  presumably  throughout  Italy, 
were  under  the  control  of  the  quindecimviri.  '^  They  officia- 
ted in  the  annual  celebration,  their  part  being  the  bearing 
of  the  sacred  pine  to  the  temple  on  the  Palatine.  '-  They 
had  a  schola  in  connection  with  the  Metroon  at  Ostia,  and 
fragments  of  an  inscription  giving  the  roll  of  membership 
contain  the  names  of  many  prominent  citizens.  -"  There  was 
an  nrchidendropliorus  in  Mysia,  but  the  title  occurs  only  the 
one  time.  ^*  The  sodales  ballatores,  once  mentioned,  were 
perhaps  the  Galli.  ^^ 

The  annual  festival  at  Rome  as  completed  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  began  with  the  return  of  spring.  The  first  day 
was  the  Ides  of  March,  and  is  designated  in  the  Fasti  Philo- 
cali  as  canna  intrat.     The  ceremony  of  the  day  consisted  in 

"  Col.  VII  9,  7;  IV  32,  3. 

"  Visconti  Annales  1869  p.  212  sq. 

'»  C.  I.  L.  XIV  37. 

"  Ibid.  285. 

^Uhid.  34-37,  119. 

21  Ibid.  X  3699. 

2»Lyd.  Z)e  J/e«s.  IV  41. 

23  C.  I.  L.  XIV  45;  231-233. 

"76/d.  III763. 

"  Ibid.  VI  2265. 
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the  sacrificing  of  a  six-year-old  bull  in  behalf  of  the  fields 
in  the  mountains,  the  high  priest,  a  priestess,  and  the  col- 
lege of  the  cannophori  oliiciating.  "^  The  significance  of  the 
cannophori  is  indicated  by  a  relief  on  a  marble  found  in  the 
Metroon  at  Ostia.  It  is  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  cista,  and 
shows  Attis  concealing  himself  in  a  growth  of  reeds,  while 
the  lions  of  the  Mother  and  a  shepherd's  pipe  are  repre- 
sented near  by.  One  form  of  the  legend  relates  that  Attis 
as  a  child  was  exposed  by  the  reedy  banks  of  tlie  Gallus 
and  that  Cybele  found  him  there.  The  cmmopliori,  then, 
bear  reeds  in  commemoration  of  that  event,  and  the  cere- 
mony is  probably  only  the  weak  reflection  of  an  orgiastic 
ceremony  of  the  Phrygian  priests  on  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
er Gallus. ''  The  second  day  of  the  festival  was  the  22d 
of  March,  designated  in  the  Fasti  Philocali  as  arhor  intrat. 
On  this  day  the  sacred  pine,  the  emblem  of  Attis'  self-pun- 
ishment, was  borne  by  the  dendroplwri  to  the  temple  on  the 
Palatine,  '*  its  trunk  wound  with  fillets  of  wool  and  its 
branches  hung  with  garlands  of  violets  to  commemorate  the 
wrapping  of  Attis'  body  in  wool  by  la  and  the  decking  of 
the  original  tree  by  the  Mother  with  the  violets  which 
sprang  from  his  blood.  -' 

After  an  interval  of  one  day,  the  celebration  continued 
on  March  I'lth  with  the  Dies  sanguinis  ''  or  Sangueni,  ■''  a  day 
of  mourning  and  fasting.  ^-  As  the  preceding  day  of  the 
celebration  had  seen  the  bearing  of  the  sacred  pine,  repre- 
senting the  tree  under  which  Attis  died,    into  the  temple, 

''"Lj'd.  De  3Tens.  IV  36:  KiSo'ii  Mapriaii iepdzEvov  Sk  xal  rav- 

pov  ezETif  vTiip  Tcjy  kv  ro'ti  opediv  dypcov,  ijyoiiEvov  rov  a.pxi£p£ooi  xal 
rc5r  Kavtjcpopoov  r//5  Mi/rpui. 

"De  Ruggiero  Dlz.  Epig.  s.  v.  cannophorus;  Jul.  Or.  V  165  sq. 

'*Lyd.  De  Mens.  IV  41:  T^  npu  Seuajiddi  KaXevSoji''  \l7rp1Xicji'  Ser- 
6 pov  nirvi  napd  rwv  devdpocpopoov  kq)6'pero  ty  rcJ  iZaAar/w. 

•-'Arnob.  V7,  16. 

3«Treb.  Poll.  Claudius  IV. 

="  Fast.  Phil. 

^^  ArDob.  V  16. 
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representing  the  cave  into  which  the  Mother  bore  the  ori- 
ginal tree,  so  this  day  commemorated  the  grief  of  the  Moth- 
er at  her  loss  —  the  grief  of  Mother  Earth  at  the  death 
of  her  vegetation  —  and  her  abstinence  from  food  while  her 
sorrow  was  at  its  height.  ^^  Besides  the  fasting,  the  special 
feature  of  the  day  was  the  ceremony  of  mourning,  in  which 
the  Archigalhis  and  priests,  their  minds  stirred  to  the  cli- 
max of  religious  frenzy  by  orgiastic  dance  and  song,  aided 
by  fasting,  lacerated  their-  arms  in  commemoration  of  the 
final  deed  of  Attis.  The  orgiastic  nature  of  the  ceremony 
was  especially  prominent.  According  to  Martial,  saevis  la- 
cerantur  bracchia  cultris,  Cum  furit  ad  Phrygios  enthea  turba. 
modos.  "  The  priests  of  Dea  Syria,  whose  cult  so  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Mother,  are  thus  described:  ahsonis 
ululatibus  constrepentes  fanatice  pervolant  diuque  capite  demisso 
cervices  lubricis  intorquentes  motlbus  crinesque  pendulos  in  cir- 
culum  rotantes  et  non  nunquam  morsibus  suos  incursantes  mus- 
culos  ad  postremum  ancipiti  ferro  quod  gerebant  sua  quisque 
bracchia  dissicant.  Inter  Jiaec  unus  ex  illis  bacchatur  effusius 
ac  de  imis  praecordiis  anhelitus  crebros  referens  velut  numinis 
divino  spiritu  repletus  simulabat  sauciam  vaecordiam,  etc.  ^^  It 
was  while  at  the  height  of  religious  frenzy  that  Phrygian 
priests  in  their  own  country  lacerated,  and  even  emascu- 
lated themselves,  and  the  Roman  ceremony  is  only  an  imi- 
tation of  it.  The  emasculation  of  priests  by  their  own 
hands,  however,  is  not  attested  as  taking  place  in  the  Ro- 
man cult,  though  the  Dies  sanguinis  was  the  day  on  which 
the  Gain  suffered  the  final  act  of  consecration  and  became 
ministers  of  the  cult.  ^^ 

The  next  day,  March  25th,   was  the  first  day  in  which 
daylight  exceeded  darkness,  and  was  fittingly  observed  as 


'^Ihid. 
3'»  XI  84,  3. 

^^Apuleins  Metarn.  VII  27,  cf.  Arnob.  1,  c:  pectoribus  adplodentes 
palmas passis  cum  erinibus  Galli. 
='Jul.  Or.  V  168  CD. 
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the  day  of  rejoicing,  H'llaria.  Simulatione  luctus  loeracta^ 
says  Macrobius,  celebratur  laetitiae  exordium  a.  d.  octavum 
Kalendas  Ajn'ilis.  Quern  diem  Rilaria  appellant,  quo  primum 
tempore  sol  diem  longiorem  nocte  protendit.  ^^  The  day  was  one 
of  the  great  festas  of  Rome.  ^^  Hilaria  in  general  are  de- 
scribed as  days  of  especial  gladness,  celebrated  by  all  the 
people  in  common,  as  when  a  king  has  proclaimed  a  pub- 
lic holiday.  The  wearing  of  mourning  was  not  permitted; 
all  laid  it  aside,  attended  the  spectacles  and  sacrifices 
which  were  always  the  order  of  the  day,  and  passed  the 
time  in  unbroken  good  cheer.  ''^ 

The  day  following  the  Hilaria  is  designated  in  the  Fasti 
Fhilocali  as  Requietio.  Apparently  there  were  no  public  cer- 
emonies, but  the  day  was  given  up  to  rest  and  quiet. 

The  next  day,  ]\Iarch  27th,  the  last  of  the  celebration, 
was  the  occasion  of  the  crowning  ceremony  of  the  cycle. 
It  is  known  in  the  Fasti  as  Lavatio,  and  was  the  ceremony 
of  longest  standing  in  the  Roman  cult,  ha^dng  been  a  fea- 
ture of  the  Asiatic  cult"  and  probably  brought  to  Rome 
with  the  goddess  herself.  On  this  day  the  image  of  the 
Mother,  in  a  procession  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  quin- 
decimviri,  *'  was  conducted  to  the  Almo,  a  small  stream  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  Palatine  outside  the  present 
Porta  San  Sebastiano,  where  the  image  and  the  sacred 
utensils  were  laved.  Prudentius  describes  the  procession 
in  the  last  years  of  Paganism.  The  meteoric  stone  which 
represented  the  Mother,  set  in  a  statue  of  silver,  was  borne 
in  a  chariot  before  which  walked,  barefooted,  the  leading 
citizens.  "  The  strewing  of  flowers,  the  garlanding  of  the 
goddess  and  her  attendants,  the  burning  of  incense,  the 
abundance    of  gifts,    the   presence   of   gorgeously    robed 

21  Sat.  I  21,  10. 

^*Vopisc.  Aurel.  I;  Lamprid.  Alex.  S'ev.  XXXVII  6. 

^°  Scholia  Maximi  p.  319. 

'"Marq.  Cijzicus  und  sein  Gebict  100;  C.  I.  G.  3G57. 

*'Lucan  I  599  sq. 

«  Perist.  X  154  sqq. 
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priests  and  priestesses  with  their  orgiastic  instruments  — 
features  characteristic  of  the  processions  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess" — doubtless  marked  this  procession, 
also.  Everything  that  wealth  or  art  could  supply  was  used 
on  the  occasion,  says  Herodian.  "  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony  at  the  stream,  the  Mother  herself  ceased  to 
mourn,  and  her  whole  train  and  all  the  city  gave  them- 
selves up  to  merrymaking. "'  Scenic  representations  formed 
a  prominent  jjart  of  the  festivities,  at  least  in  the  last  cen- 
tury of  Paganism.  Arnobius,  inveighing  against  the  games 
celebrated  in  connection  with  the  Pagan  worship,  alludes 
to  scenic  representations  of  the  Mother  and  Attis,  especial- 
ly the  latter,  as  though  they  were  extremely  common  —  At- 
tis ille.... quern  in  spectaculis  ludicis  theatra  universa  noverunt. 
— lUa  Pessinuntia  Dindymene  in  biihulci  unius  amplexuvi  flagi- 
tiosa  fingitur  adpetitione  gestire. — Lenior  Mater  Magna  efficitur, 
si  Attidis  conf^pexerit  j^'^'isca^n  refricari  ab  histrionibus  fabu- 
lam?  " 

Another  rite  of  great  importance,  not,  however,  always 
a  part  of  the  annual  festival,  was  the  taurobolium,  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  bull,  or  its  variation  the  crioboUum,  the  sacrifice  of 
a  ram.  "  The  rise  of  the  ceremony  dates  from  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century  A.  D.,  as  the  first  evidence  of 
its  existence  is  an  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  in 
the  year  133,  found  at  Naples.  *'  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  sacrifice  of  bulls  in  the  service  of  the  Mother,  nor  is 
the  elaborate  ceremony  of  the  taurobolium  attested  as  being 
performed  in  Phrygia  or  Greece  before  this  date.  The  fact, 
then,  that  the  first  known  occurrence  of  the  rite  was  in  It- 
aly and  that  it  is  next  heard  of  in  Gaul,  and  is  not  attested 

«  Luc.  II  600  sqq.;  Odd  Fast.  IV  339  sqq.;  Livy  XXIX  U. 
"110,5. 

"Stat.  Sllv.  V  1,  223;  Val.  Flac.  Arg.  VIII  239. 
*'  Adv.  Nat.  V  12:  IV  35;  VII  33. 

"The  aemobolium,  or  blood-sacrifice,  once   mentioned,  C.  I.   L.  IX 
3015,  is  probably  the  taurobolium  under  another  name. 
*"  C.  L  L.  X  1593. 
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for  Greece  and  other  provinces  until  still  later,  signifies 
that  Rome,  even  if  it  did  not  originate  this  elaborate  form 
of  sacrifice,  was  at  least  the  place  where  it  rose  into  prom- 
inence, and  the  center  from  which  it  was  disseminated.  It 
spread  rapidly  throughout  Italy  and  to  all  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  was  one  of  the  most  important  rites  of  the  cult 
up  to  the  fall  of  Paganism.  A  description  of  the  tauroboli- 
vm  as  it  was  performed  in  the  4tli  century  A.  D.  is  put  by 
Prudentius  into  the  mouth  of  Romanus  the  Martyr.  '"  The 
high  priest,  his  temples  richly  adorned  with  fillets,  a  gold- 
en crown  on  his  head,  his  toga  girt  cinctu  Gnbino,  descends 
into  a  deep  trench  completely  covered  with  a  platform  of 
planks  pierced  by  a  large  number  of  holes.  On  this 
platform  is  led  a  huge  bull,  garlanded  with  flowers,  his 
front  gleaming  with  gold.  His  breast  is  pierced  by  the 
consecrated  spear,  and  the  torrent  of  hot,  steaming  blood 
floods  the  covering  of  the  trench  and  rains  through  the 
thousand  chinks  and  perforations  on  the  expectant  priest 
below,  who  throws  back  his  head  the  better  to  present  his 
cheeks,  his  ears,  lips,  nostrils — nay,  even  his  tongue  and 
palate — to  the  purifying  bath.  When  life  has  fled  and  left 
cold  the  body  of  the  slain  bullock  and  the  fiameus  have  re- 
moved it,  the  priest  emerges,  and  with  beard,  hair,  and 
vestments  dripping  with  blood,  presents  himself  to  the  ex- 
pectant throng  of  worshipers,  who  salute  and  do  obeisance 
to  him  as  to  one  who  has  been  purified. 

The  rite  of  the  tauroboUum  was  not  performed  at  fixed 
dates  or  at  regular  intervals.  The  rank  of  those  who  insti- 
tuted the  sacrifice  varied,  as  did  also  the  motive  of  its  in- 
stitution. Persons  of  senatorial  rank  were  among  those 
who  gave  it  at  Rome.  '""  A  duumvir  at  Beneventum  gave  it 
on  his  entrance  into  office — in  primordio  suo;  private  indi- 
viduals sometimes  gave  it;  it  was  performed  in  the  second 
century  at  Carolina,  in  the  ager  Falernus,  by  Munatia,   who 

«Pe?-/s^X1006sqq. 
"  C.  J.  L.  VI  501-505. 
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had  been  appointed  priestess  by  the  quindecimviri;  a  priest- 
ess at  Pormiae  gave  it;  Lucius  Dagidius  Marius,  "pontifex 
perpetuus  of  Valentia,  with  his  daughters  Verullia  Martina 
and  Verullia  Maria,  instituted  one ;  the  college  of  dendropho- 
ri  gave  it  in  the  same  city,  and  at  Lugdunum ;  Pompeius 
Rusonianus,  consul  and  quindecimvir,  gave  it  at  Gabii;  and 
the  city  of  Narbo  performed  it  publice,  the  expense  being 
met  ex  stipe  conlata.  "  In  performances  of  the  sacrifice  by 
individuals,  the  expense  was  borne  by  the  mover,  and  the 
fact  is  often  recorded — de  suo,  suo  sumptu,  sua  pecunia.  " 
The  motive  of  the  sacrifice  was  pro  salute  imperatoris,  pro 
salute  imperii,  pro  salute  et  reditu  et  victoria  imperatoris,  ex  vo- 
to,  ex  vaticinatione  ArcJiigaUi,  iussu  ipsius  Matris.  "  An  altar 
was  erected  especially  for  the  occasion,  and  dedicated  in 
commemoration  of  the  ceremony.  '*  The  time  occupied  by 
the  whole  ceremony  varied  from  one  to  five  days,  "  which 
indicates  either  that  the  separate  features  of  the  rite,  such 
as  the  erection  and  dedication  of  the  altar,  the  actual  sac- 
rificial ceremony,  and  the  ceremony  vires  excipere,  condere, 
interpreted  as  the  burial  of  the  virile  parts  of  the  bull,  "' 
took  place  on  different  days,  or  that  the  whole  was  per- 
formed in  connection  with  a  special  order  of  events  un- 
known to  us. 

The  taurobolium  at  Rome  was  usually  performed  across 
the  Tiber  near  a  shrine  which  had  been  erected  where  the 
present  church  of  St.  Peter  stands. ""  At  Ostia  it  was  prob- 
ably performed  at  the  Metroon  in  the  area  known  as  the 
campus  Matris  Deum.  ^'  The  nature  of  the  ceremony,  which 

"  Ibid.  IX  15i0;  XII  357;  X  4726;  X  6075;  XII 1567;  XII  17i4  and  XIII 
1752;  XIV  2790;  XII  4321. 
"/6id.  IX  3014;  XII  1,  1744. 

*'Ibid.  XII 1569;  II  Supp.  5521;  XII 1782;  XII  4321  and  II  Supp.  5521. 
'*Ibid.  VI  501-505;  XIV  39. 
''Ibid.  XIII  1752-1754;  XII  1782;  Orelli  2331. 
^  C.  I.  L.  XII  1567:  XIII  1751. 
»^  C.  I.  L.  VI  497-504. 
"Visconti  Annates  1863  p.  400. 
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required  ample  space,  explains  why  it  did  not  take  place 
at  Rome  before  the  temple  on  the  Palatine,  where  the  area 
was  not  large. 

When  the  rite  consisted  of  the  taurobolium  alone,  the  al- 
tar was  usually  inscribed  to  the  Mother;  when  the  crioboli- 
um  was  performed  in  conjunction  with  it,  the  altar  was 
with  rare  exceptions  inscribed  to  both  the  Mother  and  At- 
tis,  the  bull  being  sacrificed  to  the  former  and  the  ram  to 
the  latter.  '"  However,  the  two  were  so  closely  allied  in  the 
cult  that  even  when  the  name  of  Attis  was  not  inscribed 
and  the  criobolium  was  not  given,  his  attributes  were  oft- 
en represented  on  the  altar,  indicating  his  participation.  " 

The  effect  of  this  baptism  of  blood  was  purification  and 
renewal  of  the  sanctified  life.  The  senator  Volusianus  at 
Rome,  390  A.  D.,  performed  the  rite  for  the  second  time  af- 
ter an  interval  of  twenty  years,  '^'  and  a  poem  in  Codex  Par- 
isbms  also  gives  twenty  years  as  the  period  of  purifica- 
tion. "-  Sextilius  Agesilaus  Aedesius,  a  senator,  however, 
on  an  altar  dedicated  by  him  in  376,  is  in  aeternum  renatus, 
as  is  also  a  devotee  of  Mithras  who  performs  the  rite  to 
that  deity  in  391.  "  The  similarity  of  the  phrase  and  its 
idea  to  Christian  language  and  doctrine  is  startling,  and 
Burckhardt  attributes  the  rise  of  the  rite  to  a  desire  of  Pa- 
ganism to  provide  its  devotees  with  the  same  eternal  life 
which  was  promised  as  a  reward   to   the  Christian   believ- 

''  C.  I.  L.  XII  4321,  4322,  4325;  VI  497-504.    AemoboUiun,  IX  3015. 

•"/^M.  XII  1569,  1744. 

«•  Ibid.  VI  512,  cf .  504. 

"  Codex  ParisinuH  57-62  in  Riese  Anth.  Lat.  I  1. 

Quis  tibi  taurobolus  vestem  mutare  suasit 
Inflatus  dives  subito  meudicus  ut  esses? 
Obsitus  et  pannis,  modica  stipe  factus  epaeta, 
Sub  terrain  missu?,  pollutus  sanguine  tauri, 
Sordidus,  infectus,  vestes  servare  cruentas? 
Vivere  num  speras  viginti  niundus  in  annos? 

"'  C.  I.  L.  VI  510,  73G.    The  taurobolium  was  not  exclusively   a  rite  of 
the  Great  Mother. 
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er.  "  But  however  tempting  this  explanation  may  be  and 
however  conscious  of  the  Christian  idea  of  purification  by 
the  shedding  of  blood  the  authors  of  the  iauroboUa  in  the 
fourth  century  may  have  been, "'  the  rite  is  better  explained 
as  belonging  purely  to  the  Pagan  worship.  As  it  was  reg- 
ularly in  honor  of  both  the  Mother  and  Attis,  its  signifi- 
cance must  have  had  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  myth 
which  concerned  both,  viz. :  the  death,  decay,  and  resur- 
rection of  Attis.  The  priest  descends  into  the  dark  pit  and 
leaves  the  light  of  earth—Attis  dies — the  vegetation  of  the 
earth  withers;  the  priest  is  bathed  in  blood  and  rises  from 
the  pit  purified — Attis  is  restored — the  vegetation  returns. 
The  other  important  feature  of  the  ceremony,  vires  excipe- 
re,  condere,  if  rightly  interpreted  to  mean  the  bearing  away 
and  burying  of  the  virile  parts  of  the  sacrificial  animal,  was 
a  commemoration  of  the  deed  by  which  Attis  died  and  by 
which  his  followers  were  consecrated.  '" 

Interpretation  of  the  rites  of  the  worship  of  the  Great 
Mother  begins  in  Roman  literature  with  Lucretius,  who, 
however,  gives  the  views  of  the  veteres  Graium  j^oetae.  Her 
constant  companions,  the  lions,  are  the  symbols  of  the 
great  Earth-mother's  power  over  wild  nature;  her  mural 
crown  signifies  her  support  of  the  cities  of  the  earth ;  she 
is  called  the  Idaean  Mother  and  has  Phrygian  attendants 
because  it  was  in  the  part  of  the  world  represented  by 
these  names  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  first  sprang  into 
being;  her  priests  are  castrated  to  signify  that  no  one  who 
has  violated  the  laws  imposed  upon  him  by  his  mother  or 
proven  undutiful  to  his  parents  is  worthy  to  bring  life  into 
the  world;  the  tympanum,  the  cymbals,  the  horn,  and  the 
pipe  serve  by  their  din  to  arouse  the  minds  of  the  minis- 

"*  Das  Zeitalter  Constantins'^  223  note  1. 

"  Firm.  Mat.  De  Error.  27,  8  makes  a  comparison  of  the  tauroboUum 
with  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

'"Schol.  to  Nicand.  Alex.  8:  rditoi  iepoi  vitoyEioi oitov  Ixte^vo- 

jdEvoi  TO.  jii7'/dea  HarsTidevro  oi  t^^Attei  hcxi  z^'Pea  Xarpsvovre?. 
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ters  to  a  frenzy,  and  the  weapons  they  bear  before  them 
symbolize  the  power  of  the  divine  wrath  against  the  wicked 
and  ingrate;  the  clashing  of  noisy  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mothers  attendants  is  commemorative  of  the  din 
made  by  the  Curetes  at  the  birth  of  Zeus,  when  they  so 
deafened  the  ears  of  Kronos  with  the  beating  of  spears  and 
shields  that  he  could  not  hear  the  crying  of  the  infant.  " 
Ovid  adds  that  the  origin  of  the  stip-s  was  in  the  collection 
of  money  for  a  new  temple  by  Metellus  after  the  fire  of  HI 
B.  C,  that  the  mutitationes  were  held  quod  bene  mutarit  seclem 
Berecyntia;  that  the  Galliweve  so  called  from  the  river  Gal- 
lus,  whose  waters  inspired  frenzy  in  those  who  drank  of 
them;  and  that  the  hioretum  symbolized  the  primitive  foods 
which  the  Mother  afforded  mankind.  "' 

These  attempts  to  accou  nt  for  existing  customs  and  rites 
however,  date  from  a  time  when  tho  spirit  of  interpreta- 
tion had  not  yet  become  keen;  and  besides,  interest  in  At- 
tis  had  not  yet  reached  its  culmination.  The  first  interpre- 
tation of  the  Cybele-Attis  legend  worthy  of  the  name  dates 
from  the  third  century  A.  D.,  after  philosophy  had  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  Pagan  religions.  Porphyrius,  the 
Neo-Platonist,  believed  that  Attis  signified  the  flowers  of 
the  springtime,  because  the  earth  in  that  season  is  more 
beautiful  than  at  any  other  time,  and  that  he  was  repre- 
sented as  abscisum  because  the  flower  falls  before  the  fruit. 
Attis  and  Adonis  are  to  be  understood  after  the  analogy  of 
the  fruits.  There  is  the  difference,  however,  that  Attis 
represents  those  flowers  which  come  out  in  the  springtime 
and  die  away  before  coming  to  fruition — whence  men  have 
attributed  to  him  the  cutting  away  of  his  virile  parts,  the 
fruits  not  having  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  seeding;  while 
Adonis,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  symbol  of  the  cutting  off  of 
ripe  fruitage.  "' 

«'  II  600  sqq.;  cf.  Hyg.  CXXXIX. 

•'i^'a,,;.  IV197  sqq. 

«  Aug.  DeCiv.  Dei  VII,  25;  Euseb.  Prae}).  Ev.  Ill  11, 12. 
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The  philosopher  Sallust  calls  the  Mother  the  life-impart- 
ing goddess,  and  Attis  the  BrjfjiLovpy6<;  of  things  coming  into 
existence  and  things  wasting  away. '"  Maternus  interprets 
the  love  of  the  Mother  for  Attis  as  the  love  of  the  earth 
for  her  fruits;  his  emasculation  as  the  cutting  of  fruits;  his 
death  as  their  preservation;  and  his  resurrection  as  the 
sowing  of  the  seed  again.  ''  In  the  hymn  in  Hippolytus  he 
is  called  an  ear  of  grain  cut  off  while  yet  green — x^^^P^^  ^'^"" 

Xyv  afXTjOevTa. 

Modern  interpretation  does  not  differ  from  the  ancient. 
Taking  as  a  basis  the  Pessinuntean  legend  in  Arnobius, 
Rapp,  in  Roscher's  Lexicon  s.  v.  Attis,  gives  in  substance 
the  following  interpretation:  The  bringing  forth  of  Attis 
by  Agdistis,  who  does  not  bear  him  herself,  but  is  parent 
only  of  the  almond-seed  which  the  daughter  of  the  Sangar- 
ius  eats,  symbolizes  the  springing  of  the  plant  kingdom 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Attis,  having  grown  to 
youthful  beauty,  and  being  beloved  of  the  Great  Mother,  be- 
comes her  lover  as  well  as  her  son.  Having  broken  faith  with 
her,  he  emasculates  himself  as  punishment,  and  dies — i.  e., 
the  beautiful  plant  growth,  thriving  luxuriantly  up  to  mid- 
summer, dies  to  the  ground  under  the  glowing  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  Mother  mourns  her  creation  and  buries  him — the 
earth,  despoiled  of  her  blooming  vegetation,  is  in  sorrow 
during  autumn  and  winter.  But  Attis  rises  again  by  means 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Mother  and  is  again  united  to  her — 
the  earth  conserves  seed  and  root,  and  vegetation  returns 
in  the  spring.  The  time  of  the  annual  festival,  which  oc- 
cupied a  period  including  the  equinox,  is  thus  seen  to  be 
especially  appropriate.  The  Dies  sanguinis  was  the  last  day 
of  winter,  and  the  Hilaria  occurred  on  the  day  when  the 
hours  of  daylight  began  to  lengthen  and  the  sun  to  ascend 
again. 

■'"jDe  Diis  et  Mundo  4. 
''^De  Error.  3. 
"  Bef.  V  9. 
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The  actual  presence  of  Attis  in  the  period  of  the 
Empire  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  are  among  the 
most  important  manifestations  in  the  growth  of  the  cult  at 
Rome.  Known  only  as  a  character  in  the  legend  under  the 
Republic,  he  is  found  in  the  new  March  festival  in  the  im- 
perial period  receiving  a  full  share  in  the  ceremonies  of 
commemoration.  When  the  tauroboUum  and  crlohollum  come 
into  prominence,  it  is  to  both  Attis  and  the  Mother  that 
the  sacrifices  are  made,  and  he  is  put  on  an  equality  with 
his  protectress.  He  is  advanced  to  the  rank  of  divinity  and  is 
omnipotent  and  omniscient — "AxTet  8'  viptaTw  koI  crwUvrt  to  ttuv.  '* 
The  Emperor  Julian  calls  him  yueya?  0e6^  and  ^ao-tXevs. ''  How- 
ever, he  is  secondary  to  the  Mother  in  importance,  and  is 
never  entirely  independent  of  her  at  Rome,  but  always  her 
associate  and  minister — wovpyos  t,]  MrjTpl  Kal  i^vtoxo;. '"  His  im- 
portance in  the  East  was  the  same.  Psellus  refers  him  to 
the  Phrygian  Zeus,  '"  and  Arrian  says  the  Bithynians  called 

IlaTras  Tov  Ato,  Kal    Arrtv  tov  avTov. 

In  the  fourth  century  Attis  had  come  to  be  a  symbol  of 
the  sun.  '"  His  emasculation  symbolized  the  diminution  of 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  his  resurrection  the  return  of  the  heat 
in  the  spring,  and  the  HUaria,  on  the  first  day  of  the  as- 
cent of  the  sun,  were  especially  appropriate  as  represent- 
ing the  joy  of  the  earth  at  the  recurrence  of  the  warm  sea- 
son. "  The  fact  that  the  sun  began  its  ascent  in  the  zodi- 
acal sign  Aries  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  sacrifice  of  the 
ram  to  Attis.  He  is  represented  in  one  instance  upon  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  rams,  which  is  interpreted  by  Vis- 
conti  as  the  triumph  of  the  sun    at  the  spring   equinox.  "* 

'3Kaibel  A>/r/.  82i. 

"  Or.  V  168  C;  cf.  Socrat.  Hist.  Eecles.  Ill  23. 

"Jul.  Or.  V  171  C. 

'*  Uepl  "'Ovoj.idroov  109. 

"  Eustath.  on  11.  V  408. 

"Macrob.  Sat.  I  21,  9;  Jul.  Or.  V  168  D;  Arnob.  V  42. 

"Viaconti  Annales  1869  pp.  226,  7. 

«« 76 id.  239. 
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The  most  important  representation  of  Attis,  however,  is 
the  life-size  statue  discovered  at  Ostia,  now  in  the  Lat- 
eran  Museum.  The  youth  reclines  on  the  Idaean  rock  in  an 
attitude  of  repose,  his  left  elbow  resting  upon  the  head  of 
Idaean  Zeus.  He  is  clad  in  a  long  mantle  which  is  fastened 
over  the  breast.  In  the  left  hand  is  the  pedum,  and  in  the 
right  fruit  and  flowers  with  three  spears  of  grain.  The 
head  bears  a  pine  garland  with  fruits,  and  a  tiara,  from 
which  spring  five  rays,  and  which  bears  also  a  half- moon 
and  two  spears  of  grain.  Besides  representing  him  in  the 
character  of  the  shepherd-lover  of  the  Mother  and  as  the 
symbol  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  conceptions  with  which  we 
are  already  familiar,  this  statue  makes  prominent  his  solar 
character  by  means  of  the  rays  and  the  grain  and  fruits. 
The  presence  of  the  half-moon  is  a  reference  to  Attis  as 
Menotyrannus,  an  epithet  applied  to  him  in  this  period  as 
a  result  of  his  confusion  with  Men,  the  Phrygian  Moon- 
God.  "  It  is  possible  that  he  also  enjoyed  a  cosmic  signifi- 
cance, the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  half-moon  being  emblems 
of  the  universe;  in  which  case  the  gift  of  a  silver  image  of 
the  moon  by  a  priest,  as  well  as  the  phrases  ttoi/x^v  X^vkw  a<r- 
Tp(x)v,  dcTTe/jwTos  TTtAos,  "Attis  Aewo's  would  possess  a  significance 
which  they  do  not  have  when  we  think  of  Attis  only  as  the 
shepherd-lover  or  as  the  symbol  of  vegetation.  °' 

The  interpretation  of  Attis  as  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  or  as 
having  a  cosmic  significance,  was  a  product  of  syncretism. 
The  task  of  transforming  the  Phrygian  companion  of  the 
Mother  into  such  a  symbol,  however,  was  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  of  little  difficulty.  First,  the  Mother  herself 
had  long  been  regarded  as  the  earth;  second,  the  time  of 
the  principal  ceremonies  of  the  cult,  the  March  equinox, 
naturally  lent  an  astronomical  significance  to  the  deities 
honored ;  and  third,  the  legend  of  a  Great  Mother  with  a  son 
and  daughter  Helios  and  Selene  had  become  current  long 

81  C.  I.  L.  VI  499  sqq.,  508,  511.  ~^ 

^' Ibid.  IX  3146;  Hippol.  Eef.  V  9;  Jul.  Or.  V  165  B;  Babr.  Fab. 
CXXVI;  Ro3cher'3  Lex.  s.  v.  Attia  720. 
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before.  Diodorus  III  57  records  the  tale.  Basileia,  the 
daughter  of  Ge,  was  called  the  Great  Mother  because  of 
her  motherly  care  for  her  brothers  after  the  death  of  Ge. 
Such  was  her  sagacity  that  after  the  death  of  her  father 
she  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  land.  Influ- 
enced by  the  desire  to  leave  heirs  to  the  throne,  she  final- 
ly wedded  Hyperion,  and  bore  Helios  and  Selene,  both 
m.arvels  of  beauty  and  wisdom.  Her  brothers,  however, 
fearing  that  Hyperion  would  possess  the  realm,  slew  him 
and  drowned  Helios  in  the  Eridanus.  Selene,  grief- strick- 
en at  her  loss,  destroyed  herself,  while  Basileia,  searching 
by  the  river  for  the  body  of  Helios,  swooned  and  had  a  vi- 
sion in  which  her  son  bade  her  not  to  mourn,  for  her  chil- 
dren were  to  become  beings  of  immortal  nature,  and  the 
sun,  hitherto  called  the  sacred  fire,  was  now  to  be  called 
Helios,  and  the  moon  Selene,  instead  of  Mene.  Regaining 
consciousness,  Basileia  recounted  her  dream,  gave  com- 
mand to  worship  as  divine  her  dead  children,  and  forbade 
anyone  ever  to  touch  her  person;  whereupon,  losing  her 
reason,  she  seized  the  tympanum  and  cymbals  which  had 
served  as  playthings  to  Selene,  and,  filled  with  the  divine 
frenzy  which  their  sounds  inspired,  with  dishevelled  hair 
wildly  traversed  the  fields  in  a  manner  which  struck  fear 
into  beholders.  Certain  ones  in  pity  attempting  to  lay 
hands  on  her  were  frightened  away  by  torrents  of  rain  and 
by  falling  thunderbolts,  in  the  midst  of  which  demonstra- 
tion Basileia  disappeared.  The  awe-inspired  people  estab- 
lished a  cult  of  the  stars,  invoking  them  under  the  name  of 
Helios  and  Selene,  placed  their  mother  among  divinities, 
and  erected  altars  to  her,  performing  all  her  rites  to  the 
sound  of  tympana  and  cymbals. 

The  Basileia  of  this  legend  was  naturally  identified  by 
the  Romans  with  the  Great  Mother,  and  Helios  was  conse- 
quently thought  of  as  being  the  same  as  Attis.  The  fact 
that  Helios  was  the  sun  tended  to  give  Attis  also  a  solar 
character  when  the  two  were  identified,  and  this,  together 
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with  the  festival  of  the  equinox  and  the  Mother's  charac- 
ter as  the  earth,  made  it  easy  for  syncretism  to  give  the 
Attis-myth  the  new  significance  which  it  acquired  in  the 
late  period. 
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V. 

THE    SPREAD    OF    THE    CULT    UNDER    THE    EMPIRE. 

The  Great  Mother's  growth  in  favor  in  the  outlying  parts 
of  the  Roman  world  was  as  great  as  at  Rome  itself.  The 
shrine  at  Pessinus  underwent  a  magnificent  restoration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  when  they  made  the  transfer  of 
the  image,  and  the  Attalid  kings  were  benefactors  in  a  like 
manner  at  a  later  period.  "'  The  political  importance  of  the 
priesthood  at  Pessinus  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  both 
Eumenes  II  and  Attains  II  intrigued  with  its  representa- 
tive, a  certain  Attis,  promising  him  armed  assistance  in  the 
recovery  of  certain  temple  lands.  '*  The  power  of  the 
priesthood  at  Pessinus,  however,  had  declined,  in  a  politi- 
cal way,  at  least,  by  the  first  century  B.  C.  They  had  in  an- 
cient times  been  very  powerful — ol  8'  lepeTs  rb  -rraXaiw  fxiv  Bwda- 
Tat  Ttv€5  ^crav,  IcpwcrvvrjV  KapTrovfxevot  jxtydX-qv,  vvvX  8e  Tovrwi'  jjkv  aX  TLfxaX 
iroXv  /x€/xeiWrat,  to  Se  c/xTropiov  av/xixiva.  '*''      The    decline    of    which 

Strabo  speaks  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  Romans  accomplished  their  purpose  of 
transferring  the  image.  However,  the  city  continued 
throughout  the  history  of  the  calt  to  have  great  signifi- 
cance as  the  most  ancient  and  sacred  seat  of  the  religion, 
was  the  goal  of  pilgrimages,  and  worshiped  the  goddess 
under  the  names  ^ivBvfxy'ivr],  from  Mt.  Dindymon  overhanging 
the  city,  and  Ilco-o-tvovi/ri?,  from  the  city  itself.  *'   She  was  rep- 

»3  Strabo  567. 

"  Momm.  Ill  276  note. 

8s  Strabo  567. 
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resented  on  coins  of  Pessinus  in  the  imperial  period,  "  and 
the  Emperor  Julian  attempted  to  inspire  her  cult  with  new 
life  in  the  age  of  its  decay.  '' 

All  parts  of  Asia  Minor  knew  the  religion  of  the  Moth- 
er, and  the  cult  spread  to  the  very  eastern  confines  of  the 
peninsula  and  found  its  way  even  into  Syria,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Dea  Syria  described  by  Lucian  as  so  much  re- 
sembling the  Mother.  Phrygia  especially  was  a  center  of 
the  cult.  Strabo  calls  her  ^pvyta  Oebs  ixeydXr]  and  says  that  all 
Phrygia  worshiped  her.  "  The  scholiast  notes :  o-u/xTrao-a  ^ 
^pvyia  upa  tS  ^ew. '"  Other  districts  in  which  she  attained  spe- 
cial prominence  were  Mt.  Sipylus,  where  she  was  known 
as  'S^tTrvXrjvr),  l/xvprnlKy,  and  iTAao-rT^vT;,  the  last  name  from  a  city 
nearby;"  Pergamum,  where  she  was  known  as  Uepyap^-qvij 
and  'AaTroprjv-r]  from  the  city  and  a  neighboring  mountain,  and 
where  she  was  represented  on  the  frieze  of  the  great  al- 
tar;'* the  Troad  and  neighborhood  of  Mt.  Ida  especially, 
where  she  was  Myrrjp  'iSata,  'AvSap-qvr'j,  and  Trjpari,  from  moun- 
tains;" Mt.  Tmolus,  where  she  was  called 'lo-o8/30)ai7; '' Cyzi- 
cus,  where  she  was  UXaKiav^,  from  the  city  of  Plakia,  Ao^pi- 
vrj,  from  a  neighboring  mountain,  AtvSv/xta,  from  a  Mt.  Din- 
dymon,  and  Korvavrj.  "  The  esteem  in  which  Attis  was  held 
in  the  East  has  been  noticed  on  p.  287.  As  late  as. 
350  A.  D.  he  was  especially  honored  among  the  Phryg- 
ians. "' 

«'  Mionnet  VII  Qii,  64  etc. 

^^Ej).  XL1X431. 

f' Strabo  469. 

«°  Schol.  to  Apollon.  Arg.  1 1126. 

«i  Strabo  469;  Bull  de  Corr,  Hell.  Ill  328;  Paus.  V  13,  7. 

'2  C.  I.  G.  6835;  Strabo  619;  Overbeck  Gesch.  d.  Griech.  Plast  II  406. 

«3  Strabo  45,  614,  .5S9. 

^^Ihid.  440. 

9=  C.J.  6^.3657;  Nic.  Alex.  8;  Apollon.  Arg.  I  1125;  Bull,  de  Corr. 
Hell.  XVII  531  sq.  no.  a3. 

"' Harpocration  s,  V.  Attis.  '0  ".^rrz?  napd  $ovVt /K^Xtdra  riudrai  co 
TTpoTCoXoi  rrji  Mr/Tpdi  rcSv  Oewv. 
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Numerous  coins  with  familiar  types  of  the  Mother,  struck 
under  the  Empire  in  nearly  every  j^rovince  of  Asia  Minor, 
form  another  evidence  of  the  universality  of  the  cult.  The 
greater  part  of  those  known  were  struck  during  the  period 
beginning  with  the  reign  of  Hadrian  and  ending  with  that 
of  Gallienus;  and  the  Emperors  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  Geta,  and  Gallie- 
nus seem  to  have  been  those  under  whom  the  coinage  was 
most  frequent.  ■"  In  the  reign  of  Commodus,  for  example, 
coins  bearing  representations  of  the  Mother  were  struck  in 
Phrygia,  Bithynia,  Mysia,  Ionia,  and  Lydia. 

The  age  of  the  Antonines,  which  marked  the  period  in 
which  coins  bearing  representations  of  the  Mother  began 
to  be  frequent  in  Asia  Minor,  marked  also  the  rise  and 
spread  of  the  taurobolium.  The  coinage  was  essentially  Ro- 
man, not  Phrygian  or  Asiatic,  and  the  frequent  appearance 
in  it  of  the  ]Mother  was  the  manifestation  of  a  revival  or  a 
quickening  of  interest  in  the  cult  coming  from  Rome  as  a 
center.  The  wave  of  influence  v/hich  was  manifested  in 
Gaul  by  the  introduction  of  the  tauroboUinn  reached  Phrygia 
and  the  East  at  the  same  time  and  was  manifested  in  the 
coinage.  Rome,  instead  of  a  mission  post,  had  become  the 
center  of  the  whole  cult,  whose  histoiy  from  that  time  on 
was  much  the  same  in  the  provinces  as  in  the  capital. 

Owing  to  the  close  resemblance  and  consequent  confusion 
of  Cybele,  Rhea,  and  the  Greek  Great  Mother,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  with  definiteness  of  the  career  of  the  Phryg- 
ian divinity  in  Greece.  Of  her  introduction  and  the  repute 
in  which  she  was  held  mention  has  been  made.  The  pure- 
ly Asiatic  features  of  the  worship  were  not  agreeable  to  the 
Greeks,  and  Attis  especially  met  with  little  favor.  He  was 
honored  at  Peiraeus  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
B.  C.  with  'Arrtdcta,  which  seem  to  have  been  festivals  like 
those  of  Adonis,  and  it  is  probable  that  Cybele- Attis  and 
Aphrodite-Adonis  were  identified  in  this  case.  The  priestess 

"  Mionnet,  Imhoof,  et.  al.,  passim. 
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of  the  cult,  which  was  a  private  one  dating  from  the  £nd 
of  the  fourth  century,  is  mentioned  with  honor  because  to-- 
TpoicTiv  8e  Koi  k\iv>]v  £ts  dfj.<{)6T£pa  TO.  'ArrtSeta.  *'  The  great  Similar- 
ity of  Attis  and  Adonis,  whose  only  striking  difference  lay 
in  the  detail  of  emasculation,  was  one  cause  of  the  failure 
of  the  worship  of  the  former  to  become  more  popular  in 
Greece.  Peiraeus,  being  a  seaport  town,  was  naturally 
more  easily  entered  by  foreign  cults  than  the  inland  cities. 
Elsewhere  in  Greece  Attis  enjoyed  a  sanctuary  in  common 
with  the  Mother  in  only  two  cities,  Dyme  and  Patrai, ''  and 
was  never  recognized  as  other  than  a  foreign  divinity.  Lu- 
cian  calls  him,  together  with  Pan,  Korybas,  and  Sabazios, 
Tovs  /xcTOiKm's  TovTov<i  KoL  d//,<^t/3oAov9  Ocov's.  ""  Besides  the  shrines 
of  the  Mother  at  Peiraeus,  Dyme,  and  Patrai,  there  were  in 
Pausanias'  time  sanctuaries  at  Thebes  and  Acriae,  a  city 
of  Laconia.  '  These  are  given  as  belonging  to  the  Asiatic 
Mother.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  worship  of 
the  Greek  and  the  Asiatic  Mother  and  Rhea  was  at  most 
very  slight  under  the  Empire,  except  in  the  few  places 
where  Attis  also  was  worshiped.  The  taurobolhnn  was  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  only  two  instances  of  its  performance, 
commemorated  on  altars  both  found  at  Athens,  are  known. 
Both  occurred  at  a  very  late  period  in  the  fourth  centu- 
ry A.  D.  ^  Coins  of  Megara,  Corinth,  Patrai,  etc.,  are  indica- 
tions of  the  influence  coming  from  Rome  in  the  second  centu- 
ry A.  D.  The  cult  in  Greece,  however,  never  reached  the 
height  of  popularity  which  it  enjoyed  at  Rome,  a  fact  which 
is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  unpopularity  of  Attis  and  the 
rarity  of  the  taurobolium,  but  by  literary  testimony.  The 
worshipers  were  for  the  most  part  women,  and  even  the 
few  men  who  cultivated  the  religion  were  the  weak  and  ef- 

^^  Comparetti,  Annales  1862,  23  sqq. 

«9Paus.  VII  17,  9;  20,  3. 

^"^  J  carom  671.  27. 

» IX  25,  3;  III  22,  4. 

^C.I.  J.  Ill  172,  173,  cf.  Bull.  delV  1st.  1337,  174. 
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feminate.  *  Pythagorean  Phintys  tells  honest  women  to 
keep  away  from  the  rites  of  the  Mother,  *  and  Plutarch  ad- 
vises husbands  to  close  their  doors  against  stranger  super- 
stitions, and  attributes  the  strength  of  the  cult  to  charlatan 
beggars  and  vagabonds  who  manufacture  oracles  for  slaves 
and  women.  * 

Numerous  coins  with  representations  of  the  Mother,  dat- 
ing from  the  period  of  the  Antonines  and  later,  testify  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  cult  in  Thrace.  She  was  worshiped 
in  several  places  in  Macedonia,  a  relief  of  her  having  been 
found  at  Amphipolis,  where  were  also  found,  in  a  necropo- 
lis, hundreds  of  terra  cotta  figurines  of  Attis.  °  Moesia  was 
a  stronghold  of  the  cult,  and  Epirus  also  afforded  it  a 
home.  ' 

The  cult  followed  the  Roman  arms  into  Africa.  The 
Mother  appears  on  Egyptian  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
Faustina,  and  Julia  Domna,  ^  Augustine  in  his  youth  wit- 
nessed the  games  and  scenic  festivities  of  the  Luvatio  at  Car- 
thage. ^  In  Mauretania,  Cesarea  especially  was  a  home  of 
the  cult.  " 

In  Spain,  inscriptions  attest  taurobolia  in  Emerita  and 
Corduba,  and  dedications  in  Olisipo  and  Capera.  "  In  Mago 
in  Minorca  was  a  temple  to  the  Mother  and  Attis.  Aquita- 
nia  and  the  Gauls,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Dalmatia, 
the  Rheinland,  and  even  Britain  have  left  traces  of  the 
divinity,  and  the  Italian  peninsula  received  her  in  every 
province.  Lugdunum  and  Augustodunum,  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 

^Schol.  to  Aristoph. /i//-(/.s877,  L>/.'^is(.  389;  Iamb.  De  Mysteriis  III 
10. 

'  Stobaeus  Floril.  LXXIV  61. 

^  Praecept.  Coniug.  19;  De  Pijth.  Oroe.  25. 

'  Bull,  de  Corr.  IlelL  1891  p.  423  no.  3,  and  1895  p.  534. 

'  Mi.  et.  al.,  j)nssini. 

^Jbid.  VI  213,  1G43;  310,  2135;  Poole  p.  184  no.  1405  pi.  7. 

9  De  Civ.  Dei  II  4. 

1"  C.  I.  L.  VIII  9401;  Victor  Waille  De  Caesareae  Monumenfis  Quae 
Supersitnt. 

>■  C.  I.  L.  II  Supp.  5260,  5521;  C.  /.  L.  II  178,  179. 
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nensis;  Tournacum,  in  Gallia  Belgica;  Narbo,  Forum  Julii^ 
Vasio,  Dea  Augusta  Vocontiorum,  Valentia,  and  Tegna,  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis;  Celeia,  in  Noricum;  Salonae,  in  Dalma- 
tia;  Ostia,  Portus,  Praeneste,  Tibur,  and  other  cities  near 
Rome;  Cumae,  Puteoli,  Teate,  Corfinium,  Venafrum,  Sae- 
pinum,  Beneventum,  Venusia,  Brundisium,  Falerii.  Faesu- 
lae,  Interamnia,  Augusta  Taurinorum,  Mediolanium,  Brix- 
ia,  Verona,  Aquileia,  Tergeste,  Capodistria,  in  the  Italian 
provinces — were  all  centers  of  the  cult.  '" 

The  designation  of  the  Mother  in  Asia,  as  has  been  seen, 
varied  according  to  the  locality  in  which  she  was  wor- 
shiped. The  influence  of  this  custom  is  seen  in  the  West 
in  the  name  Palatina,  applied  to  the  goddess  because  of  her 
temple  on  the  Palatine.  '^  She  is  generally  known  under 
the  Empire,  however,  by  some  name  which  calls  to  mind 
either  the  land  whence  she  came,  Phrj^gia,  her  connection 
with  the  legendary  parent  city  of  Rome,  Ilium  and  Mt.  Ida, 
or  her  essential  nature  as  Mother  of  all  being.  She  is  thus 
Mater  Phrygia,  Cybele,  Cybebe,  Cybeleia  Mater,  Pessinuntia, 
Dindyynene,  Berecyntia  Mater,  Mygdonia  Mater;  "  Mater  Idaea, 
Mater  lliaca;^'  3Iagna  Mater,  Plater  Deum,  Mater  Deum  Mag- 
na, Mater  Deum  Magna  Idaea.  '"^  Of  these  the  last  class  is 
the  most  frequent,  especially  Mater  Deum  Magna  Idaea, 
which  unites  both  character  and  legendary  significance  and 
provenience. '' 

That  the  characteristics  or  the  cult  of  the  Mother  should 
remain  invariable  in  all  the  diverse  lands  in  which  her  re- 
ligion flourished  was  impossible.  Her  very  nature  forbade 
that;  for  every  nation  had  its   Great  Mother,   or  at  least 

'-Roscher's  Lex.  II  2  s.  v.  Meter;  Michaelis  Ancient  Marbles  in  Great 
Britain  Oxford  86,  131,  132,  159,  etc. 

"  C.  I.  L.  XII  405. 

"  Verg.  Aen.  VII  39;  Juv.  II  111;  Catull.  LXIII  9;  Ovid  Ibis  453;  Ar- 
nob.  IV  35;  Hor.  C.  1 16,  5;  Verg.  Aen.  VI  784;  Val.  Flac.  II  46. 

i^Lucret.  II  611:  Prud.  Contra  Sym.  I  623. 

"  C.  I.  L.  VI  506;  494;  III  1100-1102;  VI  499. 

"  Ibid.  VI  499-502. 
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some  divinity  akin  to  lier  in  character,  and  the  approach  of 
the  Mother  of  necessity  resulted  in  each  case,  if  not  in  a 
complete  blending  of  the  two  divinities,  at  least  in  a  modi- 
fication of  the  one  or  the  other.  In  Syria,  she  is  with  difficul- 
ty to  be  distinguished  from  the  Dea  Syria.  In  Greece  she 
early  became  all  but  completely  blended  with  Rhea,  and  is 
not  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  Greek  Mother  except 
when  she  is  designated  by  an  Asiatic  name  or  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Attis.  At  Peiraeus,  as  has  been  seen,  she 
was  identified  with  Aphrodite.  At  Carthage  it  was  the  Vir- 
go Caelestis  with  whom  s^ie  was  associated.  '^  If  the  Ger- 
mans worshiped  her  ou  her  introduction  into  their  country 
by  the  Romans,  they  no  doubt  saw  in  her  their  own  Mater 
Veum,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  '''  In  Rome  itself,  and  in  Italy, 
she  was  akin  to  Ceres,  -'  to  Tellus,  -'  to  Ops  or  Alaia,  -  and 
was  confused  even  with  Minerva-'  and  Juno.  -^ 

Except  where  her  cult  existed  in  proximity  to  those  of  the 
Dea  Syria  and  Rhea  and  the  Greek  Mother,  however,  the 
Great  Mother  preserved  her  identity  completely;  and  even 
in  the  case  of  those  divinities  it  was  more  at  their  own  ex- 
pense than  at  that  of  the  Mother  that  the  identification 
took  place.  At  Rome,  and  in  the  West  generally,  she  nev- 
er changed  her  character  perceptibly  under  the  influence 
of  other  divinities.  She  may  have  taken  on  at  her  intro- 
duction some  small  part  of  the  staidness  and  heaviness  of 
the  old-Roman  gods,  but  otherwise  she  remained  the  same 
to  the  end.  When  under  the  Empire  the  returning  wave  of 
influence  from  Rome  reached  Greece  and  Phrygia,  the  va- 
riations in  the  cult  throughout  the  vast  organization  of  the 

'••Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei  II  4. 
"  Germ.  40. 

'0  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei  VII IG,  cf.  C.  I.  L.  V  TOG. 
2'  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei  IV  10. 
2^Macrob.  1. 12,  20;  cf.  p.  266. 

23  C.  I.  L.  IX  1538-1542:  Attini  sacrum  et  Minervae  Bereeinf.  or  Pa- 
racentiae. 
**  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei  VII 16. 
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Roman  possessions  became  still  more  slight.  Rhea  and  the 
Greek  Mother,  long  before  this  time  all  but  assimilated 
with  the  Phrygian  Great  Mother,  now  became  completely 
identified  with  her,  and  writers  called  her  Cybele  and  Rhea 
indifferently.  The  cult  was  uniform,  and  co-extensive  with 
the  Empire. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  religion  of  the  Great  Mother  es- 
tablished in  every  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. Transplanted  from  its  already  ancient  home  in  the 
East  to  the  new  West,  it  so  thrived  under  the  new  condi- 
tions that  in  three  centuries  its  western  home  was  the  cen- 
ter, not  an  outpost,  of  the  cult,  and  not  only  disseminated 
the  worship  to  the  utmost  confines  of  the  Roman  world — 
to  Britain,  Spain,  Africa,  Syria,  Scythia — but  revivified  it 
in  its  ancient  stronghold.  And  yet  this  religion  was  termed 
in  its  own  day,  and  we  still  term  it  an  oriental  superstition, 
and  marvel  that  it  could  have  become  so  popular  even 
among  a  people  as  little  given  to  inquiring  into  the  deep 
things  of  the  gods  as  were  the  Romans  of  the  imperial  pe- 
riod. The  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods  was  an  essentially  for- 
eign divinity;  her  priests  were  fanatics,  often  of  a  despised 
nation,  and,  worse  than  that,  sexless;  her  rites  consisted 
of  frenzied  orgies;  her  genius  was  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  old  gods  of  Rome — and  yet  her  cult  found  ready 
admission,  gained  ground  from  the  first,  grew  until  it 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  powerful  in  Rome, 
and  was  one  of  the  very  last  to  fall  before  Christianity. 
The  horror  which  the  most  notorious  of  its  practices  in- 
spired is  exemplified  in  Catullus :  nothing  could  be  more  re- 
pulsive to  a  Roman.  The  increase  of  the  cult  in  populari- 
ty was  attended  by  an  increase  in  corrupt  practices  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  could  sell  to 
Brogitarus,  the  son  of  King  Deiotarus,  the  very  shrine  of 
Pessinus,  and  the  celebration  of  the  Megalensia  lost  its  origi- 
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nal  respectable  character.-'^  Lucretius  and  Varro  are  no 
friends  of  the  priesthood  of  the  cult.  Gentle  aad  reverent 
Vergil,  seeking  for  fit  words  to  express  the  contempt  which 
sturdy  Turnus  feels  for  Trojan  Aeneas,  can  find  nothing 
more  pregnant  with  scorn  than  Phryx  semlvir.  ''''  The  Galli 
are  the  butt  of  Martial's  obscene  wit,  -'  and  the  lash  of  Ju- 
venal's scorn  descends  upon  the  cult  again  and  again.  -^  It 
matters  not  that  Juvenal  was  a  satirist  and  Martial  a  pro- 
fessional wit,  and  that  the  testimony  of  wit  and  satire  is 
not  the  most  satisfactory;  the  outward  features  of  the  re- 
ligion, at  least,  were  such  as  to  scandalize  anyone  but  a 
fanatical  adherent.  That  it  lived  throughout  the  centuries 
seems,  at  first  thought,  strange;  that  it  grevr  to  enormous 
proportions,  spread  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  could  win 
the  praise  and  even  the  tenderness  of  poetry,  •'  is  incom- 
prehensible unless  there  was  some  reason  for  it  that  is  not 
immediately  apparent. 

We  have  noted  the  fortunate  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces which  followed  the  introduction  of  the  cult — the  good 
harvests,  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  the  general  suc- 
cess of  the  Roman  arms — and  the  patronage  of  the  patri- 
cian class.  Emperors  rebuilt  and  restored  the  Mother's 
temples  and  extended  her  worship ;  ^ "  Empresses  had  them- 
selves represented  in  her  image; "  members  of  good  fami- 
lies entered  the  priesthood,  or  performed  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess  in  behalf  of  the  imperial  house;  her  last  defend- 
ers were  men  of  high  rank  in  the  State.  '- 

"  Be  Marusp.  Ecsp.  13,  28;  12,  2i. 
^^Aen.  XII  99. 
"  II  45;  III  81. 

"  II  111;  III  GO;  VI  511;  VIII  176. 

"  Claud.  XV  116-130;  XX  279-303;  Verg.  Aen.  IX  80  sqq. 
^''Bcs  Gest.Div.  A  or/.  IV;  C.  I.  L.  IX  1406. 

3'  Muller-Wieseler  I  C9,  379;  Imhoof  211  no.  682  taf.  12,  IG;  Cob.  II  417, 
55. 
^2  Cf.  p.  311. 
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But  the  religion  was  not  aristocratic  in  character;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  one  which  had  special  attraction  for  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Cicero  complains  of  the  number  of 
slaves  in  attendance  on  the  ceremonies.  ''  The  prominence 
of  processions,  in  which  all  might  participate,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  stips  from  house  to  house,  the  Megalensia,  with  its 
games,  the  Hilaria,  with  the  scenic  festivities  of  the  day 
and  the  universal  participation  in  revelry,  which  was  not 
only  encouraged  but  enjoined  by  law,  the  magnificence  of 
equipment  in  the  celebrations,  to  which  each  worshiper  felt 
himself  a  contributor,  the  personal  familiarity  which  the 
people  had  with  the  priests  by  reason  of  the  collection  of 
the  slips— 2,\\  were  elements  which  united  to  make  the  re- 
ligion strong  among  the  masses  of  the  x3eopie. 

But  the  causes  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Great  Mother  are  not  to  be  found  in  mere  chance, 
class  favor,  or  the  superstition  of  the  common  people. 
These  may  conduce  to  growth,  but  something  greater  must 
underlie  a  religion  which  grows  to  such  proportions  and 
has  as  long  and  vigorous  a  life  as  this  one  had.  The  real 
causes  are  to  be  sought  in  the  character  of  the  Mother  her- 
self and  in  the  character  of  her  religion. 

She  is  a  chaste  goddess.  Marsyas,  in  the  legend  of  Dio- 
dorus,  is  chaste  in  his  relations  with  her.  Even  Ovid  rep- 
resents Attis  as  winning  the  chaste  love  of  Cybele.  The 
oracle  bids  the  Romans  receive  her  with  chaste  hands, 
and  the  Vestal  Virgins  go  to  welcome  her.  Claudia  con- 
stitutes her  the  umpire  of  her  purity.  All  her  ministers  by 
their  own  will  lead  chaste  lives  in  her  service.  And  she  is 
a  beautiful  goddess,  and  of  wonderful  intelligence  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  her  suffering  subjects.  But  greatest  of  all 
is  her  maternity.  She  is  not  so  much  a  mere  Mother  of  the 
Gods  as  a  Mother  of  all  creatures  in  the  world.  Her  touch 
is  healing.  She  is  mistress  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  which 
in  submission  draw  her  chariot.     She  is  the  genius  of  the 

33  De  Harusp.  Resp.  12, 24. 
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mountains,  the  protectress  of  the  cities  of  the  world.  In 
the  fields  she  is  supreme.  Her  blessing  causes  the  seed  to 
swell,  the  bud  to  burst,  the  fruit  to  ripen.  And  she  is  kind- 
ly and  benignant.  She  is  the  alma  parens  of  Vergil.  She 
loves  the  fruits  of  the  fields  with  all  a  mother's  devotion^ 
welcomes  them  at  their  birth,  rejoices  in  their  growth,  and 
when  they  waste  away  and  perish,  laments  them  with  a 
mother's  sorrow.  She  is  the  great,  fruitful,  kindly  earth 
itself. 

Further,  there  was  something  more  genial  and  satisfac- 
tory to  the  soul  in  the  religioa  itself  than  in  the  formal, 
stately,  and  passioaless  religion-  of  the  ancient  gods  of 
Rome.  The  need  which  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  which 
was  to  be  met  in  fullest  measure  by  Christianity,  was  met 
in  some  saiall  measure,  at  least,  by  the  oriental  religions, 
among  the  three  most  prominent  of  which  was  that  of  the 
Great  Mother.  Her  devotees  were  brought  nearer  the  di- 
vine and  nearer  each  other  than  the  worshipers  of  the 
classical  divinities.  Their  divinities  could  prophesy,  and 
foretell  victory,  but  she  could  do  more  than  that— she  could 
communicate  with  them  spiritually;  it  was  possible  for  a 
human  soul  to  be  enthused  with  the  spirit  of  the  divine. 
And  men  were  brought  nearer  each  other.  There  was  the 
geniality  of  religious  association  in  the  fraternal  organiza- 
tions of  the  dendropliori  and  cannopliori.  The  populace  and 
the  priests  were  kept  on  familiar  terms  by  the  collection  of 
the  stip!^,  and  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  the  latter 
were  afforded  abundant  opportunity  of  making  use  of  all 
the  arts  usually  practiced  by  a  scheming  priesthood  upon 
the  ignorant  multitude.  As  we  have  seen,  Plutarch  calls 
the  priestly  followers  of  the  Mother  in  his  land  a  race  of 
vagabonds  who  fabricate  oracles  for  slaves  and  women  ;  '* 
the  goddess  was  larpuv-q  at  Peiraeus,  she  was  skilled  in  heal- 
ing   in  the   legend   of   Diodorus,    and    magic    cures  were 

'*Z)e  Puth.  Oruc.  -25. 
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wrought  by  her  ministers,  "  who  could  also  furnish  pro- 
phetic information  to  shepherds  and  farmers  regarding 
their  flocks  and  harvests  " — and  what  was  true  in  Greece 
may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  of  what  was  true  at 
Rome.  Further,  there  was  the  element  of  self-sacrifice  and 
consecration,  with  its  consequence  so  important  for  the 
faith  of  the  worshiper,  the  consciousness  of  duty  performed 
and  deeds  accredited,  the  feeling  that  divinity  has  been 
placed  in  his  debt.  The  priest  of  the  Great  Mother  conse- 
crated himself  to  her  service  with  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  as 
^reat  as  that  of  any  modern  monk  or  priest.  He  knew 
-what  it  was  to  fast,  he  was  merciless  to  his  flesh  on  the 
Dies  sanguinis,  and  was  no  stranger  to  the  pain  of  self- 
scourging.  He  may  have  been  the  patient  object  of  indig- 
nities while  on  his  round  of  duty  among  the  people.  Nor 
were  the  latter  without  their  share  in  the  sacrifice,  though 
it  may  have  been  smaller.  The  system  of  collections  from 
house  to  house  for  'the  support  of  the  cult  gave  every  wor- 
shiper a  personal  interest  in  the  richness  of  ceremony  to 
which  he  himself  was  a  contributor.  Temperance  was  en- 
joined; no  one  polluted  with  wine  was  permitted  to  enter 
the  sanctuary.  "  The  worshipers  at  Pessinus  were  said  to 
abstain  from  the  flesh  of  swine.  ""  Finally,  and  not  of  least 
importance,  there  was  the  connection  of  the  religion  with 
the  idea  of  purification  and  new  birth.  Purification  for 
twenty  years  or  regeneration  in  aeternum  by  baptism  of 
blood  in  the  rite  of  the  taurobolium,  though  infrequently 
mentioned  and  of  vague  meaning,  at  least  serve  to  indicate 
one  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  Mother's  religion. 

These,  then,  were  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  spread  of 
the  religion  of  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods.  She  was 
beautiful,  chaste,  and  kindly,  and  her  religion  was  one  of 

"  Athen.  553  C. 

"Philost.  Vita  Apoll  III  i3. 

"  Arnob.  V  6. 

»»Pau3.  VII 17. 
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those  which  made  an  advance  on  the  old-time  worships  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  its  devotees.  "  These  religions  (the 
oriental)  had  something  deeper  in  them  than  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  they  addressed  themselves  more  fully  to 
the  religious  sentiment, "  says  M.  Renan.  This  much  is 
true,  whatever  the  character  of  their  ministry  and  however 
great  the  amount  of  corruption  which  gathered  around 
them.  Unfortunately  for  the  justification  of  their  worship- 
ers, few  words  in  their  defense  have  survived,  while  the 
voices  raised  against  them  are  many.  The  wit,  the  satirist, 
and  the  zealous  Christian  theologian  are  the  witnesses  in 
the  case,  and  their  evidence  is  limited  to  the  reprehensible. 
Great  in  amount  as  that  was,  the  fact  of  its  presence  does 
not  disprove  the  existence  of  the  praiseworthy.  The  spec- 
tacle of  a  noble  principle  degraded  by  unworthy  adherents 
was  not  offered  the  world  for  the  last  time  in  the  days  of 
Paganism. 
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VI. 

THE   CULT   FROM   THE   TIME   OF   CLAUDIUS   TO   ITS   FALL. 

Neither  the  administration  of  Nero,  whose  short-lived  fa- 
vor was  extended  now  to  one,  now  to  another  religion,  but 
who  was  careless  of  them  all;  nor  the  tumultuous  times  of 
his  successors,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  were  favorable 
to  the  extension  of  the  cult  beyond  the  limits  it  then  occu- 
pied. Nero  is  said  to  have  impersonated  Attis  in  the  the- 
ater. '"  The  annual  festival  was  being  duly  celebrated  in  69 
A.  D.,  when  Otho  set  out  on  his  fatal  campaign  against  Vi- 
tellius die  quo  cultores  Deum  Matris  lamentari  et  plcmgere  in- 
cipiunt.  "  Vespasian,  as  has  been  seen,  restored  a  temple  of 
the  Mother  at  Herculaneum.  Domitian,  by  his  law  against 
castration,  opposed  at  least  one  feature  of  the  worship, 
whether  or  not  he  directed  the  measure  against  the  cult.  " 

It  is  not  until  the  time  of  Trajan  that  definite  evidence 
appears  of  the  spread  of  the  cult  to  the  northern  and  west- 
ern provinces.  The  golden  age  of  prosperity  for  the  Em- 
pire was  also  the  age  of  greatest  prosperity  for  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Great  Mother.  An  inscription  from  Lusitania 
testifying  to  the  existence  of  the  cult  in  that  place  dates 
from  108  A.  D.,  which  may  have  been  some  time  after  the 
entrance  of  the  worship.  ^^  Coins  of  Trajan  bearing  repre- 
sentations of  the  Mother,    struck  in  Lydia  and  Egypt,  are 

"DioCass.  LXI20, 
«Suet.  Otho  8. 
*^Amm.  Mare.  XVIII  4,  5 
«  C.  I  L.  II 179. 
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extant.  "  It  is  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  that  the  first  known 
tauroboUum  inscription  dates.     The  first  i^nown  occurrence 
of  the  same  rite  outside  of  Italy  dates  from  160  A.  D.,  and 
IS  another  evidence  of  the  extension  of  the  cult  toward  the 
North.    In  this  age,  too,  beginning  especially  with  Hadrian, 
the  striking  of  coins  and  medallions  bearing  the  figure  of 
the  goddess  became  very  common.     The  practice  was  con- 
tinued with  frequency  for  a  century.    The  numerous  exam- 
ples especially  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  two 
Faustinas,   Commodus,  and  Julia  Domna  throughout  .both 
West  and  East,  and  those  of  Caracalla,  Macrinus,  the  Gor- 
dons, the  Philips,  Valerius,  and  Gallienus  in  the  East  are 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  imperial  favor.  ''    Whether  the 
striking  of  these  coins  had  a  special  significance  cannot  be 
determined  in  the  majority  of  instances;  but  those  of  Com- 
modus are  naturally  to  be  connected  with  an  incident  relat- 
ed by  Herodian.  ''     Maternus,  who  with  his  small  army  of 
depredators    had    been     setting     at     defiance     the     au- 
thority  of   the    Emperor   in  Gaul  and   Spain,  determined 
to  forestall  his  sovereign's  revenge  by  taking  active  meas- 
ures against  him.     Having  secretly  made  the  journey   to 
Rome,  he  and  his  followers   were  to  assume  various  dis- 
guises and  mix  with   the  crowd  on  the  day  of  the  Lavatio 
and  assassinate  Commodus.  But  the  latter  was  informed  of 
the  plot,  and  Maternus  and  his  accomplices  were  arrested 
and  punished.     The  Emperor  having  disposed  of  his  ene- 
mies, sacrificed  and  rendered  thanks  to  the  Mother,  escort- 
ing her  on  her  way  in  the  procession  of  the  day  with  re- 
joicing.    Coins  were  struck  bearing  the  legend  Afatri  Deum 
Gonserv.  Aug.   Cos.    VI  and  the  figure  of  the  mother  on  a  li- 
on. "    The  eastern  origin  of  Julia  Domna  is  sufficient  ex- 

"S.  Reinach  Chroniques  d' Orient  65;  Stuart  Poolo  Cat.  Gr.  Coins  of 
Alex.  p.  51  no.  427  pi.  7. 
"Cohen  and  Mionnet ^?ass/w. 
*'  I  1011. 
"Coh.  Ill  274,  .354;  cf.  355. 
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planation  of  the  great  number  of  representations  of  the  dei- 
ty on  coins  dating  from  her  time  and  from  that  of  her  sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta.  The  establishment  of  a  new  branch  of 
the  cult,  the  restoration  of  a  temple,  or  some  incident  simi- 
lar to  that  related  of  Commodus  may  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  striking  of  these  coins,  but  in  general  they  seem  to  in- 
dicate only  the  favor  in  which  the  cult  was  held. 

But  at  the  same  time  in  which  the  Great  Mother  and  other 
oriental  divinities  were  taking  possession  of  the  Roman 
Empire  even  to  its  farthest  confines,  another  eastern  cult, 
though  less  favored  and  even  denied  equal  privileges,  was 
rapidly  gaining  strength.  By  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century  Christianity  could  appear  in  Roman  literature  de- 
bating the  merits  of  the  old  and  new  faiths  with  dignity  and 
assurance.  The  charming  dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix,  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus, 
presents  in  calm  and  unembittered  language  the  views  of 
two  cultured  Roman  gentlemen  of  the  opposed  religions. 
The  Pagan  sees  in  Christianity  an  unreasonable  falling 
away  from  the  ancestral  religion  and  a  needless  overturn- 
ing of  long-established  custom.  The  Christian's  attention 
is  fixed  upon  the  absurdity  of  polytheism  and  the  revolting 
nature  of  its  legends  and  practices.  The  oriental  deities, 
particularly  Isis  and  the  Great  Mother,  are  the  prominent 
objects  of  his  animadversion.  The  points  of  attack  upon 
the  latter,  as  might  be  expected,  were  the  legend  of  Attis 
and  the  practices  of  the  priesthood. ''  The  assaults  of  Ter- 
tullian  are  directed  toward  the  same  features.  The  exultant 
orator  tells  with  great  relish  of  an  Archigallus  who  devoted- 
ly chastised  his  own  flesh  pro  salute  imperatoris  Marci  Aure- 
Hi,  not  knowing  that  the  Emperor  had  died  seven  days  be- 
fore. The  day  on  which  the  priest  poured  out  his  blood  by 
castrating  also  his  arms — lacertos  quoque  castrando — was  the 

*'  Octavius  22  and  24. 
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Dies  sanguinis  of  the  regular  festival,  die  nono  Kalendarum 
earundern  {Ajyr ilium) .  *' 

But  the  tirst  irreverent  hand  laid  upon  the  Mother  was 
not  that  of  a  Christian.  The  first  remarkable  act  of  Elaga- 
balus  after  his  succession  and  arrival  at  Rome  was  to  build 
a  temple  on  the  Palatine  near  the  imperial  dwellings,  to 
which  he  was  desirous  of  transferring  (and  the  historian 
leaves  us  to  infer  that  in  most  cases  he  carried  out  his  de- 
sign) the  veneranda  of  all  the  religions  of  Rome.  Among 
these  was  the  sacred  stone  of  the  Great  Mother,  for  whom, 
next  to  the  Sun,  his  tutelar  deity,  Elagabalus  evinced  the 
greatest  partiality.  A  favorite  diversion  of  his  was  to  im- 
personate the  gods,  and  he  assumed  the  character  of  the 
Mother,  appearing  with  two  lions.  He  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  Palladium,  for  which 
the  Vestals  gave  him  a  fictitious  image,  but  was  more  for- 
tunate in  his  designs  on  the  sacra  of  the  Mother.  To  accom- 
plish his  end  he  was  initiated  into  her  service,  performed 
a  taurobolium,  engaged  in  all  the  rites  of  the  Galli,  tossing 
his  head  in  the  frenzied  dance  and  imitating  not  only  their 
actions  but  also  their  appearance  in  every  particular.  " 

The  efforts  of  the  mad  Emperor,  however,  did  not  disturb 
the  fortunes  of  the  goddess.  The  Hilaria  were  one  of  the 
great  festivals  in  the  eyes  of  his  successor,  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  who  on  that  and  a  limited  number  of  other  holidays 
allowed  his  frugal  table  to  be  graced  with  an  extra  fowl.  '"" 
■In  268  A.  D.,  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  Gallienus  and 
the  accession  of  Claudius  to  the  throne  came  from  Milan  to 
Rome,  the  Senate  could  not  be  convened  because  of  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Dies  sanguinis  which  was  in  progress — sacro- 
rum  celebrandoruui  causa — and  an  informal  meeting  to  rati- 
fy the  election  of  the  new  Emperor  was  held  in  the  temple 

''Apol.  25. 

^'Laraprid.  Elar/ab.  3,  23,  G,  7. 

"  Jbid.  SeveriisSl. 
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of  Apollo. "'  Arnobius,  writing  Adversus  Ncdiones  in  Numid- 
ia  about  295  A.  D.,  gives  evidence  by  the  completeness  with 
which  he  describes  and  interprets  the  rites  of  the  annual 
festival  and  recites  the  legends  of  the  cult  that  the  wor- 
ship still  existed  in  all  its  details,  and  the  polemical  tone 
of  his  declamation  indicates  that  the  cult  he  attacked  was 
still  flourishing.  "  In  303  the  Eilaria  were  duly  celebrated 
at  Rome.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Junius  Tiberianus, 
prefect  of  the  city,  apparently  after  having  taken  official 
part  in  the  exercises  of  the  day,  took  Flavins  Vopiscus  in- 
to his  carriage  on  the  Palatine,  and  as  they  rode  over  to  the 
Borti  Variani  persuaded  him  to  write  the  Life  of  Aurelian. 
The  day  had  lost  none  of  its  spirit — Hilar ibus,  quibus  omnia 
festa  et  fieri  debere  scimus  et  did.  '^ 

Thus  the  cult  occupied  no  mean  position  at  the  time 
of  the  abdication  of  Diocletian;  but  that  it  had  begun  to 
pale  J^efore  the  advance  of  Christianity  is  evident  as  well 
from  the  boldness  v/ith  which  the  champions  of  the  new 
faith  attacked  it  as  from  the  subsequent  course  of  events. 
The  qualities  which  had  served  to  attract  the  worshiper  of 
the  Mother  and  hold  him  through  the  centuries  of  her  pros- 
perity began  to  seem  less  worthy  now  that  they  began  to 
be  the  subject  of  constant  comparison  with  a  purer  and 
more  reasonable  religion.  Constantine  ascended  the  throne, 
and  the  Edict  of  Milan  placed  the  Christian  worship  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Pagan.  The  adoption  of  the  new  re- 
ligion by  the  Emperor,  the  policy  of  his  successors,  Con- 
stantius  and  Constans,  who  decreed  the  closing  of  temples 
and  the  cessation  of  sacrifices  on  pain  of  death,  "  tended 
to  make  Paganism  the  persecuted  instead  of  the  persecu- 
ting religion.  An  insertion  in  the  decree  of  Constans, 
however,    providing    for  the  punishment  of    officials    who 

"  Trebell.  Poll.  Claudius  i. 
"  Arnob.  V  5-16. 
"Vopisc.  Aurelianus  1. 
''*Cocl.  Theod.  XVI 10,  4. 
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should  neglect  to  enforce  its  provisions,  betrays  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  its  efficiency.  That  the  edict  of  the 
youthful  rulers  was  inefficient  at  Rome,  or  that  it  was 
at  least  untimely,  is  shown  by  a  decree  issued  after  a 
short  interval  conceding  the  use  of  temples  outside  the 
walls  because  of  their  sacred  character  as  being  connected 
with  the  origin  of  time-honored  festivals. "'  Maxentius,  in 
the  rebellion  which  proved  fatal  to  Constans,  attempted  to 
conciliate  the  Pagan  element  by  conceding  the  right  to 
sacrifice  during  night  hours,  but  the  concession  was  with- 
drawn three  years  later,  in  353  A.  D.,  by  Constantius,  who 
vanquished  him  and  united  the  East  and  West  under  one 
scepter. "'  However,  the  moderate  and  tolerant  spirit 
shown  by  the  Emperor  during  his  visit  to  Rome  in  357,  as 
well  as  the  silence  concerning  the  violations  of  the  edicts 
against  the  practice  of  Pagan  rites,  makes  it  extremely 
probable  that  they  were  not  strictly  enforced,  at  least  at 
Rome. 

The  brunt  of  the  attack  upon  Paganism  by  the  sons  of 
Constantine  was  sustained  by  the  oriental  religions.  Fir- 
micus  Maternus,  addressing  them  in  the  year  347  in  his  De 
Errore  Profanarum  UeUgionuin,  attacked  especially  the  reli- 
gions of  Isis,  Cybele,  the  Virgo  Caelestis,  and  Mithras. 
The  old-Roman  and  Graeco-Roman  deities  were  now  all  but 
ancient. 

As  the  Great  Mother  was  one  of  the  chief  divinities  to 
suffer  from  the  assaults  of  Constans  and  Constantius,  she 
was  likewise  oue  of  those  who  were  especially  favored  by 
the  Emperor  Julian  in  his  short  reign  of  two  years  and  a 
half.  The  zealous  ruler  writes  an  oration  in  her  defence  and 
invests  the  legends  and  practices  of  her  cult  with  deep  phil- 
osophical significance.  The  castration  of  Attis  symbolized 
"the  revolution  of  the  sun  between  the  tropics,  or  the  separa- 
tion of  the  human  soul  from  vice  and  error."  "     Inthe  year 

"'Ibid.  10,  3. 
^'Ibid.  10,  5. 
"  Or.  V;  Gibbon  Decline  and  Fall  XXIII. 
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362,  while  on  a  journey  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch,  the 
Emperor  turned  aside  to  visit  the  ancient  shrine  at  Pessinus, 
where  he  venerated  the  deity.  "  To  his  regret,  however,  he 
found  his  subjects  at  Pessinus  less  devoted  to  her  than  he 
wished,  a  condition  which  called  forth  a  letter  from  him  to 
the  high  priest  in  Galatia  with  an  exhortation  to  quicken  the 
inhabitants  in  their  devotion.  ''  In  363,  on  the  27th  of 
March,  the  last  day  of  the  annual  festival,  coming  to  Calli- 
nicum  in  Mesopotamia  on  his  march  against  the  Persians,  he 
celebrated  the  rites  of  the  Lavatio  in  the  time-honored  way. 
The  language  of  the  historian,  who  composed  his  work 
about  390,  indicates  that  the  festival  was  still  in  vogue  at 
Rome  both  in  the  time  of  Julian  and  vv^hen  the  history  was 
written— w&i  diem  sextum  Kalendas  lApriles'],  quo  Romae  Ma- 
tri  DeoTum  'poinpae  celebrantur  annales,  et  carpentum,  quo  vehi- 
tur  simulacrum,  Almonis  undis  ablui  perhibetur.  '^'^ 

With  the  death  of  Julian  Paganism  again  lost  the  imperi- 
al favor.  Jovian  and  Valentinian,  however,  were  tolerant, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  Gratian's  administra- 
tion, in  375,  that  Paganism  again  became  the  object  of  at- 
tack by  the  government.  The  protra,cted  conflict  over  the 
altar  of  Victory  was  terminated  by  its  final  removal  from 
the  Senate.  About  382,  the  Emperor  decreed  not  only  the 
withdrawal  of  governmental  support  from  the  Pagan  cults, 
but  even  the  seizure  and  appropriation  by  the  State  of  all 
temple  property.  "  This  measure,  while  it  did  not  deny  the 
right  to  worship,  deprived  Paganism  of  the  property  it  had 
accumulated  and  shared  in  common  with  the  State  for  ages, 
and  was  a  mortal  stroke;  the  measures  of  Valentinian  II, 
in  391  and  392,  forbidding  attendance  in  the  temples  and 
sacrifices  both  public  and  private, '"  hastened  the  death. 

^8  Am.  Marc.  XXII  9,  5. 

*9  Jul.  Ep.  49,  431. 

*«  Am.  Mar.  XXIII  3,  7. 

*'  V.  Schultze  Untergang  des  Heidentums  I  221. 

•"  Cod.  Theod.  XVI  10,  11  and  12. 
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But  Paganism  made  a  last  convulsive  effort.  On  the  death 
of  Valentinian  in  392,  Eugenius  was  thrust  forward  by  a 
faction  as  claimant  to  the  throne,  and  reigned  two  years. 
He  was  a  Christian,  but  adopted  the  policy  of  conciliating 
the  Pagan  party  by  generous  concessions.  Having  ob- 
tained, after  repeated  efforts,  the  restitution  of  all  privi- 
leges denied  by  Gratian,  '"  the  Pagans  at  Rome,  headed  and 
inspired  by  Virius  Nicomachus  Plavianus,  consul  for  the 
year  394,  attempted  to  re-establish  the  polytheistic  religion, 
and  for  three  months  the  altars  of  the  ancient  city  were  rich 
with  sacrificial  victims.  "  A  lustratio  urbis  was  instituted 
for  the  first  time  since  Aurelian;  Paganism  became  once 
more  the  faith  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  Isis,  the  Great 
Mother,  Mithras,  and  Flora  were  among  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  reinstated  deities. 

Among  the  demonstrations  of  this  three  months  of  Pa- 
gan triumph  that  which  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  only  witness  whose  testimony  is  left  to  us 
was  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  the  Great  Mother. 
Flavianus  himself  performed  the  tmirobolium;  the  Megalensia 
were  given;  the  trunk  of  the  sacred  tree  was  borne  in  pro- 
cession; Attis  was  not  without  his  part  in  the  ceremonies; 
and  the  Mother  herself,  seated  in  her  car,  to  which  were 
yoked  lions  of  silver,  guided  by  silver  reins  in  the  left  hand 
of  their  mistress,  was  carried  through  the  streets  by  the 
leading  citizens.  " 

This  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  Great  Mother  to  the 
world.  Devotees  no  doubt  there  were  who  cherished  her 
in  secret,  but  from  this  time  she  disappears  from  view. 
Her  triumph  was  cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  Theodosius  on 
the  scene,  the  death  of  Eugenius  and  Flavianus,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  decrees  of  Gratian.     She  is  outlawed, 

"Ambros.  Ep.  157,6. 

"  Codex  Parisinus  8084  in  Riese  AntJi.  Lat.  I  1.  For  full  explanations 
of  these  verses  cf.  Morel.  Rev.  Arch.  1868  and  De  Rossi  Bull.  Crist.  1868. 
''Ibid.  V.  57  sqq.;  107;  108;  109;  103-7. 
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and  her  priests  driven  from  her  temples.  "'  Serena,  the 
niece  of  Theodosius,  adds  insult  to  injury,  and  brings  upon 
herself  the  fatal  curse  of  the  Vestals  by  despoiling  the  fall- 
en deity  of  a  necklace.  "  A  few  years  elapse,  and  the  Sib- 
ylline Books,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  her  introduc- 
tion six  centuries  before,  are  burned  by  Stilicho;  and  in 
448-9,  we  read  in  the  Fasti  Silvii,  opposite  the  date  March 
27th,  the  day  of  the  bathing  of  the  Mother  in  the  Almo : 
Lavationem  veteres  nomivabant.  Resurrectio.  The  most  famed 
of  the  festivals  of  the  Mother  had  already  become  a  thing 
of  antiquity. 

The  very  site  of  the  temple  on  the  Palatine  was  soon  for- 
gotten. The  prominent  part  the  Mother  played  in  the  last 
struggle  probably  made  her  sanctuary  one  of  the  first  Pa- 
gan edifices  to  fall  before  the  fanaticism  or  rapacity  of  the 
Christian  party  as  soon  as  all  restraint  was  removed.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  destruction  of  the  temple  took  place 
during  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric  in  410,  when  the  fury  of 
the  Christian  soldiery  raged  unrestrained  for  three  days 
against  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  religion.  '"  The  monk 
of  Einsiedlen,  in  his  Itineraria  of  the  ninth  century,  does  not 
include  it  among  his  lists  of  ancient  ruins.  The  writer  of 
the  Mirabilia,  of  the  twelfth  century,  shows  how  vague 
were  the  ideas  of  the  antiquary  of  his  day.  The  Pantheon, 
then  a  Christian  church,  had  been  dedicated,  says  this 
writer,  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Neptune,  and  all  the 
gods  by  Agrippa,  in  obedience  to  a  command  of  the  goddess 
who  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream.  In  her  honor  he  also  made 
and  set  upon  the  summit  of  the  edifice  a  gilded  image  of  the 
deity,  with  a  bronze  canopy  and  the  Pine-cone  as  a  cover- 
ing. ""  The  same  author  says  ubi  vst  Sancta  Maria  Maior  fuit 

^"Zos.  IV  59;  V  38. 

"Ibid.  V  38.  The  author  sees  a  fulfillment  of  the  curse  in  the  strang- 
ling of  Serena  by  the  Senate  on  the  approach  of  Alaric  after  the  death  of 
Stilicho. 

""Jerome  Up.  8;  Milman  Lat.  Christ.  1 132-136. 

*^ Mi7'abilia  16  and  19  {Cod,  Urb.  Bomae  Top.}. 
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templum  Cyheles,  which    is  not  corroborated  by  other  evi- 
dence and  is  in  all  probability  untrue.  '" 

And  so  the  sites  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Mother  passed 
as  well  from  the  vision  as  from  the  mind  of  man,  and  lay 
for  many  generations  under  the  ever-changing  city.  Twelve 
centuries  after  her  downfall  evidences  of  her  once  having 
existed  again  appeared.  At  the  very  threshold  of  the  great- 
est of  the  temples  of  the  religion  which  had  triumphed  over 
her,    thirty  palms  under   ground,    were  brought    to    light 
eight  tauroboUum  altars,   some   of   them   shattered  by  the 
hands  of  Christian   enemies,  and  all  thrown  one  upon  an- 
other in  a  shapeless  heap.  ''  They  mark  the  site  of  the  wor- 
ship in  Vaticano.    The  sites  of  other  places  in  Rome  sacred 
to  the  worship  of  the  goddess  were  not  determined  until 
the  present  century.     In  1848,  three  miles  outside  of  Porta 
Maggiore,  on  the  Via  Labicana,  were  found  the  monuments 
of  the  tomb  of  the  gens  Hateria,  one  of  them  a  relief  show- 
ing   a  succession  of    structures    on  the  Sacra    Via,  among 
them  an  arch-like  sacellum  with  a  statue  of  the  Mother  and 
her  lions.  '"  This  relief,  in  connection  with  passages  in  Dio 
Cassius  and  Martial,  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  shrine 
on  the  north   slope   of  the  Palatine  near  the  Sum  ma  Sacra 
Via.  "  Another  shrine,  to  whose  decoration  belonged  a  ter- 
ra-cotta  antefix  found  near  the  church  of  San  Paolo  Fuori 
le  Mura,  probably  stood  near  the  junction  of  the  Aimo  with 
the  Tiber,  the  scene  of  the  landing  of  the  goddess  and  the 
Lavatio.  '*      The    Basilica   Eilariana,  a  series  of    chambers 
which  were  occupied  by  a  college  of  dendrophori  in  the  sec- 
ond century  A.  D.,  was  discovered  on  the  Caelian  in  1889.  " 
The  Palatine  temple  itself  was  uncovered  at  the  begin- 
ning  of    the   century,    but   was   not  fully   identified  until 

"  C.  I.  L.  VI  497-D04. 

^«^n?ia?es  1849,  363-410. 

"Dio  Cass.  XLVI  33;  Mart.  I  70;  HUlsen  Rom.  Mitih.  1895  p.  25  sqq. 

"  Visconti  Airnales  1867,  296  sqq. 

"Visconti  Bull.  Comm.  1890,  18-25. 
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1895,  "  although  Visconti  and  Lanciani  had  partially  deter- 
mined the  site  in  1873.  "  Little  of  it  remains.  To  one  who 
ascends  to  the  summit  of  the  Palatine  by  the  Scalae  Caci  ap- 
pear, on  a  plateau  overlooking  the  valleys  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  and  the  Velabrum,  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
structure,  covered  by  a  grove  of  ilexes.  Scattered  about 
it  in  confusion  lie  some  sixty  fragments  of  capitals,  col- 
umns, and  entablature,  all  of  peperino  once  finished  with 
marble  stucco;  and  near  one  of  the  walls,  at  one  side,  sits  a 
headless  statue  of  heroic  size,  with  parts  of  the  heads  and 
paws  of  two  lions  at  its  feet.  This  is  the  statue  of  the 
Great  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  the  fragments  and  founda- 
tions are  all  that  remains  of  her  temple. 

''  Hulsen  Jid)n.  Mitth.  1895,  1-28. 
"  Guida  del  Palatino  134  sq. 
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VII. 

THE   GREAT   MOTHEIl   IN   ART,   LITERATURE,    AND   RELIGION. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  Great  Mother's  place  in  art 
and  literature,  and  of  her  significance  in  the  religious  move- 
ments of  her  world.  Of  purely  Asiatic  art  in  which  she  ap- 
pears, little  remains;  of  Asiatic  literature,  nothing;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  estimate  her  as  a  religious  force  before  she 
has  emerged  from  her  native  wilds.  As  to  Greece,  her  ap- 
pearances in  the  art  of  that  country  are  duplicated  in  Grae- 
co-Roman  art,  her  place  in  its  literature  is  altogether  insig- 
nificant, while  her  place  in  its  religion  has  perhaps  been 
sufficiently  noticed.  Hence  a  treatment  of  her  mainly  in 
the  Roman  world  will  serve  amply  to  illustrate  the  rela- 
tions in  question. 

The  main  elements  of  the  manifold  representations  of  the 
goddess  in  later  art  are  present  in  the  few  crude  remains 
which  are  purely  Asiatic.  On  the  north  slope  of  Mt.  Sipy- 
lus,  where  the  Mother  flourished,  four  miles  east  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Magnesia,  is  the  colossal  relief  which  was  for- 
merly called  Niobe,  but  which  is  now  recognized  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  Asiatic  goddess.  It  is  about  sixteen  feet 
high,  cut  out  crudely  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  represents 
a  female  figure  on  a  throne  with  arms  crossed  upon  her 
breast.  Its  position  in  a  frame  or  niche  makes  it  the  pro- 
totype of  the  reliefs,  so  common  in  later  times,  represent- 
ing the  divinity  in  an  aedicula.  Another  relief  near  the 
Tomb  of  Midas,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  city  of  Prym- 
nessus  in  Phrygia,  represents  the  goddess  seated,  with  the 
patera  in  her  left  hand;  and  still  another,  in  the  same  re 
gion,  about  seven  feet  high,  shows  her  upright,  accompa- 
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nied  by  two  lions,  one  on  either  side,  erect,  and  with  paws 
resting  on  her  shoulders  much  as  the  Mycenae  lions  rest 
theirs  on  the  column  in  the  famous  portal.  Not  far  from 
these  last  reliefs  was  discovered  a  rock  altar  with  the  in- 
scribed words  Matar  KubUe,  which  serves  not  only  to  iden- 
tify them  but  also  to  render  more  probable  the  belief  that 
the  so-called  Niobe  is  the  Asiatic  Mother.  All  these  reliefs 
are  in  soft  rock,  crudely  executed,  poorly  preserved,  and 
date  from  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  " 

A  second  stage  in  Asiatic  representations  may  be  seen  in 
remains  found  at  Cyme  in  Aeolis,  north  of  Smyrna.  They 
consist  of  a  statue  and  two  reliefs  of  seated  female  figures 
about  three  feet  high  on  blocks  of  stone  resembling  grave 
steles.  One  figure  is  in  a  quadrangular  niche  representing 
an  aedicula,  and  all  have  traces  showing  that  they  held  li- 
ons on  their  knees.  Small  terra-cottas  discovered  in  the 
same  place  also  show  the  presence  of  lions.  The  art  of  the 
Cyme  remains  is  an  advance  upon  that  of  the  larger  figures 
in  the  interior,  though  still  rough  and  unskilled,  and  rep- 
resents the  period  when  Greek  art  first  began  to  influence 
that  of  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor.  In  these  as  well  as  in 
the  colossal  figures  of  earlier  date  the  Mother  appears  in 
the  character  of  the  guardian  of  tombs.  '' 

The  contact  of  Greek  with  Asiatic  had  the  effect  not  only 
of  improving  the  art  of  the  latter  but  of  multiplying  it. 
The  appearances  of  the  Mother  in  art  before  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  B.  C.  are  very  rare,  and  it  is  only  from  the  Hel- 
lenistic age  that  her  figure  becomes  common  in  the  eastern 
world.  It  is  in  the  Roman  period,  however,  that  she  be- 
comes most  common.  The  original  types  of  Asia  Minor, 
with  all  the  numerous  types  developed  by  the  Greek  world, 
then  become  common  property,  and  under  the  Empire  her 
lineaments  are  familiar  in  every  part  of  the  known  world. 

'^Ramsay  Jour.  Hell.  Stud.  Ill  35-41;  V  24i;  Reinach  Bull,  de  Corr. 
Hell.  XIII  556. 

■"  Reinach  op.  cit.  543  sqq. 
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The  different  types  of  representation  of  the  Mother  and 
her  attributes  can  best  be  shown  by  passing  in  review  coins 
and  medallions  struck  in  Rome  and  the  provinces  after  the 
transfer  of  the  goddess  from  Pessinus.  The  fundamental 
type  shows  the  deity  seated  on  a  chair  or  throne,  rather 
fully  draped,  with  a  head-dress  which  is  usually  turreted, 
and  from  which  often  descends  over  the  shoulders  on  either 
side  a  veil.  '°  In  rare  instances  she  is  standing  instead  of 
sitting.  "  She  is  sometimes  at  the  doorway  or  in  the  interi- 
or of  a  shrine  or  temple.  '^  The  patera,  sometimes  in  the 
right  and  sometimes  in  the  left  ha,nd,  is  a  frequent  attri- 
bute. "  The  tympanum,  held  in  the  hand,  in  the  hollow  of 
the  arm,  serving  as  a  support  for  the  elbow  of  the  goddess 
as  she  leans  in  easy  attitude,  resting  at  her  side,  in  one  in- 
stance between  the  forefeet  of  a  lion,  is  still  more  fre- 
quent. *■'  The  cymbals  also  appear,  held  by  the  goddess  or 
suspended  from  a  tree  or  plant.  "'  The  scepter  is  another 
attribute.  "  The  lion  is  the  most  frequent  attribute  of  all. 
He  sits  at  her  side,  reclines  at  her  feet,  appears  behind 
her;  his  head  alone  appears,  or  his  front  alone  is  seen. 
The  goddess  rests  her  feet  upon  him  or  rests  a  foot  on  one 
lion  while  she  holds  others  suspended  by  the  neck  in  either 
hand,  sits  upon  one  while  he  bears  her  in  full  career,  is 
drawn  in  her  car  by  two  or  by  four  of  them.  Her  favorite 
position  is  on  her  throne  with  a  lion  on  either  side.  One 
representation  shows  a  lioness  nourishing  a  child,  which 
may  be  the  Mother  while  an   infant.  "    Various  attributes 

'OMi.  V141,  83i. 

"'  Coh.  IV  116, 137. 

^■'Ibid.  VIII  286,  9i. 

"  Mi.  IV  Supp!.  563,  84. 

"Coh.  II  431,  229;  Imhoof  Jo hrb.  Ill  295  sq.  taf.  9,  28;  Coh.  Ill  150, 
172;  Mi.  VII  Suppl.  400,  384:  Head  Ionia  256,  171. 

«5  Coh.  II  439,  305. 

"•  Ibid. 

"Mi.  I  371,  60;  Coh.  IV  116,  137;  III  1.50,  172;  Bab.  II  312,  3;  Coh.  IV 
115,  128;  Head  //.  N.  594;  Coh.  Ill  274,  354;  Bab.  II  566,  4;  Coh.  II  382, 
1139;  431,  229;  Coh.  Cat.  Greau  170,  2001. 
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such  as  branches  of  laurel  or  pine,  garlands  on  the  head  or 
in  the  hand,  poppies  and  ears  of  grain  or  the  horn  of  plen- 
ty in  the  hand,  trees  and  plants,  testify  to  her  connection 
with  the  fruits  of  the  field. '"  Attis  makes  his  appearance 
under  the  Empire,  though  less  frequently  than  might  be 
expected.  He  is  usually  standing,  but  is  found  reclining, 
or  leaning  against  the  pine;  he  wears  the  Phrygian  cap, 
bears  the  pedum  or  syrinx,  has  the  moon- sickle  across  his 
shoulders,  like  Men;  stands  in  front  of  the  Mother,  at  her 
side,  outside  her  temple,  or  with  her  in  her  chariot;  she 
places  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  *'  The  miraculous  drawing 
of  the  craft  up  the  Tiber  by  Claudia  is  also  represented. '" 
Isolated  instances  occur  of  the  goddess  leaning  against  a 
column,  stretching  forth  her  hand  toward  a  pillar,  of  a 
stag  in  the  field  of  the  coin,  of  signs  of  the  zodiac,  of  stars 
on  the  head  of  Attis.  **' 

In  seeking  to  gain  au  adequate  conception  of  the  place  of 
the  Mother  in  the  plastic  arts  we  may  be  aided  by  making 
rough  divisions  of  the  monuments  in  which  she  appears, 
and  observing  their  variety  and  extent.  They  may  be 
classified  as  coins,  reliefs,  statues  and  statuettes,  votive  of- 
ferings, sarcophagi,  household  objects  of  ornamental  value, 
cameos  or  gems,  mosaics,  and  paintings. 

The  first  coins  bearing  representations  of  the  Mother  are 
denarii  of  the  early  years  of  the  first  century  B.  C.  "  They 
are  comparatively  rare  for  two  centuries,  though  few  peri- 
ods of  prominent  rulers  in  the  Empire  are  without  an  ex- 

88  Coh.  Ill  16i,  295;  223,  101;  Mi.  VII  Suppl.  547,  289;  Cat.  Watcher  de 
3IaUheim  220,  2696;  Mi.  VII  Suppl.  400,  384;  Imh.  I.e.;  Mi.  IV  368,  988; 
Coh.  II  439,  305. 

83  Coh.  II  439,  306;  Wroth  Cat.  Gr.  Coins  of  Mysia  50,  236,  pi.  13,  7; 
Coh.  VIII  277,  26;  Havercamp  Alex.  Num.  pi.  7,  18;  Coh.  Ill  164,  295; 
Mi.  VII  Suppl.  645,  58;  Coh.  VIII  299,  212;  300,  214. 

90  Coh.  II  439, 307. 

9'  Ibid.  IV  116, 137;  Mi.  Ill  159,  708;  IV  102,  559;  Coh.  VIII  318,  362;  Mi, 
IV  391,  104. 

^"-  Bab.  I  526,  19.  I  395,  18  and  I  436,  14,  dating  from  104  and  89  B.  C, 
are  disputed. 
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ample.  The  short  reigns  only  fail  to  be  represented  among 
extant  coins  referring  to  the  Mother,  many  of  them  for  the 
reason  that  they  put  forth  little  coinage  of  any  kind.  The 
extant  specimens  of  the  Republic  are  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  bronze  becomes  frequent  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Empire.  The  appearance  of  the  Mother  in  coinage  is  most 
frequent  during  the  second  century  and  the  first  half  of 
the  third  century  A.  D.  It  is  rare  from  250  to  300,  and  does 
not  occur  in  the  fourth  century  except  in  a  number  of  con- 
torniates  which  are  ascribed  to  the  final  period  of  Pagan- 
ism. "'  Those  coins  of  the  Republic  which  bore  allusions 
to  the  cult  were  usually  commemorative,  such  as  those  of 
the  years  83,  69,  and  54,  which  were  struck  by  the  aediles 
in  memory  of  the  i)/er/a/e?i..s/a  celebrated  by  them.  "  The  ma- 
jority of  instances  of  the  Mother's  appearance  in  coinage 
of  the  Empire,  as  has  been  stated,  are  to  be  attributed 
only  to  general  favor. 

Representations  in  relief  may  be  divided  into  relief  on. 
the  friezes  of  sacred  buildings,  tomb  relief,  and  altar  re- 
lief. In  the  first  class,  the  goddess  appears  on  the  frieze 
of  the  treasure-house  of  the  Siphnians  at  Delphi  going  into 
battle  drawn  by  her  lions,  work  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.  "'  She  also  appears  riding  on  the  back 
of  a  lion  on  the  great  altar  at  Pergamum,  and  again  on  the 
frieze  at  Priene.  '"  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  her 
appearance  on  tomb  reliefs  in  the  archaic  period  of  art  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  transition  at  Cyme.  In  Italy,  the 
figure  of  Attis,  the  unfortunate  youth  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  his  beauty  and  strength,  representing  the  death  of  vege- 

'^Roscher'sLex.  11  291.J. 

"  Bab.  I  526,  19;  II  312,  3;  321,  13.  A  coin,  struck  by  Clodiu3  in  43 
B.  C,  contains  the  representation  of  a  Vestal,  which  Babelon  (I  354,  12) 
refers  to  Claudia  Quinta.  Cf .  p.  228  and  note  23.  It  may  be  said  with  equa^ 
reason  to  refer  to  the  Vestal  Claudia  who  is  often  confused  with  Claudia 
Quinta.     Val.  Max.  V  5,  6. 

9^Reinach  Rev.  Arch.  1895,  98  sq. 

•*Overbeck  Geseh.  d.  Griech.  Flast.  II  406. 
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tation  which  was  to  rise  again,  naturally  found  a  place  in 
tomb  relief.  He  is  represented  at  Brescia  with  his  chin 
supported  on  his  right  hand,  one  leg  carelessly  swung  be- 
fore the  other,  a  youth  in  meditation  and  sorrow.  "  The 
presence  of  an  inverted  torch  in  this  type  of  relief 
strengthens  the  allusion  to  death.  '*  Among  altar  reliefs 
one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  Claudia  Quinta  draw- 
ing with  her  fillet  the  ship  on  which  sits  the  enshrined  god- 
dess. It  is  dedicated  to  Matri  Deum  et  Navlsalviae.  '"  The 
representations  usually  incised,  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Mother  and  Attis  and  the  instruments  of  the  cult — the  pine, 
with  birds  in  its  foliage,  with  instruments  suspended  from 
its  branches,  with  Attis  leaning  against  it,  the  syrinx,  the 
straight  and  the  curved  pipe,  the  patera,  vases  of  various 
forms,  the  pilleus,  the  tiara,  the  tympanum,  cymbals,  and 
crotala,  the  lighted  torches,  inverse  or  transverse,  the 
heads  of  the  bull  or  the  ram,  the  animals  themselves;  the 
cock,  gallus,  asapla\r  on  the  designation  of  the  priests,  the 
sacrificial  knife,  the  Mother  herself  in  her  car  attended  by 
Attis — may  be  mentioned  here.  "°  Votive  offerings  are  nu- 
merous both  in  Greece  and  the  West.  Here  may  be  classed 
the  silver  image  presented  by  the  Archigallus  and  others  to 
the  college  of  the  cannophori  at  Ostia.  '  At  Arausio  in  Gal- 
lia Narbonensis  was  found  a  marble  fragment  inscribed  to 
the  Mother  and  bearing  the  delineation  of  a  hnman  foot. " 
A  coin  of  83  B.  C.  shows  the  goddess  and  a  deformed  hu- 
man foot.  '  Votive  offerings  in  the  form  of  reliefs  of  the 
deity  in  aediculae  were  common  in  the  Hieron  of  Epidaurus 
and  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  Italy.  The  latter 
average  about  35  by  25  centimeters,  and  present  the  deity 

^''  Dilt3chke  Ant  ike  Bildw.  in  Oheritalien  IV  35i,  359,  360,  380. 

»«Dutschke  ihid.  V  569. 

s'Helbig  CoU.  of  Antiq.  in  Rome  I  436. 

i°»  C.  I.  L.  VI  494-512;  XII 1569;  XIV  429. 

1  Ibid.  XIV  34-37. 

2  Ibid.  XII 1223. 

3  Bab.  I  526,  19. 
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in  most  instances  on  her  throne  with  modius  or  mural  crown 
and  full  drapery,  two  locks  of  hair  descending  on  either 
side  of  the  face,  the  tympanum  and  patera  in  her  hands, 
a  lion  on  her  knees  or  lions  at  her  side,  while  a  female  fig- 
ure with  a  torch,  or  a  youth,  stands  near,  ' 

As  examples  of  statues  may  be  mentioned  the  figure  in 
Visconti  Museo  Pio-C lenient ino,  fully  draped,  with  mural 
crown  and  veil,  seated  on  a  throne  and  resting  the  left  arm 
upon  the  tympanum,  the  similarly  clad  life-size  figure  found 
at  Formiae,  now  in  Copenhagen,  which  held  aloft  its  left 
hand  with  the  reins  of  the  lions,  the  statue  found  on  the 
Palatine,  and  the  statue  of  Attis  from  Ostia,  already  de- 
scribed. '  Statuettes  of  the  goddess  with  her  usual  attri- 
butes are  abundant  in  Italy,  "  and  a  group  in  bronze  repre- 
senting her  in  her  car  drawn  by  lions,  discovered  at  Rome, 
is   now  in   the  Metropolitan  Museum  in   New  York  City. 

Among  smaller  figures  may  be  cited  the  above-mentioned 
terra-cottas  of  Cyme  and  the  figurines  of  Attis  found  in  the 
necropolis  of  Amphipolis.  ' 

There  exists  at  least  one  sarcophagus  with  a  relief  show- 
ing the  Mother.  It  is  in  the  cloister  of  San  Lorenzo  Fuori 
le  Mura  at  Rome,  and  represents  a  procession  in  which  the 
Mother,  with  her  tympanum,  seated  on  a  throDe,  her  lions 
in  full  career  before  her,  is  borne  on  a  platform  by  a  com- 
pany of  twelve  men,  preceded  by  another  company  of  eight 
men  carrying  a  statue  of  Victory,  by  trumpeters,  and  a 
squad  of  elephants. 

On  a  lamp  from  Sparta  is  represented  Attis,  clad  in  a 
Greek  chlamys,  lying  under  a  tree,  with  pedum,  tympa- 
num, and  flutes. '    A  silver  vessel  in  the  museum  at  Avig- 

*Dut3chke  V  297,  594,  597,  603,  GOG,  727,  etc. 

^ MiinGo  Pio-Clem.  I  pi.  39;  Lanciani  ^w//(S  and  E.rcav.  137;  cf.  p. 
288. 

"DutschkeVSOl,  806,   929. 

'  BxlL  de  Corr.  Hell.  XIX  534. 

^Furtwangler  Saminl.  Sabouroff  I  taf.  75,  4. 
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non  found  near  Aries,  shows  on  its  handle  the  goddess  on 
her  throne  holding  a  basket  of  fruit.  "  The  heads  of  the 
Mother  and  Attis  were  used  as  decorations,  four  examples 
of  their  use  in  this  way  having  been  found  in  Gaul.  ^° 

Among  cameos  and  gems  are  to  be  mentioned  the  cameo 
in  Vienna  on  which  is  Livia  in  the  character  of  the  Mother, 
and  an  amethyst  with  Claudia  Quinta  and  the  ship.  " 

In  pictorial  representation  proper  the  Mother  appears  on 
a  lion  on  the  spina  of  a  circus  in  the  mosaic  of  Barce- 
lona. '^  She  is  also  represented  in  a  Pompeian  painting  in 
the  Naples  museum,  although  not  in  person.  In  the  large 
fresco  of  Zeus  and  Hera  on  Mt.  Ida,  the  mountain,  instead 
of  being  included  in  the  picture,  is  merely  suggested  by  the 
attributes  of  the  cult  of  the  Great  Idaean  Mother — a  col- 
umn is  painted,  on  which  sit  four  lions  and  around  which 
are  suspended  the  tympanum,  the  cj^mbals,  and  the  flute.  " 

The  abundance  and  variety  of  representations  of  the 
Mother  testify  to  the  favor  in  which  she  was  held  in  many 
lands;  but  during  all  the  centuries  represented  by  the  above 
cited  examples  there  appeared  no  really  great  work  of  art 
inspired  by  her.  The  reasons  are  obvious :  neither  the  land 
of  her  nativity  nor  of  her  adoption  possessed  an  artist  who 
could  have  created  a  great  work,  and  the  Greek,  who  alone 
could  have  given  her  a  place  beside  a  Zeus,  an  Athena,,  or 
a  Hermes,  refused  her  admittance  as  well  to  his  heart  as  to 
his  country  until  the  golden  age  of  art  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  Roman,  who  represented  her  as  ever  genial  and 
benignant,  would  have  made  her  the  subject  of  work  with 
more  power  to  attract  the  heart  than  the  Greek,  had  he 
possessed  the  power,  though  his  creation  might  not  have 
been  so  grandly  beautiful.     Both  the  Cybele  from  Formiae 

»  C.  I.  L.  XII  5697,  3. 
"Roscher's  Lex.  II  2925. 

"  Muller-Wies.  I  no.  379;  J.  Henry  Middleton  Lewis  Coll.  Qems  and 
Eings  72,  140. 
12  Hubner  Annales  1863,  160  pi.  D. 
"  Naples  Museum  no.  9559. 
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and  the  Cybele  described  by  Visconti  have  singular  pow- 
ers of  attraction,  poor  though  their  art  is. 

Hardly  more  can  be  said  of  the  influence  of  the  Mother's 
religion  in  literature.  For  reasons  identical  with  those  men- 
tioned above  in  accounting  for  the  absence  of  any  great 
monument  of  art,  there  was  little  of  the  beautiful  in  Greek 
literature  that  was  inspired  by  her.  The  comic  poets  rep- 
resent the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Athenians  and  of  the 
Greek  people  in  general.  Sophocles'  few  words,  however, 
show  the  conception  which  a  religious  Greek  had  of  the  es- 
sential character  of  the  Mother  while  as  yet  the  practices 
of  her  cult  were  not  present  to  his  sight;  '^  and  the  poetry 
which  could  be  inspired  by  her  as  the  Great  Mother  of  all 
creation  is  exemplified  in  the  few  verses  of  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius.  '^  In  Roman  literature  the  presence  of  the  Mother  is 
manifest  to  a  much  greater  degree.  The  story  of  Claudia 
Quinta  and  the  arrival  of  the  Mother  is  the  subject  of  some 
of  the  most  charming  passages  in  Roman  poetry,  and  car- 
ries the  spirit  of  poetry  with  it  even  into  prose  when  Livy 
recounts  it.  ^'''  But  above  all  is  the  poem  of  Catullus,  which 
is  not  only  the  greatest  poetry  inspired  by  the  cult  of  the 
Mother,  but  one  of  the  greatest  poems  in  the  literature  of 
the  Romans.  ''  These  passages  in  Roman  literature,  how- 
ever, while  they  have  to  do  with  the  cult  of  the  Mother, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  inspired  by  the  goddess  herself. 
The  poem  on  Attis  presents  the  horror-inspiring  side  of  the 
worship,  and  the  Claudia  story  does  not  depend  upon  the 
religion  of  the  Mother  for  its  power.  If  we  look  for  pas- 
sages inspired  by  real  religious  feeling,  showing  a  warmth 
of  sentiment,  Vergil  and  Claudian  alone  will  reward  our 
search.  The  story  of  the  Mother's  kindly  care  over  the 
ships  of  Aeneas,    her  appearance  in   Claudian  as  the   com- 

"  Phil.  389-391. 

"•  Arg.  I  lUO-8. 

"  Ovid  Fasti  IV  305-?47;  Sil.  Ital.  XVII  1-47;  Livy  XXIX  14. 

"  LXIII. 
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passionate  parent  of  Rome  and  the  benignant  Mother  of  all 
the  gods  show  something  of  sympathy,  and  are  at  least  con- 
trasts to  the  rough  onsets  of  Juvenal  and  the  obscene 
thrusts  of  Martial.  '**  But  when  all  is  said,  the  personality 
of  the  goddess  herself  seems  to  have  had  but  little  influence 
upon  literature.  Her  place  is  not  that  of  a  Venus,  who 
could  draw  a  beautiful  invocation  even  from  unbelieving  Lu- 
cretius, nor  of  a  Juno  or  a  Diana.  Here  again  reasons  read- 
ily suggest  themselves.  The  Mother  was  not,  like  other 
famed  divinities,  a  legacy  of  the  Greek  race,  and  the  Ro- 
man poet  had  no  rich  store  of  Greek  literature  inspired  by 
her  from  which  to  draW;  as  he  had  in  the  case  of  the  Olym- 
pian deities.  Further,  the  period  of  her  greatest  populari- 
ty came  only  after  the  golden  age  of  poetry  had  gone ;  and 
besides,  there  were  alwa.ys  the  Galll  and  a  sense  of  the  for- 
eign origin  of  the  religion  to  interfere  with  poetic  concep- 
tion. The  comparative  lack  of  great  literature  inspired  by 
the  Mother,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  indicative  of  a 
corresponding  lack  of  influence  in  a  religious  sphere,  but 
rather  as  an  accident  of  time. 

The  cult  of  the  Great  Mother  existed  at  Rome  two  years 
less  than  six  centuries,  and  was  the  oldest  of  the  group 
called  oriental  religions.  It  presents  the  unique  spectacle 
of  a  cult  the  date  and  circumstances  of  whose  rise  and  fall 
at  Rome  are  well  defined,  and  whose  course  can  be  followed 
from  century  to  century  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty.  In 
interpreting  the  phenomenon  of  its  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance we  shall  be  aided  by  taking  account  first  of  its  re- 
lation to  the  religions  among  which  it  was  received  and 
which  it  in  some  measure  displaced,  and  second  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  religion  which  in  turn  displaced  it. 

In  the  light  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Roman  religion, 
the  reception  of  the  Great  Mother  seems  at  first  sight  to 
be  the  initiative  in  a  course  which  did  not  make  for  the  wel- 

»^  Aen.  IX  77-122;  Claudian.   XV  120,  128;  XX  279-303. 
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fare  of  the  State  or  of  the  cause  of  religion.  It  has  even 
beea  called  an  event  "  making  in  fact  an  epoch  in  the  world's 
histor}'. "  "  But  too  much  emphasis  must  not  be  laid  on  the 
introduction  as  an  epoch-making  event.  Those  who  believe 
in  the  continuity  of  the  religious  ex^jerience  will  see  in  it 
not  so  much  a  cause  of  what  followed  as  an  effect  of  what 
preceded  it,  and  an  event  in  the  orderly  progress  of  the 
world's  religion  toward  its  end.  It  was  epoch- marking 
rather  than  epoch-making.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  religious  policy  of  Rom.e.  That  polic}^  had  been  from 
the  first  a  policy  not  only  of  toleration,  but  of  more  than 
toleration;  it  was  a  policy  of  invitation,  even  of  appropria- 
tion. It  successively  formed,  by  continual  addition,  the 
early  circle  of  old-Roman  divinities,  then  in  every  possible 
case,  as  Hellenic  influence  made  itself  felt,  introduced  and 
identified  with  them  the  Greek  divinities,  and  finallj',  when 
the  circle  of  Olympus  had  been  exhausted,  had  recourse  to 
the  Heilenized  orient.  Tlie  same  policy  would  have  wel- 
comed the  god  of  the  Christians  as  well  from  the  first  had 
he  not  been  a  jealous  god.  The  introduction  of  the  religion 
of  the  Mother  was  an  innovation  only  in  that  it  was  the 
first  eastern  non-Greek  religion  to  find  its  way  to  Rome. 
It  represented  no  change  of  poiicy. 

As  little  did  it  represent  a  change  of  direction  in  the 
line  of  development  of  religion  at  Rome.  The  policy  of  a 
people  is  the  outgrowth  of  its  needs.  The  religion  of  Numa 
was  purely  formal,  with  the  sole  intention  of  giving  the 
divinity  the  exact  measure  of  what  was  due  him  and  of  re- 
ceiving in  turn  the  exact  measure  of  what  was  due  from 
him.  The  gods  of  his  time  wej-e  vague,  far  away,  unimag- 
inable beings,  unapproachable  and  unsympathetic.  "When 
the  Roman  had  had  revealed  to  him  the  genial  gods  of 
Greece,  who  not  only  had  definite  shape,  but  had  appeared 
to  mortals  and  communicated  with  them,  the  natural  conse- 
quence was  his  adoption  of  them.     They  brought  the  un- 

'"  Mommsen  III  lio. 
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seen  world  nearer  to  him,  and  satisfied  in  some  small  meas- 
ure his  natural  human  longing  for  a  more  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  divine.  In  like  manner  when  the  oriental  re- 
ligions, among  them  that  of  the  Mother,  came  to  him 
with  their  mysticism,  offering  him  the  means  by  which  to 
come  another  step  nearer  divinity,  he  felt  the  want  of  his 
soul  still  better  satisfied,  and  eagerly  granted  the  new  dei- 
ties a  place  among  the  old.  The  more  conservative,  hostile 
to  the  new  faiths,  called  them  superstitiones,  and  the  pres- 
ent time  uses  the  same  term  when  comparing  them  to  the 
old-Roman  faiths,  and  assumes  that  they  represented  a  de- 
cadence; but  whatever  were  the  abuses  which  gathered 
about  them,  they  gave  the  worshiper  hope  of  drawing  near- 
er the  divine,  of  being  able  to  do  something  for  his  soul, 
and  represented  an  advance  on  mere  formalism.  The  re- 
ligious revival  of  the  first  century  A.  D.  brought  hosts  of 
worshipers  to  the  Mother  and  the  Egyptian  divinities,  while 
the  gods  of  the  old  regime  fell  into  the  background.  With 
the  newer  faiths  there  was  mysticism,  there  was  asceticism, 
and  one  could,  as  it  were,  put  the  divine  in  his  debt.  There 
was  purification,  and  the  peace  that  follows  it.  The  priests 
of  the  ^Mother  and  Isis  were  so  many  Pagan  monks.  The 
next  step  of  the  worshiper  toward  the  divine  was  to  be 
Christianity  itself. 

The  change  from  old-Roman  to  Graeco-Roman  gods,  the 
rise  of  the  eastern  religions,  and  the  triumph  of  Christiani- 
ty are  thus  the  successive  steps  in  an  orderly  progression. 
The  distance  between  the  last  two  was  infinitely  greater 
than  the  other  steps,  and  was  traversed  with  infinitely 
greater  difficulty.  Christianity  refused  to  share  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  State  with  Paganism,  for  such  a  course  meant 
the  compromise  of  its  purity.  Paganism  would  not  give  up 
the  rights  it  possessed  by  reason  of  the  tradition  of  centu- 
ries, and  a  struggle  began,  the  representatives  of  the  old 
system  being  principally  Isis,  Mithras,  and  the  Great 
Mother. 
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Aside  from  the  fact  that  these  religions  were  traditional 
and  established  faiths,  there  were  two  causes  which  con- 
tributed to  the  tenacity  with  which  they  maintained  their 
places  in  the  last  century  of  their  existence.  One  was  the 
continual  strife  within  the  Church  itself,  which  could  not 
but  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  its  appeal  to  the  non-Chris- 
tian population.  The  strife  of  the  Arian  controversy,  the 
persecution  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger  sects,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  struggles  between  pope  and  anti-pope  which 
bathed  the  streets  of  Rome  in  blood  and  even  strewed  the 
floors  of  churches  with  the  slain,  were  little  calculated  to 
undermine  the  faith  of  the  Pagan  in  his  own  gods.  Vetti- 
us  Agorius  Praetextatus,  one  of  the  last  great  defenders 
of  the  old  religion,  was  entrusted  with  the  suppression  of 
Christian  riots.  But  the  other  cause  was  greater,  and  was 
found  in  the  character  of  the  resisting  religions.  They  of- 
fered, at  least  in  a  superficial  way,  the  same  advantages 
which  were  offered  by  the  new  religion  itself.  Those  doc- 
trines of  asceticism,  sacrifice,  purification,  and  salvation 
which  had  from  the  beginning  belonged  to  the  mystic  re- 
ligions to  some  extent,  now  began  to  be  put  forward  in  con- 
scious rivalry  with  Christianity.  Philosophy  was  called  in 
to  invest  the  old  myths  and  ceremonies  with  reasonable- 
ness. The  old  and  the  new  systems  had  so  many  points  in 
common,  especially  those  which  appeal  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  that  the  passage  from  the 
ranks  of  Paganism  to  those  of  Christianity  was  facilitated 
even  before  the  former  had  fallen,  and  was  made  doubly 
easy  when  its  cause  had  at  length  been  proven  hopeless. 
It  is  thus  that  the  oriental  faiths,  despite  the  reproach 
which  their  abuses  and  the  word  super  slit  iones  have  attached 
to  them,  despite  the  desperate  struggle  they  made  for  ex- 
istence, may  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  make  straight 
the  way  for  Christianity. 

The  Great  Mother  was  not  the  least  of  the  contributors 
to  the  new  faith  for  the  very  reason  that  she  was  one  of  its 
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most  obstinate  enemies.  She  had  early  made  her  opponents 
feel  the  weight  of  her  antagonism.  About  180  A.  D.  Saint 
Symphorian  was  arrested  and  martyred  for  refusing  to  do 
obeisance  to  her  as  she  passed  in  procession.  ^°  A  fanatical 
Christian  soldier  who  burned  her  temple  in  Amasia  in  Pon- 
tus,  and  two  Christians  who  overturned  her  altar  at  Pessi- 
nus,  met  the  same  fate.  -'  She  is  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  attacks  of  Arnobius,  Maternus,  and  Augustine, 
and  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  chief  actors  in  the  last  ap- 
pearance of  Paganism  before  the  public.  The  resemblances 
which  her  religion  bore  to  Christianity  may  have  been  su- 
perficial, but  they  were  such  as  to  enable  her  to  offer  to  the 
ordinary  worshiper  of  her  time  the  same  benefits  which 
were  offered  by  it.  There  v;as  the  scourge  and  the  knife 
for  the  ascetic  priest,  the  fast  for  the  self-denying,  the  life 
of  chastity  for  the  consecrated  as  well  in  her  service  as  in 
the  service  of  the  Christian  religion.  Her  religion  also 
made  its  pretense  to  virtue  in  its  demand  of  chastity  and 
temperance  on  the  part  of  its  ministers.  Her  cult  was  one 
of  gladness  to  the  populace  in  its  games  and  festivities. 
She  was  always  benignant;  no  thunderbolts  were  thrown 
from  her  hand  to  terrify  her  people.  If  the  Christians  could 
be  purified  and  absolved  from  sin,  she  also  could  offer  her 
subjects  the  means  of  purification.  If  there  was  a  death 
and  a  resurrection  in  their  religion,  there  was  something  in 
hers  also  which  at  least  faintly  resembled  it.  Her  devotees 
as  well  as  the  Christians  could  receive  salvation,  o-wrr/pta. 
The  day  which  symbolized  it  was  the  Hilaria — 'lAaptV  eopW/v 

OTrep  khrjXov  rrjv  e^  "A Sou  ytyovvuiv  rifxCiv  aaDTTjpiav.  "^    The  Lcivatio  was 

his  Easter.  Half  a  century  after  the  Lavatio  ceased  to  be 
celebrated,  the  Fasti  Silvii  record  Resui-rectio  as  occurring 
that  year  on  the  date  of  the  ancient  celebration,  with  the 

^''Ruinart  Acta  Mart.  68. 

2'  Marangoni  Delle  Cose  Gentilesche  e  Profane  208  and  259.    Ruinar  t 
op.  cit.  339  sq. 
^-Damasc.  Vita  Isklori  in  Photiu3  p .  3i")  a,  Bekk. 
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comment:  Lavationem  veteres  nominahant.  The  advocates 
and  defenders  of  the  Mother  could  even  go  so  far  as  to  par- 
allel the  Virgin  herself  in  their  divinity.  The  Mother  too 
was  at  the  same  time  a  mother  and  a  virgin — the  ■jrupOivo': 
aiirjToip  of  Julian  " — for  the  conception  of  Atiis  was  not  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Indeed,  as  such  she  had  a 
irapBivwv.  "  Her  son,  too,  rose  from  the  dead.  A  tempter 
in  the  person  of  a  rhetorician  tried  to  draw  an  African 
bishop  into  a  discussion  of  the  similarity  between  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  and  the  Mother  of  God.  "  The  mere 
title  Mater  Dei,  then  coming  into  frequent  use,  would  in- 
stantly provoke  a  comparison  with  the  iJater  Deum,  and  the 
formal  bestowal  of  the  former  title  on  the  Virgin  in  council 
in  430  A.  D.  might  well  have  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  Pagans 
like  despoiling  their  fallen  goddess  of  even  her  title.  The 
temple  of  the  Mother  in  Cyzicus  was  converted  into  a 
church  of  the  Virgin,  a  fate  likely  to  have  befallen  every 
temple  of  the  goddess  not  destroyed  by  the  zeal  of  fanat- 
ics. '"  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  was  supposed 
to  have  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  another  temple,  and  Santa 
Maria  Rotunda,  the  mediaeval  Pantheon,  was  long  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  a  sanctuary  of  the  Mother.  " 

Such  were  some  of  the  features  which  enabled  the  Moth- 
er to  prolong  her  resistance  to  the  new  religion.  When 
the  contest  had  proven  fruitless  and  her  worshipers  were 
more  directly  open  to  the  appeals  of  Christianity  their  tran- 
sition to  the  new  faith  was  made  easier  by  their  familiarity 
with  what  was  common,  or  what  to  them  seemed  to  be  com- 
mon to  the  two  religions.  They  learned  the  doctrine  of  a 
truer  self-devotion,  found  the  way  to  a  deeper  puritication, 
a  more  lasting   and  complete  a-wT-qpui,   a  greater  depth   of 

-'3  Or.  V  166  B. 

^*Athen.  JSTitth.  VII  1-58,  inscription. 

"Isidor.  Ep.  IV  31,  28. 

'-"'■Schultze  Unterg.  des  Jleid.  II  301  sq. 

"  MlrahiUa  30,  16,  and  19. 
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peace,  a  nearer  relation  to  the  divine.  The  Easter  was  a 
better  version  of  the  Lavatio,  the  ATater  Dei  and  her  son 
more  than  a  substitute  for  the  Mater  Deum  and  Attis.  ^^ 

''^A.  Haakh  Stuttgarter  Philolog.  Vers.  1857  holds  that  the  modern 
Carnival  is  a  survival  of  the  Hilaria.  Andreas  Fulvius  I,  De  Ostia,  com- 
ments as  follows  on  the  Lavatio:  qui  lavandi  mos  servatur  hodie  Bo~ 
niae  in  lavandis  pedibus  imaginis  Salvatoris  dum  gestatur  per  ur~ 
hem  mense  AugusU.  Cf.  Marangoni  Delle  Cose  Gentilesche  e  Profane 
93  sqq.,  who  attributes  the  institution  of  this  festival  to  one  of  the  early- 
popes. 
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EINLEITUNG. 


1.  Die  vorlie^ende  Arbeit  ist  der  erste  Teil  eines  Ver- 
suclis,  das  Adjectiv  auf  dem  Gesamtgebiete  des  Altsachsischen 
—  also  nicht  allein  irn  Heliand  —  in  all  seinen  Erscheinungs- 
formen  darzustellen.  Gerne  bekenne  ich  micli  schon  ausserlich 
durch  Titel  uiid  Anorduung  des  Stoffes  mit  der  von  Ries*  ge- 
forderten  Eintoilung  dor  Grammatik  und  ihrer  Abgrenzung  ge- 
gen  die  Stilistik  einvorstanden :  ein  zweiter  Teil  der  Unter- 
suchung  soil  die  syntaktischen  Verwendungsweisen  des  Adjec- 
tivs  behandeln;  derselbe  soil  in  etwa  Jahresfrist  erscheinen  ;  und 
womoglich  wird  den  beiden  granimatisclien  Untersuehungen 
nocli  eine  solche  liber  das  Adjectiv  im  Altsachsischen  als  stilis- 
tisches  Hilfsraittel  nachfolgen. 

2.  Die  Wortlehre  schliesst  sich  im  wesentlichen  der  An- 
ordnung  in  Holthausons  Altisl.  Elementarbuch  (Weimar  1895) 
an.  In  der  AVortbildang,  die  fiir  das  Altsachsische  seit  Grimm 
keine  geschlossene  und  auch  kaum  die  gebiihrende  Behandlung 
erhalten  hat,  folge  ich  der  zweiten  Abteilung  von  Wihnanns' 
Deutscher  Grammatik  (2.  Aufl.,  Strassburg  1899),  die  nach 
Paragraphen  angefiihrt  wird  ;  im  Gegensatz  zu  Wihnanns  habe 
ich  in  dem  engeren  Rahmen  meiner  Arbeit  durchweg  moglich- 
ste  Vollstandigkeit  angestrebt.  Nach  Paragraphen  angefiihrt 
erscheint  auch  Kluges  Nominale  Stammbildungslehre  der  alt- 
germanischen  Dialekte,  2.  Autl.,  Halle  1899  (Kluge).  Verweise 
auf  Grimms  Deutsche  Grammatik  (Grimm)  geschehen  nach 
dem  neuen  Abdruck  (Band  II  besorgt  von  Scherer,  III  und  IV 
von  Roethe-Schroeder, Berlin-Giitersloh  1879 — 1899),aber  nacli 
den  Seitenzahlen  des   ersten  Abdrucks.     Nach  Paragraphen 


■John  Ries,  Was  ist  Syntax?    Marburg  1891. 
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fiihre  ich  ferner  an  Streitbergs  Urgermanische  Grammatik 
(Heidelberg  1896)  als  U.  G,,  Holthausens  Altsachsisches  Ele- 
mentarbuch  (Heidelberg  1899)  als  Holth.,  Behaghels  Syntax 
des  Heliand  (Wien  1898)  als  Behaghel.  Die  Verweise  auf 
Kluges  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache 
(Kluge  Etw.)  beziehen  sich  auf  die  secliste  Auflage  (Strass- 
burg  1899). 

3.  Die  Versangaben  zum  Heliand  sind  die  in  Sievers' 
Ausgabe  (Halle  1878);  wo  nicht  C  (=Cottonianus)  vermerkt, 
entstammen  die  Belege  dem  M  (Monacensis);  wo  eine  langere 
Reihe  von  Angaben  aus  dem  Heliand  zu  machen  war,  sind  die 
Belege  aus  M  durch  Semikolon  geschieden,  die  aus  C  durch 
Querstrich  verbunden.  Gen.  bedeutet  die  Genesisbruchstiicke 
nach  Zangemeister-Braune,  Bruchstiicke  der  altsachsischen 
Bibeldichtung  aus  der  Bibliotheca  Palatina,  Heidelberg  1894. 
Fiir  die  Kleineren  Denkmaler  (Kl.  Denkm.)  istWadstein,Klei- 
nere  altsachsische  Sprachdenkmaler  (Norden  1899)  zu  Grunde 
gelegt ;  das  vorziigliche  Glossar  der  Ausgabe  hat  mir  bei  meiner 
Arbeit  unschatzbare  Dienste  geleistet.  Wo  ein  genauer  Ver- 
weis  erforderlich,  geschieht  das  durch  Seiten-  und  Zeilenangabe 
(z.  B.  W  15,  12=Wadstein,  Seite  15,  Zeile  12).  Die  Abkiirzun- 
gen  sind  die  von  Wadstein  gebrauchten  ;  nur  verwende  ich  fiir 
die  Merseburger  Glossen  Mg  (da  M=Monacensis);  die  iibrigen 
fiihre  ich  hier  auf:  A  (Abecedarium  Nordmannicum),  B  (Ho- 
milie  Bedas),  Bs  (Beichtspiegel),  E  (Eltener  Glossen), 
Ee  (Essener  Evangeliarglossen),  Eh  (Essener  Heberolle), 
Fh  ( Freckenhorster  Heberolle),  G  (Gregoriusglossen), 
Gh  (Gandersheimer  Glossen),  I  (Indiculus  superstitio- 
num),  L  (Lamspringer  Glossen),  Lv  (Leidener  Vegetius- 
glossen),  Mg  (Merseburger  Glossen),  P  (St.  Petrier  Glossen), 
Pp  (Pariser  Prudentiusglossen),  Pa  (Psalmenauslegung),  Pw 
(Werdener  Prudentiusglossen),  S  (Strassburger  Glossen),  Sf 
(Segensformeln),  T  (Taufgelobnis),  Vo  (Oxforder  Vergilglos- 
sen),  Vw  (Wiener  Vergilglossen),  Wh  (Werdener  Heberolle). 

Die  iibrigen  Abkiirzungen  sind  die  gewohnhchen  oder  er- 
klaren  sich  leicht  aus  dem  Zusammenhang. 
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4.  NormpJisiert  liabe  ich,  besonders  in  der  Wortbildungs- 
lehre,  Einzelworter  und  zwar  in  der  Weise  von  Holthausens 
Altsiichs.  Elementarbuch*.  Wo  dagegen  ein  liingerer  Beleg  zu 
geben  ist,  erfolgt  der  Abdruck  genau  nach  den  Ausgal)en ;  nur 
Bind  die  unnotigen  und  meist  falschen  Accente  der  Originale 
weggelassen.  In  eckigen  Klamraern  erscheinen  wie  in  Wad- 
steins  Ausgabe  die  hochdeutsclien  Glossen  in  den  Kleineren 
Denkmjilern. 

*  Zn  meinem  Bedauern  habe  ich  mieh  dazu  verstehen  miissen,  fur 
die  stimaihai'te  labiale  land  dentale  Spirans  hh  Mndidh  einziisetzen,  da  die 
Beseiiaftung  der  entsprechenden  gestrichenen  Tj^pen  die  ohnehin  un- 
liebsam  hinausgeschobene  Vollendung  des  Druckes  noch  langer  ver- 
zogrert  biitte. 
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FORMENLEHRE. 


FLEXION. 


5.  Hiezu  ist  nach  W.  Schliiter  in  Dieters  Laut-  und 
Formenlehre  deraltgermanischenDialekte  (Berlin  1898—1899) 
und  Holthausens  Altsachsischem  Elementarbuch  §  §  349 — 379 
hier  nichts  nachzutragen. 

BILDUNGSLEHPvE. 

ABLEITUNG. 

Adjectiva  ohne  Ableitungssilben. 

(Wilmanns  II  307-319;  Kluge  1G9-175;  179-1S3;  231-232). 

0.  Weitaus  die  grosste  Zalil  der  as.  Adjectiva  gehoren 
zu  den  a-Stammen,  primiire  wie  abgeleitete ;  z.  B.  hwit  'weiss'; 
bomin  'holzern';  himilisk  'himmlisch'.  Ebenso  kommen  die 
;a-Stamme,  mit  denen  die  auf  -i-  zusammengefallen  sind,  pri- 
mar  und  secundar  vor  :  middi  'mittler';  odmodi  'demiitig'.  u- 
Stiimme  erscheinen  nur  primiir.  Deutlich  erweist  sich  as.  als 
solcher  nur  noch  das  indeclinable  filu  'viel',  got  filu,  gr,  -n-oXv, 
Aus  andern  germanischen  Dialekten  und  indogermanischen 
Spraclien  erliellen  als  urspriingliche  it-Stamme  :  engi  'eng',  got. 
aggwus  (lat.  angustus,  gr. ayx<^  'schniire  zu');  glau  'klug',  got. 
glaggwus;  hard  'hart',  got.  hardus,  gr.  Kpan'?;  thiori<cf^  thorri, 
^thurri  'diirr',  got.  Vaursus  (Holth.  332  A.  1),  ^w/^ro adv.  'selir', 
got  tulgus  'fest';  quik  'lebendig',  ae.  cwucu,  cucu;  thunni  'diinn', 
ai.  tanHs  'lang',  gr.  Taw-  (vgl.  lat.  tenuis<tenv-is)', swoti  'siiss',  ai. 
swddu,  gr.  v^v<;;  vielleicht  flat  'flach'  zu  gr.  TrXari;??  Nach  Kluge 
ISldiirfte  man  als  alte  w-Stamme  betrachten:  drobhi  'triibe'; 
fast,  festi  'fest';  fuht  'feucht'  (vgl.  U.  G.  129,  4);  Strang  'stark'* 
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swdri  'schwer';  tragi  P\v,  S  'triige';  thunni  'diinn';  ivodhi  'ange- 
nehm';  [ahd.  zdhi  Pw  *zahe'].  Im  Declinationssystem  sind 
dicse  zu  den  {w)a-  und  ja-Stammen  iibergetretea. 

ADJECTIVA   NEBEN   STARKEX   VERBEN. 
(Wilmanns  11309-310.) 

7.  a-Stamme,  Mit  Priisens vocal :  grim  'grimmig',  ahd. 
grijnirni),  zu  mlid.  grimmen;  siok  'siech',  got.  sinks,  zu  got. 
siuJcan.  —  Mit  Vocal  des  sing,  praet. :  6^e^ 'glanzend',  zu  blt- 
kan;  frod  'klug',  got.  /"roi's,  zu  got.  fra]>jan;  gram'gTSini',  'feind- 
licli',  zu  mhd.  grimmen  (vgl.  grim);  16s  'los',  zu  far-liosan.;  rod 
*rot',  got.  mwl's,  zu  ae.  rcodan,  gv.  ipcvOo)-^  wek  'schwach',  zu 
wtkan.  —  Mit  Vocal  des  part,  praet.:  dol  'thoricht',  zu  for-dwelan 
(vgl.  got.  dwals,  zum  sing,  praet.);  bi-fang  'umfangen  von',  zu 
bi-fdhan;  hoi  'liohl'  (< 'bergend'),  zu  helan.  —  Mit  im  Verb 
niclit  ersclieinenden  Ablautstufen :  lat  'triige',  zu  Idtan;  gi- 
nog  'genug',  got.  ga-nOhs,  zu  got.  ga-nah.  —  Mit  modificiertem 
Auslaut :  krumb  'krumm',  zu  mhd.  krimpfen.  —  Mit  germ, 
('schwundstufigem',  s.  U.  G.  96)  e:  war  'wahr',ahd.  wdri,  zu  V 
wes,  s.  Kluge  Etw. 

8.  ja-{i~,  U-)  Stamme.  Mit  Priisensvocal :  rtpi  'reif,  zu 
ae.  ripan.  — Mit  Vocal  des  sing  praet. :  bi-tharbhi  'niitzlich',  zu 
tharf.  —  Mit  Vocal  des  pi.  praet. :  drugi  'triigerisch',  zu  bi- 
driogan;  luggi  'liignerisch',  zu  liogan;  nutli  'niitzlich',  zu  nio- 
tan.  —  Mit  Vocal  des  part,  praet.:  ant-heti  'versprochen',  'ver- 
lobt',  zu  ant-hetan;  ^thorri  'diirr',  got.  ]>aursus,  vgl.  got. 
yaursnan. — Mit  germ,  (schwundstufigem',  s.  U.  G.  96)  e: 
swdri  'schwer',  zu  ahd.  siucran  'wehe  thun',  'schwiiren';  tragi 
Pw,  S  'triige',  zu  tregan  *leid  sein'. 

ADJECTIVA  NEBEN  SCHWACHEN  VERBEN. 

(Wilmanns  II  311.) 

9.  Das  Verhaltnis  zwischen  Adjectiv-  und  Verbalstamm. 
ist  hier  in  der  Kegel  loser  als  bei  den  starken  Verben ;  oft  ist 
das  Verb  abgeleitet.     Die  Belege  folgen  hier  alphabetisch. 
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a-Stiimme:  (wahs-)  blank '{vjcichs-)gelh\  zu  nhd.  blinken; 
blind  'blind',  zu  ahd.  blenten;  diop  'tie!',  got.  diups,  zu  got. 
ddupjan;  (god-)  for  (a)  ht  '(gottes)fiirclitig',  zu  forhtian  und  V 
perk  mit  participialem  t;  horsk  'klug',  zu  got.  and-hruskan  'er- 
forschen'  (U.  G.  82  Anm.);  /irdr 'riihrig',  zu  ae.  hrorian,  got. 
*hrozjan;  liof  lieb',  zu  gi-l6bian;  skarp  'scharf,  zu  ahd.  scre- 
von  und  scarbon;  stark  'stark',  zu  got.  ga-staurknan,  ahd.  stor- 
chanen;  gi-tal  'schnell',  ahd.  ga-zal,  zu  tellian,  talon,  V  del  del 
dl  wie  in  lat.  dolus,  gr.  SatSaAos  8r}\ioixa.i  u.  a.;  wand  'veranderlich' 
zu  wendian. 

ja-{i-,  U-)  Stamrae:  un-fodi  'unersattlich',  zu  fodian;  gi- 
frdgi  'kuiid',  zu  frdgon;  hrimvi  'traurig',  zuhriuwon;  s6mi'j)SiS- 
send',  zu  ae.  seman  <  ^somjan;  spdhi  'klug',  zu  ahd.  spehon; 
spildi  Verschwenderisch',  zuae.  spillan;  triuwi  'treu',  zu  trudn; 
thunni  'diinn',  zu  got.  Yanjan,  ahd.  dennen  und  donen;  ana- 
wdni  Verdachtig',  zu  wdnian,  oder  auch  als  denominative  Ab- 
leitung  zn  Substantiv  lodn  (s.  §  10). 

DENOMINATIVE  ADJECTIVA  AUF  -i- 

(Wilmanns  II  312.) 

10.  Ohne  Bedeutungswandel  tritt  -ja-  an  einige  idg.  o- 
Stamme;  z.  B.  middi  'mittler'  zu  ^medo,  vgl.  ahd.  metal,  me- 
tamo  (aber  ai.  mddhyas,  lat.  medius);  niuwi  'neu'  zu  gr.  ve^os, 
lat.  novus, 

Wahrend  andere  Dialekte,  vorab  Ahd.,  neben  a-Stammen 
oftmals  secundiire  Bildungen  auf  -ja-  zeigen,  zieht  das  As.  ent- 
Bchieden  die  einfachen  Formen  vor  (vgl.  auch  §  31  f.);  je- 
doch  erscheinen  auch Doppelformen,  wie  blcdh  (erwiesen  durch 
Comparativ  blodhora  und  jM  4872)  —  blodhi  'blode';  fast  —  festi 
*iest\hren — hreni  'rein';  skir — skiri  ^rem^ ;swidh — sividhi  'stark'; 
torn — tomi 'irei  von';  therp  —  thervi  'ungesauert'.  Composita 
verlangen  as.  immer  den  reinen  Stamm :  slidhword,  thristmdd, 
fekanl'iko. 

a-Stamme,  wo  andere  Dialecte  -ja-  oder  Doppelformen  ha- 
ben:  aW 'alt',  got.  alpeis;  fagar  'schon',  ahd.  fagar{i);    fern 
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*alt',  got.  fairneis,  ahd.  virni;  gem  'begierig',  alul.  gernl;  her 
'hehr'j  alul.  hSri;  sharp  'scharf,  alul.  scarph{i);  Strang  'stark', 
ahd.  strengi;  ^ibkil 'uheV,  ahd.  uhil{i);  lodr  \vahi'\  ahd.  ivdri; 
will  'heilig',  alid.  wih{i);  wis  Sveise',  ahd.  wisi. 

Umgekehrt  zeigt  das  As.  nur  i  neben  Doppclform  im  Ahd. 
in  sitbhari  'sauber',  ahd.  subar{i).  Vgl.  auch  unten  §  14,  5: 
blidlii,  blodhii),  swidh{i) , 

i-Formen  nobeu  Substantiven :  edili  'eilel'  zu  ahd.  adal  n., 
riki  'machtig'  zu  got.  reiks;  slidlii  'verderbhch'  zu  got.  slei]>a; 
sprdki  'Sprache  habcnd'  zu  sjyrdka;  stori  'gross'  zu  got.  siiur; 
swigli  'glanzend'  zu  ae.  swe^l  'Himmer;  ana-wdni  'verdachtig' 
zu  wan  (s.  §  9,  EndQ) ;iv6sli'  wiist'  zu  ahd.  wuost.  —  Nebeii  Ad- 
verb: nidhiri  'untercr'  zu  nidhar. 

As.  i-  Bildungen  neben  anderen  Ableitungssilben  :  fredhi 
'abtriinnig',  ahd.  frcidig;  hrivwi  'traurig' neben /^r^^/^t•/<7;sj>d/^i 
'spanisch'  neben  ^spdnisk;  toini  'frei  von'  uehontoniig;  thdhi 
'irden'  neben  thdhin. 

ZUSAMJiaNUILDUNGHN  AUP  -a-  UXD  -/a-.' 

(Wilmanns  11  313;  Kluge  176-177). 

11.  Wie  das  Ahd.  zeigt  audi  das  As.  in  don  sog.  Bahu- 
vrihibildungen  (mutierten  Composita)  VorHebe  fiir  das  -ja-Sul- 
fix  in  nominalen  Zusammensetzungen  und  Schwanken  zwi- 
schen  -a-  und  -ja-  bei  Partikelcomposita. 

Zusammensotzung  mit  Nomen,  Pronomen  und  Zahhvort: 
bodan-brdwi  'triefiiugig'  zu  brdha  'Braue';  fitil-fot  f  Vo,  an  ei- 
nerS telle alsUebersetzung  von  pe<«7ws=  'diirr',  'magcr',aneiner 
andcrn  von  vestigia  alba  primi  pedis=  'weissfiissig'  {fidl,  ahd. 
fezzil,  'Teil  des  untern  Pferdebeines',  vgh  Wilmanns  II  208,2), 
zu  fot;  helag-ferah  'eine  heilige  Scele  habend',  sowie  mid-firi  'in 
der  Mitte  des  Lebens  stehend'  zu  ferah  'Geist',  'Leben';  wandal- 
huti  'die  Haut  verwandelnd',  'verschlagen'  zu  hUt  'Plaut';  eli- 
lendi  'fremd'  zu  land  'Land';  6d-m6di  'deraiitig'  und  slidh-mod 
'grimmen  Sinnes'  zu  mod  'Sinn';  god-sprdki  'wohlredend*  zu 
sprdka  'Sprache';  en-wordi  'eiustimmig'  und  sltdh-wurdi  'bos- 
redend'  zu  word'WorV. 
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Partikel-Composita :  missi-faro  'bunt'  zu  farawi  *Farbe';5'i- 
garu  'fertig'  zu  garu  'bereit';  bi-lang  'hinreichend',  'verbun- 
•  den,  (engl.  to  belong)  und  gi-lang  *sich  erstreckend'  zu  lang 
'lang';  ge-lik  'gleich'  zu  lik  'Korper',  'Fleisch',  vgl.  jedoch 
§  43,1;  gc-lub?d  'willig'  zu  ae.  lufe  'Liebe'  (Heynes  Conjectur); 
gi-mako  'Genosse',  un-gi-mak  'ieindlich' ;  un-gi-met  'unangemes- 
sen',zu  ahd.  mez  'Mass';  [ahd.  ab-skelli  'alhevn'^;  gi-swdsi  'ver- 
biindet'  zu  swds  'blutsverwandt';  gi-triuwi  'getreu'  zu  triuwi 
*treu';  ana-wdni  'verdachtig'  zu  wan  'Hoffnung',  'Glaube';  gi- 
war  'gewahr'  zu  war  'vorsichtig';  gi-wdri  'wahrhaft'  zu  war 
Vahr'. 

Die  lik-,  fald-  und  mocZ-Bildungen  behandeln  §  §  36,  2;  37; 
43-47  (Composition.) 

ISOLIERTE  ADJECTIVA. 

(Wilmanns  II  317-318.) 

12.  Unter  isolierten  Adjectiven  sind  solche  zu  veretehen, 
die  kein  im  Germanischen  lebendiges  Ableitungssuffix  zeigen 
und  auch  nicht  fiihlbar  mit  Nominal-  und  Verbalstammen  in 
Bezieliung  stehen.  Sic  erscheinen  hier  nach  dem  Auslaut  ge- 
ordnet  (vgl.  Wilmanns  II  170). 

13.  a-Stamme.  —  1.  auf  Vocal,  j,  w:  bldo  'blau',  ahd. 
bldo  bldwer,  1.  fldvus?  frd  frd  'froh',  gen.  *frdwes,  frdhes;  fri 
(-lik)  'freigeboren',  'lieblich',  got.  freis;  glao  'klug',  got.  glagg- 
wus;  Cappul-Jgre  'grau',  ahd.  grdo;  lire  'wild',  ae.  hreofwj, 
Stamm  *kraw  (vgl.  gr.  xpeas,  lat.  caro  <  carvo,  cruor);  quik 
'lebendig',  got.  gius,  lat.  vivus;  sleu  'stumpf,  'feige',  zu  lat. 

laeVUS,  gr.   Aatos  <   Xat/rd?. 

2.  auf  I:  smal  'klein',  got  smals;  snel  'rasch',  'kvihn',  ahd. 

snel  {<l  +  n?  s.  Kluge  228);  sinu-wel  'ganz  rund',  zu  ae.  hweol 

'Had'  (i/  wel  wie  in  lat.  volvere,  gr.  dkvuv,  vgl.  Welle  1)  =rundes 

Holz,  2)=Wasserwoge,  s.dazu Kluge  Etw.); — auf  II  <  l-\-n: 

.  iul,  fol  'voll',  got.  fulls,  ai.  pumas,  lat.  plenus. 

auf  r:  fer  'fern'  <  ferr,  got.  /"alrra,  Wechsel  mit  rn,  vgl.  as. 
fern,  got.  fairneis  (U.  G.  127  A  3  Anm.  2  S.  140);  war  'gewahr', 
vgl.  gr.  opdw-  war  'wahr',  ahd.  wdri,  lat.  virus. 
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3.  auf  m;  lam  'lahm'  (dazu  ahd.  laomi  'schlaff',  neufriin- 
kisch  lummerig,  ne.  limber);  thim  Viunkel',  s.  Kluge  Etw.  dam. 
mem,  ae.  dim;  tarn  'zahm',  vg\,  lat,  domare; — nui  mm:  stum 
'stumm'  (<in  +  n?  s.  Kluge  228). 

4.  auf  s:  bar  'offenbar',  germ.  Stamm  '-^baza;  bias  'weiss'; 
grts  'grau';  swds  'blutsvervvandt'. 

5.  auf  labiale  Verschluss-  und  Reibelaute:  dumb  'dumm', 
got.  dumbs]  hdf  'an  den  Handen  gelahmt',  got.  hamfs,  vgl.  gr. 
Ka/iTT-i/xo?,  Kaixir-vXo^  'gebogcn',  'gekriimmt';  half  'halb',  got.  halbs; 
Ze/'gebrechlich';  liof  'lieb',  got.  liufs]  ro/" beriihmt';  s^ru/"'strup- 
pig';  therp  'ungesiiuert'. 

6.  aufdentale  Verscliluss-  und  Reibelaute:  bald  'kiihn',  got. 
balps;  blind  'blind',  got.  blinds;  bred  'breit',  got.  braids;  -fald 
'faltig',  ahd.  fait;  flat  'fiach',  ahd.  flaz;  glad/mOdJ  'froh',  ahd. 
glat;  god  'gut',  got.  gods;  grot  'gross',  ahd.  groz;  het  'heiss',  ahd. 
heiz;  hwit  'weiss', got.  hweits;  ledh^\eidig\  'bose',  ahd.  leid  (vgl. 
Kluge  Etw.);  lut  'vrenig',  ae.  ly t; gi-med/ th6nchi\  ahd.  gi-meit; 
sliht  'sehlicht',  ahd.  sleht;  fun-Jsp6d'{nicht)  fromraend',  alid. 
iu7i)-spuot;  gi-sund'sesnniV ,  ahd.  gi-sunt; swart  'schwarz',  got. 
smarts;  wid  'weit',  ahd.  wit;  wredh  'kummervoll'.'feindlich',  ae. 
wrd\\  Nach  Kluge  223  ist  participialer  Ursprung  anzunehmen 
bei  forht,  gi-med,  gi-sund  und  lutd. 

7.  auf  gutturale  Verschluss-  und  Reibelaute:  blak  'schwarz', 
ae.  blacc  (vgl.  gr.  4>Xcy-<f)\oy  ^hrennen^);  feh  %uni\  got.  filu-fdihs 
gr.  TTot/ciAos;  gdhfunj  'jiih',  ahd.  gdJii;  hoh  'hoch',  got.  hduhs; 
lang  'lang',  got.  laggs;  ndh  'nahe',  ahd.  ndh,  doch  vgl.  §  15; 
slak  'feige',  ahd.  slah;  stark  'stark',  ahd.  s^arc/j;  s^rajigr 'stark', 
ahd.  strengi;  will-  (in  Composita)  'heilig',  got.  weihs;  wlank 
'kraftvoir,  ahd.  wlanch. 

14.    ja-fi-,  u-J  Stamme.  —  1.  auf  w:  niuwi  'neu',  got.  niu- 

jis,  gr.  vefos. 

2.  auf  I:  fila  'viel',  got.  filu,  gr.  -n-oXv. 

auf  r:  diuri  'teucr',  ahd.  tiuri;  hiuri  'geheuer',  an.  hyrr, 
vgl.  Kluge;  Idri  'leer',  ahd.  Idri,  verwandt  mit  got,  lasiwsf  s. 
Kluge  Etw.  ;  mdri  'beriihmt',  got.  mtrs,  gr.  €yx£o-t-/xtopo?. 
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3.  auf  s:  irri  'zornig',  got.  alrzeis  (vgl.  lat.  errare <,'^er- 
sare). 

4.  auf  labiale  Verschluss- uud  Reibelaute:  derbhi  f  thervi  PJ 
'heftig',  'ungesiiuert',  ahd.  derp,  ae.  \eorf;  drobhi  'triibe',  alid. 
truobi. 

5.  auf  dentale  Verschluss-  und  Reibelaute:  blidhi  'glanzend', 
got.  bleVfS',  blodhi  'zag',  got.  bldu\^s\  fast,  fcsti  'fest',  ahd.  festi] 
hard  'hart',  got.  hardus,  gr.  x/jari;?;  hoti  'feindlich';  middi'mitt- 
ler',  got.  midjis,  lat.  medius;  mildi  'gnadig',  got.  mildeis;  odhi 
'leicht',  ae.  eape  adv.;  swidh(i)  'stark',  got.  swings;  swoti  'siiss', 
got.  suts,  ai.  svddd;  thristi  'kiihn',  ae.  Vriste;  wosti  'wiist',  ahd. 
wuosti,  lat.  vastus. 

6.  auf  gutturale  Verschluss-  und  Reibelaute:  fegi  *dem 
Tode  verfallen',  ae.  fse'^e;  (gdhi?  vgl.  §13, 7>^;  riki  'machtig',  got. 
reihs',  Strang  'stark',  ahd.  strengi  (vgl.  §13,7);  bi-tengi'engyet- 
bunden',  ahd.  gi-zengi,  dazu  auch  ahd.  zdhi  'zahe';  tragi  'trage'; 
thikki  'dicht',  ahd.  dicchi. 

Adjectiva  ^nT  ableitenden  Sufpixen. 
(Wilmanns  II  320—360.) 

W-  ABLEITUNQEN. 

(Wilmanns  II  320;  Kluge  188— 187) . 

15.  aru  'bereit',  ae.  earu;  desgl.  garu  <^ge-aru  ,ahd.  garo] 
baluf-hugdigj  'iibel(gesinnt)',  ae.  bealu;  bli  S  'farbig',  ae.  bleoh; 
engi  'eng',  got.  aggwus,  zu  gr.  o-yx^iv^  lat.  angere;  falu  'fahl', 
*falb',  gr.  TToXios,  lat.  palleo;  -faro  '-farbig',  ahd.  -faro;  gelo  'gelb', 
lat.  helvus,  zu  V  ghel  wie  in  gluhen,  Gold;  glau  'klug',  got. 
glaggwus;  mirki  'duster',an.  myrke,  myrkvi;  nam  'eng',  ae.  nearu; 
ndh  'nahe',  got.  nehw;  triuwi  'treu',  got.  triggwus.  Hierher  ge- 
hort  als  Farbenadj.  (vgl.  Kluge  186,  b)  wohl  auch  glaso  Vo. 
'Grauschimmel'  (nach  Wadstein  schw.  Mas.  oder  Adj.  in 
schwacher  Flexion). 
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I-  ABLEITUNGEN. 
(Wilmanns  II  321;  Kluge  189-193.) 

IG. — 1.  Als  besondere  Griippe  ersclieinen  Adjectiva,  die 
Neigung  odcr  Hang  zu  etwas  bezeichnen,  vgl.  gr.  (nyrjXo^ 
'schweigsam'  zu  o-tyw,  lat.  bibulus  *dem  Trunke  ergeben'  zu 
bibS.  Das  Sufiix  ist  got.  -ul,  ahd.  -al,  as.  -ol  -ul.  Zu  starken 
Verben  gehoren:  stekul  'steil',  ahd.  stecchal-steigal,  zu  stigan; 
zu  schwachen:  hatul  *hassend',ahd.  hazzal,  nach  Kluge  an  ha- 
tdn  angelchnt  fiir  eigentliches  atui,  ae.  atol,  zu  lat.  odi  'basse'; 
wankol  'wankelmiitig',alul.  ivankal,  zu  wankon;  wandal-Jiiiti  P 
'die  Haut  verwandelnd',  *vei'schlagen<,  zu  ivandlon  und  wen- 
dian. 

2.  Zu  Substantiven  gehoren:  edili  'edel',  ahd.  edili,  zu 
Stamm  o)'  a]>  'Erbsitz',  ae.  ead;  fravol  'hartniickig',  ahd,  fravili, 
zu  got.  *fra-afls  oder  *  fra-abls,  an.  afl  'Starke',  also  'zu  stark' 
(Kluge  Etw). 

3.  i7-Suffix  lassen  erkennen:  luttil  'klein',  got.  leitils,  Di- 
minutiv  zu  lui,  ae.  lytf  (vom  gleichen  Stamme  luttik  'klein' 
und  ahd.  luzzen  'verkleinern',  'schmalern');  mikil'gTOS&\  got. 
mikils,  gr.  fieyaX-;  middil-  in  middil-gard  'Erde'  (einziges  as. 
Beispiel  fiir  /-Suffix  statt  einfacherer  Bildung,  vgl.  die  ahd. 
Belege  bei  Wilmanns  II  321  Anm.  1);  ubhil  'iibel',  got  ubils, 
zu  Stamm  *ubja]  [ahd.  gi-zwinel  P  'doppelt',  'Zvvilhng']. 

4.  Isolierte:  gel  'mutwillig',  ahd.  gre?'/; /ie/ 'heil',  got.  Adz7s; 
idaV\QQT:\  ohdi.Ual;  twifli  'zweifelnd',  fihd.  zwifal.  —  Zu  gamal, 
das  as.  nur  in  gi-gamal-6d  erscheint,  vgl.  U.  G.  S.  371,  Nach- 
trag  zu  §143  A,  S.  168. 

r-  ABLEITUNGEN. 

(Wilmanns  II  322-323;  Kluge  194-197). 

17.  —  1.  r-Suffix  ohne  erkenntliche  charakteristische,  ur- 
spriinghch  wohl  mit  activer  Bedeutung. 

a.  Zu  Verben  gehoren:  bittar  'bitter',  got.  bdifrs  (auf 
alten  Betonungswechsel  weisend),  zu  bitan;  (agar  'schon',  got. 
fagrs,  zu  got.  fulla-fahjan  (weist  auf  Sufiixbctonung);  lungar 
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'schneir,  ahd.  lungar,  zu  •/  lengh  (wozu  auch  gi-lingan  und 
Itht,  s.  Hemp],  Modern  Language  Notes  Bd.  XIV  S.  45  ff.) 
skirfij  'klar',  got.  skeirs,  zu  skinan. 

b.  Ande re  a-Stamme :*<^rfar  (adv.  ddro)  'schnell',  ahd.  dtar; 
dunkar  'dunkel',  ahd.  dunkar  dunkal  (Wechsel  mit  ^Suffix 
kommt  as.  nicht  vor);  finistar  'finster',  ahd.  finstar  dinstar 
(beide  mit  Wechselverhaltnis  zwischen  f  und  ]>  aus  /  \>em, 
vgl.  Kluge  216  und  Etw.  finster);  [ahd.  {razor  V  'trotzig']; 
hedar  'heiter',  ai.  citrds,  (mit  fr-SufRx),  und  her  'hehr',  ahd. 
herfij,  zu  got.  ^hai-ra  'glanzend',  got.  hais  n.  Tackel';  hluttar 
'lauter',  got.  hlutrs  (vgl.gr.  kAv^wv)  ;  jdmar  'leidvoll',  ae.  'Eeomor, 
gr.  '?iU.€y3os  'sanft';  sir  'schmerzhch',  got.  sdir  n,;  ^smultar  (adv. 
smultro)  'heiter',  ae.  smolt,  smylt. 

c.  Die  ia-Stamme,  die  allenfalls  hierher  gehoren,  sind 
§  14,2  aufgefiihrt. 

d.  Fremdworter:  sikor  'sicher',  ahd.  sihhur,  <  lat.  secu- 
rus;  subharfij  'sauber',  ahd.  subar,  subiri,  <vulgarlat.  suber 
<  sobrius,  s.  Kluge  Etw. 

18.  —  2.  Vergleichendes  r-  und  fr-Suffix. 

a.  Zu Localadverbien,  mit  -r:  obhoro  A.  'ober'  zu obha,  obhan; 
mit  -tr-:  fordhero  Vorder',  'Vorfahr',  zufore,fora;  hindiro'hin- 
ter'  zu  hindar;  nid/tm'unter',  zu  nidhar,  s.  WilmannsII323,2, 
Anm.  1;  sundar  fan  sundronj  'besonder',  vgl.  Wilmanns  a.  a. 
O.,  Anm.  2. 

b.  Mit  -tr-,  vgl.  das  grieehische  ComparativsufRx  -Tepo-, 
erscheinen  noch:  /iwed/iar 'einervonbeiden',  got.  hwaYar;  odhar 
(andar,  ddharj  'ander'  (Grimms  Annahme  III  635-6,  dass 
dies  ein  Comparativ,  widerlegt  die  durchgangig  starke  Flexion; 
vgl.  §  §  62;  63,2);  winistar  'link',  -tr-  nach  comparativischem 
s,  lat.  sinister,  gr.  apto-re/oos. 
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tn-  ABLEITUNQEN. 

(Wilmanns  II  324;  Kluge  184-185.) 

19.  —  1.  Vergleichendes  m-Suffix,  wie  im  lat.  Supcrlativ, 
findet  sich  as.  nur  in  formo  'der  erste',  Doppelform  zu  got. 
fruma,  s.  U.  G.  82  Anm,,  ahd.  fruma  'Vorteil'. 

2.  Erkenntlich  ist  m-Suffix  noch  in  sniumi  'behcnd',  zu 
got.  sniwan,  adv.  sniunw  sliumo.  Silbenbildend  tritt  es  auf  in 
wdnam  'glanzend'  zu  ivdn  'Glanz',  aisl.  vsenn  'schon'.  Isoliert 
erscheint  es  in  arm  'arm',  got.  arms;  harm  *leid',  ae.  hearm^ 
(verwandt  mit  mhd.  hare,  here  —  z(;-Suffix,  —  nhd.  herb,  s.  Wil- 
manns II  320,1);  [ahd.  gast-luomiF  gastfrei];  runioadv.  'weit', 
'entfernt',  zu  got.  rums;  tomi  'frei  von',  an.  tdmr  'leer';  warm 
Varm',  got.  warms  (vgl.  ai.  haras  'Glut',  gr.  Oipo<;  'Sommer', 
und  ai.  gharmds,  gr.  Oep/xo^^  lat.  formus  'warm',  U.  G.  112 
Ende). 

71-  ABLEITUNGEN. 

(Wilmarms  II  325-328;  Kluge  198-200;  227-250.) 

1.    PARTICIPIAL-  UND  ISOLIERTE  ADJECTIYA  NACH  DER  a-DECLINATION". 

(Wilmanns  II  325;  Kluge  227-228). 

20.  —  a.  Die  mit  n-Suffix  gebildeten  Verbaladjectiva  sind 
im  Germanischen  als  charakteristische  Formen  der  starken 
Verba  fest  ins  Conjugationssystem  aufgenommen.  Manche 
alten  Formen  haben  sich  zu  speciell  adjectivischer  Bedeutung 
isoliert,  indcm  als  Particip  eine  neue  Form  gebildet  wurde,  die 
sich  fiihlbarer  an  Verbstamm  odcr  Conjugationsmuster  an- 
schloss,  z.  B.  gi-thigan  'gediehen',  'erwachsen',  zu  thihan  'ge- 
deihcn' — githungan  'gediegen';  Clean  'schwanger'  <  'vermehrt' 
zu  ae.  eacan  'wachsen'.  Der  Infinitiv  kann  verlorengegangen 
sein,  wie  bei  odan  'verliehen'.  Oder  es  tritt  ein  Participialad- 
jectiv  auf,  zu  dem  nie  ein  Infinitiv  existierte,  wie  ana-gi-horan 
P  'angeboren'.  Auch  Bedeutungsverschiebung,  die  das  Genus 
^es  Verbuins  betrifit,  kann  eintretcn,  wie  bei  drunkan,  nicht 
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'getrunken',  sondern  'einer  der  zu  viel  get  runken  hat  =  betrun- 
ken',  vgl.  unser  cin  Bedienter  =  *ein  Diener',  niclit  =  'einer  dem 
gedient  -vN-ird'.  In  fiihlbarer  Beziehung  zum  Verb  stelit  eg  an 
'eigen'  zu  egan  'besitzen*. 

21.  —  b.  Isolierte  a-St'imme:  wirt-brun  Yo  (vgl.  Stein- 
meyer,  AfdA  XXVI  S.  210)  'kastanienbraun',  ahd.  wirz-brun, 
s.  Glossen  III  684,36;  closan  Vo  'kastanienbraun';  '-^drokan 
(adv.  drokno)  'trocken',  ahd.  truckan,  ae.  dryze;  dun  Vo 
'schwarzbraun';  ebhan  'eben',  got.  ibns  (vielleicht  ebhnU  vgl. 
emnia  Ee,  emnista  Pa);  ewan  'ewig',  vgl.  lat.  aevus;  fagan  'freu- 
dig',  ae.  fse^en;  fern  'alt',  'vorig',  got.  fairneis,  zu  fer  'fern',  vgl. 
U.  G.  127  A  3,  Anm.  2,  S.  140);  frokan  'kiihn',  ae.  frecne;  gem 
'begehrend',  ahd.  gem  und  ger;  men  'frevelhaft',  ahd.  mein; 
opan  'offen',  ahd.  of  fan',  ^segan  (adv.  segno)  'langsam',  got. 
^•^  sains  zu  sdinjan  'saumen';  [ahd,  seltan  Ee  'unerhort',  i.u 
seld-lik'l;  skin  'sichtbar',  'strahlend',  ahd.  scin,  (vgl.  skir  §  17 
a);  torn  'leidvoll',  ae.  torn;  wan  'leer',  got.  wa7is. 

Assimilation  von  w  zu  ^:  alflj  'all',  got.  alls,  zu  alan 
'wachsen';  fulflj  'voll'  zu  "^pl-no,  lat.  plenus,  s.  Kluge  228;  — 
von  n  zu  m:  stum  'stumm'?  s.  §  13,3;  grim  'grimmig'? 

Auch  en  'ein',  got.  dins,  zeigt  n-SuflSx. 

2.      VERBAL-  UND  ISOLIERTE  ADJECTIVA  AUP  -i    {-JU.) 

(Wilmanns  II  326;  Kluge  229-230.) 

22.  Gre-blini  'graufarbig'  zu  bit  'Farbe';  derni  'heimlich', 
ahd.  tarni\ebhnif^Qh&a!  {s.  ebhan  %  21)',  /'e^n^'hinterhstig',  ae. 
fsecne;  frekni  'kiihn'  zm  frokan  (s.  §  21);  ^roni 'griin',  ae.  ^rrene, 
zu  ae.  grdwan  'wachsen';  hrenfij  'rein',  got.  hrdins,  zu  gr. 
Kpi-v-tLv  'sichten';  kleni  Pw  'zierlich',  'scharfsinnig',  ahd.  kleini; 
lehni  'verganglich'  <'leihbar',  zu  Ithwan  'leihen';  gi-menfij 
'gemeinsam',  got.  ga-mdins;  skoni  'schon'  <  'schaubar',  'an- 
sehnlich',  ahd.  sconi,  zu  skawon.  Grundbedeutung  ist  die  Mog- 
lichkeit,  wahrend  -na-  den  vollendeten  Zustand  bezeichnet. 

Assimihert  ist  n  mit  I  yd.  stilli  'still',  ahd.  stilli,  vgl.  Kluge 
Etw. 
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3.      DENOMINATIVE   BILDUNGEN  AUF-tn. 

(Wilmanns  II  327-328;  Kluge  198-200.) 

23.  —  a.  Stoffbezeichnungen  zu  Namen  aus  dem  Tier-, 
Pflanzen-  und  Mineralreiche :  aharin  'aus  Aeliren'  zu  ahd. 
chir;  biniitn  'aus  Binsen',  ahd.  binuztn  zu  binuz;  bomin  'hol- 
zern'  zu  bom;  brodtn  *aus  Brot'  zu  brod;  erin  'ehern'  zu  ab.d. 
er;  eskin  'eschen'  zu  ae.  sesc,  evenin  'aus  Hafer'  zu  einem  Lehn- 
wort  aus  lat.  avena ;  gerdin  'aus  Gerten'  zu  gerdia;  gerstin 
girstin  'aus  Gerste'  zu  gersta;  glesin  P  'gliisern'  zxiglas',  gullin 
'golden'  zu  gold;  hridharin  'vom  Rinde';  ^sarjim  'eisern'  zu  isarn; 
lidharin\eden\^  zu  ahd.  leder;  linin  'leinen';  mapuldrin  'ahor- 
nen'  zu  mapulder;  ruggin  'aus  Roggen*  zu  roggo;  silubhrin  *sil- 
bern'  zu  silubhar;  thdhin  'irden'  (vgl.  §  10,  Ende]. 

b.  Zugehorigkeit  allgemeinerer  Art:  ewin  *e wig',  got. 
diws  (vgl.  ewan  §  21);  hedhin  'heidniscli',  ahd.  heidan,  zu  ahd. 
heida ;  kristin  'christlich'  zu  Krist. 

c.  Hang  zu  etwas:  nidhin  'feindlich'  zu  nidh;  stridin 
'streithaft'  zu  Btrid. 

d.  Benennungen  der  Himmelsgegenden :  Sstroni  'ostlich'; 
westroni  'westlich';  s.  Grimm  II  181;  Kluge  217,  woes  mitlat. 
-dneus  (extrdneus)  verglichcn  wird. 

e.  Verbindungon  von  -in  mit  anderen  ableitenden  Suffixen 
erscheinen  in  hatilin  Ee  'verhasst'  (vielleicht  mit  Bedeutungs- 
differenzierung  zu  hatul  'hassend');  rosoli  Pw  'rothch'. 

S-ABLEITUNGEN. 

(Wilmanns  II  329-335.) 

24.  Diese  erscheinen  im  As.  nur  zur  Bilduug  der  Stei- 
gerungsformen,  die  Holthausen  366—372  erschopfend  behan- 
delt. 

t-ABLEITUNGEN. 

(Wilmanns  II  336-340;  Kluge  221-226;  233-235)? 
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1.    PARTICIPLA.L-  UND  ISOLIERTE  ADJECTIVA  NACH   DER  a-DECLINATION. 

(Wilmanns  II  33G-338;  Kluge  221-226.) 

25.  Die  Bildungen  mit  idg.  t  laufen  insofern  den  n-  Ab- 
leitungen  parallel,  als  auch  sie  vielfach  Verbaladjectiva  sind  und 
zwar  zum  System  der  schwachen  Conjugation  gehoren  wie  die 
n-Bildungen  zu  dem  der  starken. 

a.  Adjectiva,  in  denen  sich  -to-  mit  der  Y/urzel  zur  Sil- 
beneinheit  verbindet. 

a.  Zu  starken  Verben:  aid  'alt',  got.  alVeis,  zu  alan;  clod 
'tot',  got.  ddu\>s,  zu  got.  diwan ;  haft  'gefesselt',  got.  hafts,  zu  got. 
hafjan  (wie  lat.  captus  zu  capio);  kald  *kalt',  got.  Jcalds,  zu  ae. 
calan;  kudh  *kund',  got.  Jcun]>s,  zu  kunnan;  liht/likj  'leicht',  got. 
leihts,  zu  gilingan  (vgl.  lungar  §  17,  a);  s/:ard 'zerhauen',  ahd. 
skart,  zu  ahd.  sceran;  wis  'gewiss'  und  wis  'weise',  got.weis,  zu 
witan  wait;  wund  'verwundet',  got.  wunds,  zu  wlnnan. 

p.  Zu  schwachen  Verben:  fas  'bereit',  ahd.  funs,  zu  fun- 
don  'eilen';  hwat  'scharf,  zu  got.  hwatjan  'wetzen'. 

y.  Isoliert:  berfajht  'glanzend',  got.  bairhts;-fald '-ialt', 
'-faltig',  ahd.  falt;feraht  *weise'  zu  /"era/i 'Geist'; -/"ora/ji'-fiirch- 
tig'  zui/ perk;  fuht  'feucht';  halt  'lahm',  got.  halts;  hlud 
*laut'  zu  gr.  kXvuv;  hold  'hold',  got.  hul]>s  (die  Schwundstufen- 
form  der  Wurzel  erscheint  in  lat.  cl-emens,  s.  U.  G.  81,1);  -kund 
'gezeugt',  got.  kunds,  zu  V  gen;  lioht  'licht'  zu  ;/  luc,  lat.  lu- 
cere;  reht  'recht',  got.  raihts,  zu  lat.  rectus  regere ;  sad  'satt'  zu 
•{/  sa,  gr.  da/xevat;  * sdft  (adv.  sdfto)  'bequem'  (vielleicht  zu  got. 
sanijon,  s.  Kluge  Etw\  sanft);  torht  'glanzend',  ahd.  zoraht  zu 
gr.  SepKOfMu;  (helm-gi-jtrostfeoj  'Helmgetroster',  an,  traustr, 
zu  truon;  werdh  *wert',  got.  wairVs  (zu  t/  wor,  s.  Kluge  Etw.) 

26.  —  b.  Adjectiva  mit  Vocal  vor  dem  Suffix.  Dazu  ge- 
horen alle  Participia  zu  schwachen  Verben,  ausserdem  eine 
Reihe  urspriinglicher  Participia,  die  durch  den  Untergang  des 
Infinitivs  isohert  sind,  ferner  eine  Anzahl  denominativer  nach 
participialem  Muster  gebildeter  Adjectiva:  gihdvid  'gelahmt', 
neben  hdf;  -humid  'mit  Hornern  versehen',  zu  horn;  gihugid 
'mit  Sinn  begabt',  zu  hugi;   gifrodod  'gealtert',  zu   frod  und 
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*fr6d6n;  gigamalod  'gealtert',  zu  gama I  (s.  gamal  ^1Q,4)  und 
^gamaldn;  gUterod  'hocligestellt'  zu  her  und  -^ heron;  bilamod 
'gelahmt'  zu  lam  und  '■^lamon;  gilebhod  'geliilimt',  zu  lef  und 
*  lebhon. 

2.      VERBAL-  UND  ISOLIERTE  AD.JECTIVA  AUP  -i-    (-ja-^ 
(Wilm.anns  II  :j:5();   Klu^re  233-2;U.) 

27. — a.  Zu  starken  Verben:  Itdhi  'lind',  ahd.  lindi,  zu 
got.  af-linnan',  zu  schwachen:  modJii  'miide',  alid.  nuiodi,  zu 
ahd.  muoen. 

b.  Isoliert :  sltdhi  'verderblich',  got.  slcips,  zu  sleipa ;  thristi 
'kiilm',  ae.  h'tste ;  ivildi  'wild',  got.  wil]>eis ;  vielleicht  auch  hlodhi 
und  odhl  (s.  §  14,  5). 

c.  Mit  eingeschobenem  Vocal  von  Adverb:  fremidhi 
'fremd',  got.  frama]>s,  zu  fram  'fern',  'vorwarts'. 

d.  Eigen  sind  dem  As.  in  S  und  P  participiale  Biklungen 
auf  -odi,  neben  denen  jedocli  kein  Tnfinitiv  existiert,  und  die 
ein  Versehensein  mit  etwas  bezeieimen:  hovarodi  'hockerig'; 
hdlodi  'bruchleidend';  hringodi  'geringelt';  koppodi  'mit  Kamm 
versehen';  sprdtodi  'gespTenke\t';ivittodif  'miteiner  Kopfbinde 
versehen'.  Die  anderen  germanischen  Dialecte  zeigen  statt 
dessen  -oht;  vgl.  §  32. 

3.  «+i-ABLEITUNGEN. 

(Wilmanns  II  340;  Khige  235). 

28.  —  a.  n+t  bildet  schon  im  Idg.  active  Participia.  As. 
wie  ahd.  sind  diese  Participia  zu  ja-Stammen  geworden.  Eine 
gesonderte  Gruppe  biklen  nur  einige  starke  urspriinglich  parti- 
cipiale Masculina  aui-nd,  wie  fiond  'Feind',  got.  fijands,  zu  got. 
fijan  'hassen'  (vgl.  lat.  peior  'schlechter',  U.  G.  91);  friund 
'Freund',  got.  frijonds,  zu  got.  frijon  'lieben';  heleand  'Heiland', 
zu  helean;  kostdnd  'Versucher'  zu  kostdn;  nerianrf 'Schiitzer', 
got,  nafijands,  zu  nerian;  waldand  'Walter'  zuwaUan;  wigand 
'Krieger'  zu  ivig  (zu  \at.  vijicerc). 
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b.  Isoliert  stebt  sod!/i  'vvabr',  ahd.  sand,  idg.  ^  s-nt  zu  \/es. 

c.  men  -f-  to  erscbeint  inmishliumandif g ^  'beriicbtigt',  zu 
gr.  Kkvtiv  ( vgl.  hlud  §  25  y) ,  mddhmundi  'heiter',  abd.  mammunti, 
zu  mendian. 

<J-ABLEITUNGEN. 

(Wilmanns  II  341). 

29.  Davon  as.  nur  ein  Beispiel :  agfaJUto  adv.  'emsig', 
abd.  agaleizi,  got.  agldits. 

ABLEITUNGEN  MIT  IDG.  qiJc) . 
(Wilmanns  II  342-3G0;  Kluge  203-213).' 

30.  Vereinzelte  Z;-Bildungen  zeigen  sicb  in  jung  'jung', 
got.  juggs,  lat.  iuvencus;  abhuh  'verkebrt',  'bose',  abd.  abuh, 
wo  allein  es  als  h  erscbeint,  an.  ofugr,  zu  alid.  aha,  got.  af] 
desgl.  mit  Mittelvocal  -i-  luttik  'klein'. 

31.  Sonst  ist  die  Ableitung  durcbsicbtiger  und  bedient 
sicb  durcbgangig  der  Suffixe  -ig  und  -ag.  Eine  klare  Scbei- 
dung  im  Gebraucb  derselben  ist  kaum  durcbzufiibren ;  docb 
scbliesst  sicb  -ig  vorwiegend  an  feminine  o-  und  ^-Stamme  sowie 
an  i-Mascubna  an ;  andere  MascuKna  und  die  Neutra  geben 
-ag  den  Vorzug.  -un,g  statt  -ag  erscbeint  in  alung  'ganz', 
*ewig';  baufiger  stellt  es  sicb  ein  in  Adverbien  wie  darnfungjo 
'beimbcb;  fdrungo  'plotzHcb';  gegnungo  'offenbar';  wissungo 
'gewiss'. 

a.  Mit  Substantiven  verbindet  sicb  ableitendes  -ig  -ag  in 
af-unstig  'missgiinstig'  zu  af-unst  f.;  blodag 'hlntig^  zu  blod  n.; 
in-burdig  'eingeboren'  zu  -burd  f.;  -dddig  '-tbatig'  zu  dad  f.; 
drorag  'blutig',  zu  drorm..;  erdhag  'erdig'  znerdhai. ;  ettarag  *ei- 
ternd'  zu  ettar  n.;  ewig  *ewig'  zu  got.  diws  m.  (vgb  ewan  §  21, 
^w«!n§23  b);  fluhtig  'fliicbtig'  zu  fluht  f. ;  frSdhig  'abtriinnig'  zu 
Sdhm..]  gibJiidhig 'verMehen^  z\x  gibhai.\grddag  *gefrassig',got. 
gredags,  zu  got.  gredusm.]  hriuwig  *reuig'  zu  hriuwai.;  hrottag 
'rotzig'  zu  abd.  roz  m.;  -harag  'bekummert'  zu  hara  f.;  kraftag 
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'kriiftig'  zu  hraft  m.;  gi-l6hliig  'gliiubig'  zu  gi-l6hlio  m.; 
lubhig  Svillig',  zu  ae.  lufu  f.;  mahtig  'miiclitig'  zu  inaht  f.; 
modag  -ig  'gestimint',  'zornig',  zu  modin.;  gi-nddhig  'gniiJig'  zu 
fgi-Jnddha  i.;  *  nodag  (adv.  nodago)  'genotigt'  zu  nod  f.;  6dag 
'reicli'  zu  6d  n.;  rokag  'rauchig'  zu  rok  m.;  skuldig  'schuldig' 
zu  skuld  f.;  sncig  'schneeig'  zu  sneo  m.;  stridig  'streitbar'  zu 
strid  m.  (vgl.  strtdin  §  23  c);  sundig  'siindig'  zu  sundia  f.;  eli' 
thiodig  'auslandiscli'  zu  thiod  f.;  thurftig  'bediirftig'  zu  thurft 
f.;  welag  'reich'  zu  welo  m.;  gi-weldig  'gewaltig'  zu  gi-wald  f.; 
willig  'willig'  zu  willeo  m,;  ivittig  'klug'  zu  gi-ivit  n.;  wlitig 
'glanzend'  zu  wliti  m. 

b.  Seltener  verbindet  sich  -ig  -ag  mit.  Adjectivstammen. 
Bisweilen  erhiilt  die  Ableitung  Bcdeutungszuwaclis.  Das  As. 
bevorzugt  im  allgemeinen  die  einfachere  Form  (vgl.  audi  §10). 
Belege :  [ahd.  abdrunig  'abtriinnig'  nehenabtrunnifgjy,  enag 
'einzig',  got.  dinaha,  und  enig  pron.  indef.  'irgend  ein'  zu  en; 
fredhig  'abtriinnig',  ahd.  freidig,  neben  fredJii;  gerag  'gierig' 
neben  ahd.  ger;  -hugdig  '-gesinnt'  neben  gi-liugid;  levindig 
'lebendig'  neben  libbiendi;  sdlig  'seHg'  neben  got.  sels ;  serag 
'leidvoir  zu  ser ;  f6mig  *frei  von'  neben  tomi ;  -werdig  '-wiirtig* 
neben  -ward  ;  wirdhig  'wiirdig'  neben  werdh  adj.  oder  vielleicht 
zu  werdh  n.  'Preis'.  Keben  mhd.  ant-heizec  'anheischig'  er- 
scheint  as.  ant-heti  Verlobt'. 

c.  Zu  Verbstammen  tritt  -ig  -ag  in  umrm-betig  'wurm- 
stichig'  zu  bttan;  nidher-fellag  'herabfallend'  zu  fallan;  hebhig 
'schwer'  zu  hebbian;  gi-horig  'gehorsam'  zu  gi-horian;  -wendig 
'-wendig'  zu  wendian;  witag?  'wissenswert'  zu  witan. 

d.  Doppeldeutig  sind  enstrtdig  'hartnackig'  zu  ahd.  ein- 
striti  f.  und  adj.;  grimmag  'grimmig'  zu  grim  adj.  oder  mhd. 
grihimen;  helag  'heihg'  zu  Ae^  adj.  oder  ahd.  heil  n.;  hromag 
'ruhmreich'  zu  hrom  n.  und  hromian. 

e.  Dunkeln  Ursprungs  sind  manag  'manch',got.  manags] 
iumig  'listig';  worig  'miide',  ae.  weriz. 

i.  Zusammenbildungen  auf  -ig  -ag,  bisweilen  neben,  ofter 
statt  alterem  -ja-. 

a.    Zweiter  Teil  Substantiv,  erster  Nomen  oder  Zahlwort: 
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adhal-burdig  'edelgeboren';  half-diorig  'halbtierisch';  heru-drd- 
rafif. 'schwertblutig';  thrt-hendig  'dreihandig';  twi-hobhdig  'zwei- 
kopfig';  hard-mddig  'harten  Sinnes';  [ahd.  mdnud-^/i^i 'mond- 
siichtig'] . 

)8.  Partikel  mit  Nomen:  eli-landig,  -thiodig  'auslandisch'; 
missituhtig  'ohne  Zucht';  sam-wurdig  'iibereinstimmend'. 

y.  Zusammensetzung  mit  Verb:  wurm-betig  Vurmstich- 
ig';  fiorskutig  'verschnitten';  mdnudh-wendig  'mondsiichtig'. 

h  =  idg.  9,  und  ht. 
(Wilmanns  II  353,  354). 

32.  ^  erscheint  as.  nur  in  a bhuh  'verkehrt'  (s.  §  30)» 
Das  in  anderen  germaniscben  Dialekten  verbreitete  ht  in  -oht, 
welches  ein  Versehensein  bezeichnet,  erscheint  as.  nur  in  un- 
bardoht  Vo  'unbartig',  'nichtmannbar'.    Vgl.  iibrigens  §27  d. 

s  -h  Jc  (9) -Suffix. 

(Wilmanns  II  355-359;  Kluge  209-2U). 

33.  —  1.  V/urzelverbindung  von  -sJc-  erscheint  nur  in 
horsk  'king',  zu  got.  and-hruskan  'erforschen'  (mit  ahd.  fors- 
kdn  ist  as.  horsk  urverwandt);  *  kusk  (adv.  kiisho)  'keusch', 
ahd.  kusci\  malsk  'stolz',  got.  un-tila-malsks  'unbesonnen'  (zu 
gr.  /AeAeiv);  twisk  'zwicfach'    vielleicht  zu  germ.  Stamm  *  twis. 

2.  Zugehorigkeit  und  Abstammung  bezeichnet  das  im 
Ahd.  reichhch,  im  As.  spiirhch  belegte  Suffix  -isk.  VonLander- 
und  Volksnamen  sind  zu  nennen:  galileisk  'gahlaisch';  judeisk 
'jlidisch';  rOmanisk  'romisch';  thiudisk  'deutsch'.  —  Zu  Bezeich- 
nungen  lebender  Wesen  gehoren:  fronisk  'herrhch';  kindisk 
'kindhch';  mannisk,  mennisk  'menschhch',  'mannhch'.  —  Zu 
Abstracten:     himilisk  'himmhsch';  wrenisk  'geil',  ae.  wrsene. 
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ZUSAMMENSETZUNG. 
Lebendige  Composition. 

34.  Nach  Art  der  Bildung  lassen  sich  Zusammcnsetzun- 
gen  und  Zusammenriickungen  scheiden.  Letztere  (mit  einer 
mangelhaften  Bezeichnung  audi  unechte  Zusammensetzungen 
genannt)  sind  urspriinglich  selbstandige  Worter,  die  zu  einer 
Wortgruppe  und  zur  Zcit  ilires  Auftretensin  der  Sclirift  bereits 
zu  einer  Sprachgruppe  vereint  sind,  z.  B.  Gotteshaus,  Bduern- 
kind  <  Gottes  Hdus,  cines  Bauern  Kind.  Zusammenriickun- 
gen sind  dem  As.  vollig  fremd ;  hochstens  ware  daran  bei  Zu- 
sammensetzung  von  Adjectiv  mit  Substantiv  zu  denken,  die 
nieht  in  obliquem  Casus  belegt  ist,  wie  alt  fader  'Patriarcli', 
aldsidu  'alteSitte',  ewanrtki  'cwige  HerrschaiV ;  (Mese  Annalime 
aber  widerlegen  leicht  zablreiche  Beispiele  der  Zusainmen- 
setzung  des  reinen  Adjectivstammes  mit  dem  Substantiv  in 
obliquem  Casus,  wie  diopgifJidht  ace.  sing,  fem.  'innerster  Ge- 
danke',  edhiligihurdiun  clat.  pb  fcm.  'adlige  Herkunft',  te 
ewandagc  dat.  sing.  mas.  'in  Ewigkcit'.  Kicbt  gerade  unmog- 
licli,  jedocb  aucb  kaum  Vv-alirselicinlicb  ware,  dassdie  Flexions- 
losigkeit  des  starken  Adjcetivs  im  nom.  sing,  solclie  Zusam- 
mensetzungen bcgiinstigt  und  vicUeicbt  urspriingliclie  Zusam- 
menriickungen als  Composita  mit  dem  reinen  Adjectivstamm 
erscbeinen  bess,  zu  dencn  daim  die  obliquen  Casus  nach  Mass- 
gabe  ecbter  Composita  gebiklet  wurden. 

Auch  fiir  Voranstellung  des  Genitivs  bei  ful  und  16s  ist 
keine  Zusammenriickung  anzunchmen,  wie  Wilmanns  II  392, 
1  zu  denken  geneigt  scheint;  wir  lia]>en  es  da  mit  wirkHchen 
syntaktiscben  Gruppen  zu  tbun;  vgL  aucb  Grimm  II  619-20. 

Icb  ordne  die  Adjectivcomposita  nach  dem  ersten  GHed. 
Nacb  dem  Vorbilde  von  Ilollliausens  Altislandischem  Elemen- 
tarbuch  teile  ieh  sie  in  vier  Classen,  jenacbdem  das  erste  Com- 
positionselement  ein  Komen,  Verb,  ein  selbstandiges  Adverb 
oder  ein  nur  in  Zusammensetzungen  auftretendes  Wort  ist; 
einerlei,  ob  sich  dabei  das  zweite  Wort  als  reines  Adjectiv  oder 
das  ganze  als  Babuvrilii-Composition  darstellt. 
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MIT  NOMINALEM  ODER  PRONOMINALEM  ERSTEM  GLIED. 

Substantiv  als  erstes  Glied. 

35.  —  Das  Verhaltnis  ist  ein  beiordnendes,  vergleichen- 
des ;  das  Substantiv  bezeichnet  die  Grosse,  deren  Wesen  die 
einer  aiidern  Grosse  beigelegte  Eigenschaft  entnommen  ist. 

a.  Dies  trifft  besonders  zu  beiFarben:  wahsblank  'v/achs- 
gelb';  loirtbrun  (s.  §  21)  'kastanienbraun';  appulgre  'apfel- 
grau',  'gescheckt'. 

b.  kind-,  magujung  'jung  wie  ein  Kind,  ein  Knabe'; 
wintarhald  'kalt  wie  im  Winter';  sumarlang  'lang  wie  im  Som- 
mer';  mdnudhwendlg ,  -hwilig  'veranderlich  wie  der  Mond', 
Hunaticus'.    Vereinzelt  fitilfotf  'weissfiissig'? 

2.     Das  Verhaltnis  ist  ein  unterordnendes,  und  zwar 

a.  ein  casuelles.  Der  Substantivstamm  erscheint  in 
der  Function 

a.  eines  Genitivs  bei  Adjectiven  der  Fiille  und  Leer- 
heit,  Begierde,  Macht  und  Erkenntnis  und  des  Wertes:  -ful  in 
egrohtful  'gnadig',  menful  'frevelhaft';  -16s  in  endilds  'endlos', 
[ahd.  sitelos  'sittenlos'],  sundilos  'siindenlos',  treulos  'treulos', 
wamlos  'makellos';  [ahd.  flriwizgern  P 'neugierig'] ;  hebhanriki 
Gen.  'himmelsmachtig';  -spdhfij  in  bokspdhi  'gelehrt',  wordspdh 
'beredt';  furhtuwerdlif  'fiirchterhch';  -wis  in  wedarwts  'wetter- 
kundig',  ivordivts  'wortklug'. 

)8.  eines  Accusativs,  als  Objectscasus  oder  adverbial : 
godforaht  'gottfiirchtend';  aldarlang  'lebens-,  weltenlang'; 
-lidhand  in  lagu-,  seo-,  wdglidhand  'meer-,  see-,  wogen- 
befahrend'. 

b.  ein  prapositionelles:  wurmbetig  'wurmstichig';  adhal- 
boran-burdig  'edelgeboren';  hugiderbhi  'kriegerischen  Sinnes'; 
hervdrorag  'schwertblutig';  legar fast' a.nshager geiesselV ;  heru- 
grim  'schwertgrimm';  hetigrim  'grimmen  Hasses';  nidhhugdig 
*feindlich  gesinnt' ;  -hwat  in  menhiva  t  'kiihn  im  Freveln'  ;nidhhwat 
'scharf  im  Hasse';  modkarag  'betriibten  Sinnes';  elleanrdf. 
'kraftberulimt';  lofsdlig  'lobbegliickt';  modspdhi  'klugen  Sin- 
nes'   (vgl.  dagegen   wordspdh,  oben  a,  a);  mod-stark  'zornes- 
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wild^ ;  erthimgan  'durch  Ehren  ausgczeichneV ;dr6rwr6rag  'durch 
Blutverlust  gescliwaclit';  sidhworig  'reisemiide'. 

Der  Verstarkung:  dient  rcgin-,  das  wir  in  reganfojgiscapu 
sehen,  in  reginblind  'durch  Schicksalsschluss  blind',  'rein- 
blind'. 

Adjectiv  als  erstes  Glied. 

36.  —  1.  Dvandva-  (copulative)  Composition  zeigt  wtdbred 
'weit  und  breit  ausijedehnt';  vielleicht  auch  ^fram/iard 'feindlich 
bose';  in  hrunrod  'funkelnd  rot'  steht  dagee^cn  der  erste  Teil  er- 
lauternd  zum  zweiten. 

2.  Mit  Adjectivstamm  als  erstem  Glied  zeigen  sich  viele 
Zusammenbildungen  auf  -a-  und  -ja-,  -ag  und  -ig  (vgl.  §  ^  11; 
31  f).  Hierher  gehoren  Bildungen  auf  -dddig  in  mendadig  'fre- 
velhaft';  -hert  in  gelhert 'uhcrmiiiig',  gramhert  'feindlich' ; -/lugr- 
dig  in  armhugdig  'bekiimmert',  baluhugdig  'iibelgesinnt', 
gramhugdig  'feindlich',  luredhhugdig  'zornig';  -modfig)  in  dol- 
rnod  'thoricht',  frdhmod  'froh',  fromod  'iroh\gelrn6d  iibermiitig', 
gladmod  'heiter',  hardmod  'rauh',  hriumigmod 'iemg\  jdmar- 
mdd  'betriibt',  seragmod  'schmerzvoU',  sltdhmod  'Boses  pla- 
nend',  starknwd  'tapfer',  thristmod  'verwegen',  wekmod  'zag', 
wredhmod  'zornig';  godwillig  'guten  Willens'. 

3.  Das  erste  Compositionsglied  erklart  oder  beschrankt 
das  zweite:  armskapan  'ungliicklich';  godkund 'edlev  AhkuniV; 
godsprdki  'wohlredend';  firreiimil'  'graufarbig';  halfdiorig  'halb- 
tierisch';  hohhurnid  'hochgehornt';  klenlistig  'sehr  klug';  manag- 
fald  *mainmgia\tig';mishliumandig  'iibelberiichtigt';  missituhtig 
*von  verschiedener  =  ohne  Zucht';  missifaro  'bunt';  slidhwurdi 
'Boses  redend';  sodhfast  wdrfast  'wahrhaft';  wdrlos  'liigne- 
risch'. 

4.  Das  erste  Compositionsglied  dient  zur  Verstarkung 
des  zweiten.  In  Betracht  kommen  irmin-  (<  *  ermenas,  gr. 
op/Acvos,  s.  Wilmanns  II  415,1),  das  sich  as.  jedoch  nur  mit  Sub- 
stantiven  verbindet,  und  al.  Grimm  II  627  scheidet  zwischen 
got.  ala-,  gr.  TravTo-,  lat.  omni-,  und  got.  all(a)-,gv.o\o-.  As.  ist 
ein  soldier  Untersclned  niclit  mehr  fiihlbar ;  al-  und  -alo(ala-) 
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erscheinon  nebeneinander  im  gleichen  Worte  wie  al-  ala-alo- 
mahtig  'iillraiichtig',  -ivaldo -waldand  'allwaltend'.  AusserJem 
treten  auf:  alaebhni  'ganz  eben';  alohSl  'ganz  heil';  alahwit 
*ganz  Weiss';  alajung  'ganz  jung';  alsulik  'ganz  solch';  alsivart 
'ganz  schwarz';  und  mit  anderem  Bindevocal  alligiliko  adv. 
*gauz  gleich'. 

Zahlwort  als  erstes  Glied. 

37.  en:  1.  multiplicativ  in  enfald  'einfacli',  'einfaltig', 
inwald  'einmiitig',  enwordi  'einstimmig';  2.  steigerndin  enhard 
*sehr  feindlich',  enstrtdig  'trotzig';  3.  pronominal  in  endihvjedh- 
ar  'einer  von  beiden',  enhwilik  'einer,  namlich  welcher?  >  ir- 
gend  einer'.  enJcoro  'einsam',  'Einsiedler' erklart  mangewolm- 
lich  als  volkstumliche  Umdeutung  von  gr.  lat.  anachoreta;  dies 
stosst  auf  lautliche  und  innere  Schwierigkeiten;  liesse  sicli  die 
Form  nicht  als  Weiterbildung  eines  Stammes  *  enka  (vgl.  got. 
dinakls  'einsam',  an.  einka-)  deuten? 

2 — 10:  twihobhdig  'zweikopfig';  thrihendig  'dreihandig'; 
fiffald  'fiinffaltig';  tehinfald  'zehnfaltig'. 

Der  idg.  Stamm  *seOT  (gr.  ^h  <  *  evs,  lat.  sem-el)  erscheint 
verstarkend  in  sinuwel  'ganz  rund'. 

MIT  VERBALEM  ERSTEM  GLIED. 

38.  So  erscheint  as.  nur  vjandalhUti  'die  Haut  verwan- 
delnd',  'verschlagen'  zu  wandlon,  und  dabei  konnte  wandal 
noch  eine  sonst  verloren  gegangene  adjeetivische  ^Bildung 
sein  (vgl.  §  16,  1);  in  diesem  Falle  ware  das  Wort  als  Zusam- 
menbildung  auf  -ja-  unter  die  Beispiele  in  §  36,  2  einzureihen. 
—  mddhmundi  'heiter'  ist  keine  Zusammensetzung,  sondern 
eine  Ableitung  auf  men  +  fo  (s.  §  28  c). 

MIT   SELBSTiENDIGEM  ADVERB  ALS   ERSTEM  GLIED. 

39.  Selbstandiges  Adverb  als  erstes  Glied  findet  sich  in 
[ahd.  abdruniger  'abtriinnig'] ;  afunstig  'missgiinstig';  anmod 
'entschlossen';  bifang  'umfangen  von';  bilang  'hinreichend  zu'; 
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bitengi  'bedriickend';  bitharbhi  'niitzlich';  fordhwcrd  adv.  'fort- 
an';inburdig'e'mgehoTen';  inwardas adv .  'innerlicli';  viidftri'm 
der  Mitte  des  Lebens  stohend';  nidherfellag  'abfallond';  obhan- 
ward' naeliobon  ge\yendet';o6Aar/io/u  'hohnond';  obharmOdfig) 
'stolz';  samwurdig  (zu  sama)  'eiriwilligend';  t6ward(ig)'z\ik\iid- 
tig';  thurhfremid  \o\\kommQn'',  thurhthigen  Vollkommon';  up- 
wardas  adv.  'aufwiirts';  webnektig  'gesund';  widhannOd  -ward 
-werdig  'feindsoHg'. 

MIT  UNSELBST.^NDIGER  PARTIKEL  ALS   ERSTEM  GLIED. 

4:0.  Zusammensctzungen  dioser  Art  tretcn  im  As.  in 
grosser  Anzahl  auf:  dtelo  adv.  "^^  'unpassend';  anderbhidl  'ent- 
erbt';  andward  'zugewandt',  'gegenwartig';  anthcti  'verspro- 
chen',  'anheischig';  antlang  'entgegenreichend'  (vgl.  Wihrumns 
II  457  Anm.);  barwirdhig  *sehr  wiirdig'  (vgl.  lat.  pcrmagnus); 
elilandig-lendi-thiodig  'fremdlandisch',  'von  fremdem  Stamm'; 
[ahd.  firiivizig,  firiwlzgeni  'wissbegierig'];  geginward  'gegen- 
wiirtig';  garu  <  "^gearu  'bereit';  gifrdgi  'bekannt';  gigad(o) 
*Genosse'  (vgl.  ahd.  gigat  'passend');  gig erwi 'her eiV]  gihorig 
gihorsam  'gehorsam';  gihugid  'gesinnt';  gilang  *sich  erstrek- 
kend',  'bereit';  gilik  'gleich';  funjgilobhig  '(un)glaubig'; 
funjgilofsam  (un)glaul)]icli';  *  gimaJc  {gimako  sw.  mas.) 
=  gigado;  gimciii  'gewolinlich';  ginddhig  'gnadig';  ginog  'genii- 
gend';  gisund  'gesund';  giswdsi  'verbiindet';  gital  'behend'; 
^gitrosti  {helmgitrosteo  sw.  mas.),  ahd.  gitrost,  an.  traustr  'ge- 
trost';  *  githiod  (adv.  githiudo) ,  ahd.  gadiuto  'passend' ;g-ithun- 
gan  'gediegen';  (7iM;ar 'gewahr';  giweldig 'Gewalt  hahend'-'giwon 
( giwono J,  ahd.  giwon  'gewohnt';  sdmquik  'halbtot';  *urkundi 
{urkundeo  sw.  mas.)  'Zeugo'. 

41.  Mit  dor  Partikel  un-  lasst  sich  as.  zu  den  meisten 
Adjectiven  ein  Negativ  bilden,  wie  im  Nhd.  jedoch  keineswegs 
zu  alien,  besonders  da  nicht,  wo  der  Gegensatz  durch  ein  an- 
deres,  einfaches  Wort  bezeichnet  werden  kann  wie  bei  jung — 
aid,  bred — nam,  oder  ein  Gegensatz  zu  anderen  Eigenschaftcn 
nicht  zur  Empfindung  kommt  wie  bei  Bezeiclmungen  von 
Farben,  voriibergehenden  Gemiitsbewegungen  u.    a.   m.,  vgl. 
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Wilmanns  II  419,  1.  Anclererseits  dient  zuweilen  die  Nega- 
tion dazu,  aus  einem  relativen,  d.  h.  erganzungsbediirftigen 
Adjectiv  ein  absolutes  zu  machen,  so  bei  unquedhand  'sprach- 
los'  (wiihrend  quedhand  selbst  als  reine  Verbform  gefasst  wird 
und  ein  Object  verlangt).  Bei  einigen  Zusammensetzungen 
mit  un-  ist  die  einfache  Form  nicht  belegt. 

Beispiele:  unhardolit  'unbartig',  'nicht  mannbar';  un- 
bitharhhi  'unniitz';  unebhni  'uneben';  [ahd,  unerwendet  P  'in- 
convulsum'] ;  unfodi  'unersattlich';  unfrdh  'unfroh',  'traurig'; 
ungihorsam  'ungehorsam';  ungilik  'ungleich':  ungilohhig  'un- 
glaubig';  ungilofsam  'unglaublich';  ungimak  'feindselig';  ungi- 
mdlod  'ungeschmiickt';  *  ungimed  (adv.  ungimedon)  'eiteP; 
ungimci  'unangemessen';  ungiovid  'ungepflegt';  ungirimendi 
'unzahlbar';  [ahd.  ungistrdlit  'ungekiimmt'] ;  ungiwar  *nach- 
lassig';  tingiwitti  'thoricht';  unhiuri  -hiurlik  'unheimhch'; 
unhold  'feindhch';  unhreni  'unrein';  unkraftag  'schwach';  un- 
lestid  'unerfiillt';  unmet  'masslos';  unodhi  'schwer';  unquedh- 
and 'sprachlos';  unreht  'unrecht';  unskoni^unschon';  unskul- 
dig  'unschuldig';  unstark  'kraftlos';  unsundig  'unschuldig';  un- 
swdti  'widerhch';  univam  'makellos';  unwand  'unwandelbar'; 
unwdnUk  'hasshch';  umverdhig  'siindhaft';  unwiglik  'unkriege- 
risch';  unwts  'unerfahren';  unwitandi  'unwissenthch'. 

Erstarrte    Composition:     Zweite   Compositionsglieder  als 

Ableitungssuffixe. 

(Wilmanns  II  361— G83;  Kluge  237—247.) 

42.  Die  verlialtnismassig  ergiebigste  Quelle  zur  Schop- 
fung  neuer  Adjectiva  ist  wie  im  Ahd.  so  auch  im  As.  das  Suf- 
fix -lik,  mit  dem  in  den  pronominalen  sulik  'solch'  und  hmilik 
'welcher  Art',  'wie  beschaffen'  ein  alteres  Sufiix,  erkennbar  in 
gr.  TTYjXUo^  *wie  gross',  r-qkUo'i  *so  gross'  zusammenfallt,  s.  Wil- 
manns II  361  Anm.  In  zweiter  Linie  kommen  die  as.  weit 
sparlicher  belegten  -sam  -haft  und  das  mit  Richtungsadverb 
verbundene  -ward  in  Betracht. 
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-Ilk. 
(Wilmanns  II  3G1— 371;  Klu<?e  237— 23S). 

43. — 1.  Beziiglich  des  Wesens  des  Suffixes  -lik  stimme 
ich  mit  "Wilmanns  II  3G1,  1  daliin  iiberein,  dass  Bahuvrilii- 
Bildimgen  mit  dem  Substantiv  lik  —  'Leib',  'Korper'  nicht 
ausgeschlossen  sind,  die  grosse  Mehrlieit  der  /tA>Ableitungen 
jedoch  besser  auf  einen  gleichlautenden  Adjectivstamm  lik 
'gleich',  'passend'  (wozu  auch  as.  likon  'genehm  scin',  'gefal- 
len')  zuruckgefiihrt  werden.  Den  von  Wilmanns  gegebenen 
Griinden  zu  dieser  Annahme  mochte  ich  noch  zwei  weitcre liinzu- 
fiigen.  Erstens  hatte  sich  lik  =  'Korper',  'Gestalt'  auf  die  Zu- 
sammensetzung  mit  Concreten,  besonders  Personenbezeich- 
nungen  (wie  got.  wairaleiks) ,  und  Adjectiven  (got.  liubaleiks) 
beschriinken  miissen  und,  wiire  es  als  Substantiv  gefiihlt  wor- 
den,  nicht  audi  auf  Abstracta  (as.  hetilik)  ausbreiten  konnon; 
seine  allseitige  Verwendung  in  der  Composition  ware  also  fast 
unverstandlich.  Zweitens  fmden  sich  neben  vielen  einfachen 
Adjectiven,  die  mit  Bezeichnungen  fiir  Concreta  verbunden 
werden,  secundiire  /t^-Ableitungen,  die  nur  zu  abstracten 
Substantiven  treten  (s.  u.  §  85,  so  wie  Grimm  II  G60-1,  "Wil- 
manns II  363,  5);  die  "Verwendung  eines  Substantives  Z<7t-= 
'Korper'  zur  Bildung  von  Epitheta  fiir  abstracts  Begriffe  ware 
aber  zum  mindesten  recht  auffallend. 

Eine  Analogic  zu  den  Bildungen  mit  adjectivischem  -lik  bie- 
tet  das  Ncuenglische  mit  seiner  Verwendung  von  like  bei  Sub- 
stantiven aller  Art,  um  Aehnlichkeit  oder  "Verwandschaft  mit 
dem  "Wesen  und  den  Eigenschaiten  der  im  Substantiv  aus- 
gedriickten  Grosse  zu  bezeichnen,  z.  B.  hornlike  'hornahnlich', 
womanlike  'nacli  Frauenart',  'frauenhaft'  (wahrend  das  auf 
gleichen  Ursprung  zuriickgehende  womanly  'weiblich'  mit  Be- 
deutungsverengerung  nur  die  lobenswerten  Eigenschaften  des 
"Weibes  bezeichnet);  ferner  in  amerikanischen  Dialektcn  auch 
bei  Adjectiven,  um  einen  mehr  oder  minder  unbcstiramtcn 
Grad  der  Eigenschaft  darzustellen,  wie  "He's  a  straiige-like 
fellow"  =  rather  strange;  "she  looked  at  me  with  a  queer-like 
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expression  in  her  facc.^*  Das  alte  lice,  das  zur  Adverbendung 
-ly  verblasst  ist,  liisst  sich  zur  Adjectivbilduiig  nicht  mehr  oder 
nur  ausnahmsweise  verwenden. 

2.  Von  einer  Reihe  von  Z^^-Ableitungen  existiert  jeweils 
nur  das  Adverb  -liko.  Behaghel,  §  10  Ende,  nimmt  an,  dass 
'liko  als  einbeitliches  adverbbildendes  Suffix  gefasst  wurde, 
umsomehr  da  neben  ma'nchen  Adjectiven  einfache  o-Adverbia 
fehlen  und  daneben  Adjectiva  auf  -lik  und  Adverbia  auf  -liko 
bestehen.  Es  ist  demnach  nicht  unmoglich,  dass  manche  se- 
cundiren  Zi A;- Adjectiva  neben  einfachen  Adjectiven  erst  von 
Adverbien  auf  -liko  genommen  wurden ;  andererseits  sind  aber 
doch  wohl  einzelne  secundiire  ^i^-Bildungen  als  Grundlage 
eben  dieses  adverbialen  -liko  anzusetzen.  Ich  gebe  in  den  fol- 
genden  Listen  die  nur  in  der  Adverbialforni  vorkommenden 
/iA;-Bildungen  als  Adverbia.  Wo  neben  lik-Adjectiy  ein  ein- 
faches  erscheint,  steht  das  letztere  in  Klammer.  Wo  nicht  an- 
ders  vermerkt,  entsammen  die  Belege  dem  Heliand. 

1.      ZUSAMMENSETZUNG  MIT   SUBSTANTIV. 

44:.  arbhidliko  'miihevoll';  hurglik  Pw  'stiidtisch';  egfis?1I^ 
'grausig';  erdhlik  Pa 'irdisch';  eniits^/ii-o  Pw'ernstlich';  fehulik 
Ee  'fiirs  Vieh';  fekanliko  Ee  'hinterlistig';  fenilik  Pw  'sum- 
pfig';  firiwitliko  'wissbegierig';  [ahd.fisklihF  'fiscal'];  flesklik 
Pa  'fleischlich';  flitliko  'mit  Eifer';  friundlik  Vo  'freundlich'; 
gamlik  Gen.  'freudig';  [ahd.  graina/iZi/i  P 'ridiculum];  gestlik 
'geistig';  [ahd.  heriberglih  F  'zum  Lager  gehorig'];  herri-lik 
Pw  *dem  Herrn  gehorig';  lietilik  'hassvoll';  honlik  Pw  'schand- 
lich';  hriuliko  E,  Ee  'reuevoll';  kaj^karlikFw  'carceralis^;  kesar- 
lik  Pw  'kaiserhch';  77id/iM(I/iZi^  S  'monatlich';  niudliko  'eifrig'; 
Obhastliko  'eihg';  [ahd.  selih  P  'maritim'] ;  [ahd.  sitelih  P 
'sitthch'];  skernlik  Pw  'possenhaft';  skopliko  S  'poetisch';  the- 
ganlik  Gen.  'heldenhaft';  thinglik  Pw'gerichtlich';  thioliko  *de- 
miitig';  werklik  Mg  'geschaftig';  weroldlik  G  'weltlich';  wiglik 
Pw  'kriegerisch';  wistlik  Mg  *zum  Lebensunterhalt  gehorig'; 
widhumlik  Vo  'zu.i'Mitgiltgeh.Qn^'iurullik  'riesig';  vjundarlik 
'wundcrvolL'. 
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2.      ZUSAMilENSETZUNG  MIT  ADJECTIV. 

45.  Wo  ncbcn  einander  a-  und  -ja-  Stanim  erscheinen, 
verlangt  die  Zusammensetzung  mit  -lik  den  a-  Stamm,  vgl. 
§  10. 

agaUtliko    Gen.     {agalcto    Ilel.)    'eifrig';    armlik    (arm) 
'eland';  baldliko  (bald)  'kiihn';  barliko  Ee,  G,  barfajliko  Hel., 
baroEe  (bar)   'offenbar';   berhtltk  (berht)  'glanzend';  blidhllk 
(blidlii)   'hcitor';  [alid.  boslicho  P  'sclilecht'];  dlurlik  {diuri) 
'teuer';  eristllk  Mg   'urspriinglich';    ferahtUko   (fcraht)    'ver- 
stiindig',   'gerecht';   fravilliko  {fravol)   Pw  'starrsinnig';  frilik 
'freigeboren';  froliko  (fro)  'froli';  fvUiko  (ful)  'vollig';  garoliko 
igaru)  'bereit';  gdhliko  (gdh)  'plotzlich';  giburilik  Mg  'gebiih- 
rend';  gilumplik  Pw  ^p[\ssend\  gisih tig liko  Ee 'sichtbar';  groc/^i^ 
(god)  'priichtig';  godkunniglik  Pw  'von  gottlicher  Art';  grim- 
liko    Pw    {grim)    'giausara';   grioliko   'grauenvoll';    hardliko 
(hard)  'streng';  hclcglik  (helag)    'hcilig';  herltk  S  (her)  'vor- 
nehni';  hluttarliko  Bs  (hluttar)    'aufrichtig';   Iwhilik  Pw  'ver- 
achtlich'  (zu  obharhohi  'hohnend');  Jioldlik  (hold)  'angenehm'; 
hriuwigltko    (hrimvig)    'reuevoll';    [ahd    kleinilih  P   (kleini) 
*fein',    'zicrlich'];    hudhUko    [kudhr    'bekannt';    lioflik    (liof) 
'lieblich';  lihtlik  'leielit',    gering';  mahtiglik    (mahtig)   'miich- 
tig';     mdrlik     (mdri)     'ruhmeswcrt';    gemedltk    (ungimedon) 
'thoriclit';   methertigllk  Pw  'bescheiden';  misUk  Ilel.,  missilik 
Ee    'verschieden';    opanlUco    (opan)  'offen';  odharlik    (Odhar) 
'verschicden';  [alid.  v-t'/i/w'/i  Pw  (rtki)  'leic'i'];  sdliglik  isdlig) 
*iromm';  seldlik  'selten';  sodhltk  \s6dh)  'wahr',  spdhlik  (spdJii) 
*weise';    swdsltk  Pp    (sivds)    'einlicimiscli';  sutdhliko  (swidhi, 
sividJi)    'kriii'tig';    torhtlik    (torJii)    'glanzend';  waraliko  (war) 
'yovsichi'ig^ ',  ivdrliko  {war)   'waln'haft';  werd/i^iA'O  {werdh)  'elir- 
furditsvoll';  wislik  {wis)  'weise'. 

Bisweilen  kann  das  Product  sowolil  als  substantivisclie  wie 
audi  als  adjectiviscbe  Zusanimcnset>.ung  angesehen  werdeu: 
forhtlik  'furditbar'  zu  forJtta  f.  Turcht'  oder  zu  forht  *l)ange'; 
harmlik  'sdiiidlidi'  zu  harm  m.  'Leid'  oder  zu  liarm  'leidig'; 
jdmarlik  'kliiglidi'  zu  jdmar  m.  'Jammer'  oder  zu  if/?»a)*  'be- 
triibt';  ledhlik  'leidvoll'  zu  ledh  n.   'Feindscliaft'    oder  zu  lalh 
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'feindlicli';  tirllho  'ehrcnvoir  zu  ahd.  ziari  f.  *Zier'  odcr  zu 
zlari  'schmuck';  wdnlik  'sclion'  zu  ivdn  i.  'Gianz'  oder  zu  aisl. 
vsenn  'sclion'. 

3.      ZUSAMMENSETZL'NG  MIT  VERB. 

46. —  a.  Mit  Verbalstamm:  [ahd.  houfWi,  firhoufWi  P 
'kiiuflicli',  'verkauflich' zu  koufen,  koufon,  fir-'\;muni  (muna)- 
lik  'lieblich'  zm"^  munan  'denken'  (vgl.  farmunan;)  oflik  Fw 
'gepflegt'  zu  ^^^ovian  (vgl.  ungiovid);  quekilik  P 'schwingbar' zu 
ae.  cwacian  'zittern';  untelUko  Mg  'unaussprechlich'  zu  tellian 
'sagen';  [ahd.  zagilth  Pw  'schlafrig'  zu  *  zageri]. 

b.  Mit  partic.  praet.:  gihdvidltko  Pv/  'verkriippelt';  un- 
forthionodliko  Mg  'unverdient'. 

c.  Mit  partic.  praes,:  anstandanliko  Mg  'eindringlich'; 
bigangandeltk  Pw  'feierhch',  'celeber';  bitekniandelik  Pw  'bild- 
hch';  gibogiandelik  Pw  'biegsam';  spanandelik  Pv;  'lockend'; 
unarwdniandilik  'unvermutet';  unbiwandlondeltk  'unwan- 
delbar'. 

4.      ZUSAMMENSETZUNG  MIT  PARTIKEL. 

47.  gilik  'gleich';  liwillk  'welcher',  'was  fiir  ein'  (vgl.  § 
42);  dazu  gihwilik  'jeder';  daghivilik  Fh  taglich'. 


(Wilmanns  II  372,  373;  Kluge  239). 

48.  As.  erscheint  -sam  nur  in  Substantivcomposita: 
arbhedsam  'miihselig';  helsamo  Pw  'zur  gliicklichen  Stunde'; 
gilofsam  Pw  'glaubwdrdig';  lofsam  'lobenswert';  lustsam  'ange- 
nehm';  niudsam  'wiinschenswert';  wonodsam  'behaglich';  ivun- 
sam  'wonnig'.  Nur  ein  Adjectivstamm:  langsam  'laiige  wah- 
rend'. 

-haft. 

(Wilmanns  II  379-332;  Kluge  240.) 

49.  ehaft  Ee  'legitim';  stedihaft  'an  eine  Statte  gebunden'; 
treuhaft  'in  Treue  verbunden';   [alid.  giziughaft  P  'ausgestat- 
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tet'].     In  alien  tritt  die  urspruno-liche  Bedcutung  des  Suffixes, 
das  Gebundenseiu,  noch  sehr  klar  liorvor. 

(WilmannsII  383,3). 

50.  Dies  erscheint  nur  in  Vcrbindung  mit  Riclitungs- 
adverbien:  andward  'entgcgengewandt',  gegenwiirtig';  fordh- 
ward  'vorwarts  gewandt',  'zukiinftig';  gcgbiivard  =  andward; 
herodward 'hievhevwiirts' ;  inward  'innerlich';  obhamvard  'nach 
oben  gewandt';  toward  'zugewandt',  'kiinltig';  upward  Ee  'auf- 
warts';  widharward  -wcrdig  'entgegengesetzt',  'feindlich'.  Ei- 
nige  der  genannten  ersclieincn  nur  adverbial  im  gen.  sing,  n., 
wie  upwardas. 
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BEDEUTUNGSLEHRE. 


WORTART. 


51.  Die  Abgrenzung  des  Adjectivs  von  andern  Wortarten 
ist  im  As.  dieselbe  wie  in  den  andern  germanischen  Dialekten 
gleicher  Zeit.  Beriihrung  mit  andern  Wortarten  findet  statt 
zwischen  Adjectiv  und  Substantiv,  Adjectiv  und  Adverb,  Ad- 
jectiv  und  Verb. 

ADJECTIV  UND  SUBSTANTIV. 

52.  — A.  Es  giebt  Nomina,  die  substantivisch  wie  adjecti- 
visch  auftreten  (vgl.  Behaghel,  3  B). 

alowaldo,  subst.:  121  for  them  alouualdon;  adj.:  813  Krist 
alouualdo,  861  alouualdon  gode,  1922  fader  alauualdan. 

god,  subst.:  1344  godo  gehuuilikes;  adj.:  313  suuidho  god 
gumo. 

harm,  subst.:  5113  mest  harmes',  adj.:  159  tho  uuard  that 
heuencuninges  hodon  harm  an  is  mode. 

heleand,  subst.:  958  thana  heleand;  adj.:  2278  helandeo 
Krist. 

hit,  subst.:  C  3437  tholodun  unmet  het;  adj.:  C  2573  heta 
logna. 

ledh,  subst.:  303  Icdes  uuiht;  adj.:  684  thana  ledan  man. 

liof,  subst.:  1458  iogeat  im  Hob  uuidar  ira  lede;  adj.:  G26 
liof  landes  uuard. 

lioht,  ;subst.:  3134  that  berhte  lioht;  adj.:  4232  thiu  liohte 
sunne. 

neriand,  subst.:  520  neriandas  ginist;  adj.:  2179  neriendo 
Krist. 

reht,  subst.:  975  allaro  rehto  gehuuilik;  adj.:  16S8  rektoro 
thingo. 
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sir,   subst.:  C5593  wwi^   hicr  bethia  tholod  scr;  adj.:  3178 
uuard  im  scr  hugl. 

shin,  subst.:  4908  titan  uuas  sunnun  skin;  adj.:  CGolohier 
sind  noh  thia  siedi  sdjia, 

torn,  subst.:   2143  thar  sie  iro  torn  manag  tandon   bitad; 
adj.:  C  5523  tornon  trahnon. 

thiusiri,   subst.:  3386  iliurh  that  thlustri;  adj.:  46GS  (hi us 
ihiustrie  naht. 

unreht,  subst.:  308  an  unrehi;  adj.:  1697  unrcht  girnct. 

wah,    subst.:   ZiibO  sulik  wim/j;  adj.:  C5573  uuah  uvarlh 
thesaro  uueroldi. 

waldand,    subst.:    409    uueroldes     uualdand;    adj.:    3758 
uualdandcn  Krist. 

warn,  subst.:  2588  that  sie  uuam  fruninvien;  adj.:  1307  iro 
uuar)irnun  dadi. 

war,    subst.:    41G3    bcihiu   he   so  ituar  gisprah;  adj.:   907 
uuaroro  uuordo. 

iverdh,  subst.:  3444  iuues  uuerkes  uucrth;  adj.:  117  ihina 
dadi  sind  uualdanda  uuerde. 

Vgb  auch  2913  thea  uuaglidand,  subst.,  und  2909  the 
scolidandean,  adj. 

B.  Bei  cinigen  Nomina  bleibt  es  unentschieden,  ob  sie 
Substantiva  oder  Adjcctiva  sind.  Hierher  gehoren  ausscr  den 
von  Beliagel  3  A  genannten  enkoro,  gibeddeo,  gibcnkeo,  (die 
nur  einmal  vorkommen),  s^'o^o,  vielleicht  noch  baluwiso  (1096 
iJie  baliiuuiso),  entweder  masculine  r?-Bildung  zum  sw.  v. 
wUian,  also  'der  ins  Verderben  fiihrende'  (Hcyne),  'dtr  Boses 
Anstiftcnde',  oder  sclnvaclie  Flexion  eines  zusammcngesetzten 
Adjcctivs  balu-wis  'der  Verderbenkundige'  (vgl.  Wilmanns  II 
150);  ferner  gigado  {C  25  godspell  that  guodo,  that  ni  habhit 
enigan  gigadon  huergin),  ahd.  gigat  (vgl.  §  40) ,  obharhobhdio 
'Obcrhaupt'.  Zu  glaso  Vo  'Grauschimmel'  vgl.  §  15.  Vgl. 
auch  untcn  §  53  D  I. 

C.  Substantiva,  die  im  Uebergang  zu  adjectivisclicm  Ge- 
braucli])egriffen  sind  (Paul,  Principien  der  Sprachgescliiclite,  4. 
Aufl.,  XX  §  250),  lassen  sich  im  As.  niclit  naeliweiscn.     Viol- 
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leicht  sind  von  den  oben  unter  A  genannten  lioht,  skin  und 
und  thiustri  so  aufzufassen.  Bei  den  andern  diirfte  die  ad- 
jectivische  Verwendung  die  altere  sein. 

53. —  D.  Reichhaltig  wie  in  andern  germanischen  Dia- 
lekten  gestaltet  sicli  die  Substantivierung  der  Adjectiva.  Diese 
ersclieint 

I.  usuell.  Das  Adjectiv  wird  zum  reinen  Substantiv  und 
isoliert  sicb  gern  in  der  Form  gegen  die  urspriingliche  Wort- 
art.  Dies  ist  der  Fall  bei  den  urspriinglichen  Comparativen 
aldro,  furdhro,  herro,  jungro,  die  sicli  durch  fast  regelmassige 
Synkope  des  Suffixvocals  von  den  als  solchen  empfundenen 
Comparativen  ablieben  (vgl.  Holthausen  869).  Sonst  sind 
hier  vollig  sichere  Belege  as.  nichtnachzuweisen;doch  gehoren 
hierher  mit  grosser  Wahrscheinlichkeit  von  den  oben  unter 
§  62  B  erwahnten  "VVortern  baluwiso,gigado  und  obharhobhdio. 
Mdhino  ersclieint  in  den  Kl.  Denkm.  nur  als  schwaches  Mas- 
culinum,  im  Heliand  als  Adjectiv  (2385  so  manag  hedin  man). 
Dass  lamo  'der  Lahme'  nur  substantivisch  erscheint,  ist  wolil 
Zufall ;  zu  beachten  aber  ist,  dass  es  auch  aisl,  nur  scliwach 
(lami)  auftritt. 

II.  occasionell.  Das  Adjectiv  wird  nur  vorkommenden 
Falls  substantivisch  gebrauclit.  Alle  Flexion swei sen,  Genera, 
Numeri,  Casus  und  Gradus  konnen  so  ersclieinen  (vgl.  Be- 
haghel58);  jedoch  giebt  es  auch  viele  Einzelworter,  die  sich 
der  Substantivierung  entziehen,  vgl.  unten  §  §  68 — 72, 

64.  —  Starke  Flexion. 

a.    POSiTiv. 
a.    Maseulina  und  Feminina. 

Heliand  und  Genesis.  Bezeichnungen  der  drei  Personen 
der  Gottheit:  1248  tho  giuuet  im  mahtig  selb;  1999  mahtiges 
moder;  2103;  C  2233;  M  2957-8;  3130  uuid  so  craftagne;  3171-2; 
3518;  4023;  4079;  C  5610.  Menschliche  Wesen:  ddhar  (stark 
auch  nach  besiimmtem  Artikel):  1434  that  he  oihrana  aldru 
bineote;    1438;  1441;  1477;  1526-7;  1625;  1694-5;  1699;  3701; 
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3880;  40G5;  4107;  4281;  4587;  4754;  C  5581-5588;  nacli  bestimm- 
tem  Artikel:  1347;  2438;  2601;  2G04;  C  3439;  M  4279.    Andere 
Adjectiva:     Q  1  manega  uiiaron  —  51  —  53    derncro   dualm]  M 
378;  386;  439;  496;  531;  535;  745;  7G5;  946;  955;  1078;  l]95-6; 
1213;  1248;  1274;  1031;  1751;  1841;  1863-4;  1916;  1999;  C  2209- 
2211-2—2212-2219-20;  M  2281;  2304-5;  2353;  2630-1;  2766 
2796;  2809;  2918;  2938;  3149;  3156;  3565;  3588;  3622;  3631;  3632 
3753-5;  3791-2;  3822;  3935;  C  3956— 3976;  M  4018;  4089;  42C6-7 
4290-1;  4316;  4322;  4741-2;  4802;  4915;  4948;  4972;  C  5489- 
6849;  Gen.  Ill  187  fehiia  sterebat;  240;  244-5;  254;  314-5. 

Kleinere  Denkmiiler.  Bs:  W  16.21  (arma  man  endi)  othra 
elilendia;  16.26  siakoro  ne  uuisoda;  16.27  sera  endi  unfraha  ne 
trosta;  17.14  iJc  othra  mcrda.  —  Ee:  Matth.  IX  12  W  49.32-3 
{non  est  opus  sanis)  vuelmehtiigon  (medicus);  MattJi.  XXVII 
15  W  53.6  und  Joh.  XVIII  39  W  61.10-5  {ut  unvm)  hah  fan 
idimittam).—  G122hW  (jo.5  {quippe  iustorum)  giuuisso  reh- 
tero.—Fw  58  b  1.85  W  97.26  (illius)  thes  enas.  —  S  XI,  IV  2 
W  108.19  (sceleratorum)  sundigara;  XIV,  VI  33  W  108.7  (fy- 
rannorum)  mer  mahtigaro. — Vo  XI  736  W  114.2-3  {super  ab- 
icctiun)  nithergiuuorpenen  (posito  pede). 

ft.  Xeutra. 

Ileliand  und  Genesis.  Quantitatsbegriffe:  ?72a?7aa;  C  36-7; 
M  1242  mankunnies  manag;  1775;  2132;  2702-3;  2867;  2982 
3172;  C  3436-7;  M  3540;  4109-10;  4234; 4788-9; 5058-9. —  .(ye^of/: 
2112-3  odes  genog  \  uuelono;  2120;  2830;  Gen.  HI  262-3.— /»^- 
1782  uuerodes  lut.  Abstracte  Begriffe.  Singular.  Nom.  ace, 
ini  letztern  auch  mit  Priiposition  zu  adverbieliem  Ausdruck 
veibunden:  1101  al  so  godlic;  1348;  1486;  1496;  1550;  1694-5; 
1778;  1961;  2145  ?  2478;  3408;  3837;  4158;  4164;  4193;  C  5498;  Gen. 
Ill  285  suart  (narouua  naht);  —  591  undar  iuisk;  1918;  2693 
thurh  middi;  4893  an  odar;  4222  an  aiuh.  —  Genitiv:  C  36  uvn- 
darlicas  /"i/o  — 41-2— 83;  M  183;  188;  222;  303;  395-6;  567;  881; 
906;  1166-7;  1205-6;  1305;  1341;  1456;  1465;  1538;  1585-6;  1625, 
1650;  1691-2;  1723;  1726;  1748;  1768-9;  1892;  1963;  2495;  C 
2533-4;  M  2598;  2625;  2720;  2843-4;  3157-8;  3172;  3247;  3252; 
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3307-8;   3311-2;   3331-2;   3380;   3496-7;   3623-4;    3737;    3768 
3775-6;   3802;    3886-7;   3897;   3934;   3944;   4151;    4196;    4208 
4894-5;  4905;  4909-10;  5054-5;   5119-20;   5140;  5183-4;  5192 
C  5456-7—5644—5652-3—5661—5668-9;  Gen.  Ill  154-5  so  uilu 
uuammas',  1^1',  198;  262-3;  278;  284-5;  320.— Dativ  und  In- 
strumentalis:  497  them  liudiun  te  leoba;  1300;  1525;  1937;  C 
3460—3488;  M  3494;  3497;  —  besonders  mikilu  beim  Compara- 
tiv:  182;  941;  1683;  1727;  1781;  2482;  3770;  3902;  45&4;  5825.  — 
Plur.  Accusativ:  3904  romodun  rehta;  Gen.  Ill  196-7  that  thu 
duoas  ubila  endi  guoda,    lioba  endi  ledha. — Dativ:  tc  uuaron 
171;  184,  190  und  weiter  sehr  liaufig,  — mid(^i?m:  812  undar 
middiun',  C  2240-1;  M  3S23;  3908;  C  5665.  — M  826  bi  rehton; 
925  te  sodon;  C  5835  an  sundron. 

Kleinere  Denkmaler.  Bs:  W  17.6  ik  farstolan  fehoda; 
17.14  unrehtas  thahta. 

b.   COMPARATIV. 

55.  Von  diesem  ersclieint  in  starker  Flexion  nur  der 
nom.  ace.  sing.  n.  mer  (identisch  mit  der  Form  des  Adverbs): 
%b2gisideas  mer\  1546-7;  2020;  2127-8;  2187;  2843-4;  C  3438-9 
— 3441-2 — 5352.  —  Bs:  AV  17.11  mer  sprak  endi  mer  suigoda 
than  ik  scoldi. 

C.    SUPERLATIV. 

56.  Der  attributiv-substantivische  Superlativ  zeigt  sich 
in  der  flexionslosen  Form,  die  mit  der  Form  der  starken 
Flexion  im  nom.  sing,  aller  Genera  identisch  ist,  nur  in  He- 
liand  und  Genesis,  und  zwar  in  der  Regol  nur  als  Schluss  einer 
Variant enkette.  Er  verbindet  sich  immer  mit  einem  partitiven 
Genitiv  und  wird  diesem  regelrecht  nachgestellt.  Wo  er  nicht 
in  der  Variante  steht,  wie  in  3709  allaro  sango  mest  (desgl. 
2074;  2813-4;  3092)  und  in  dem  haufig  wiederkehrenden  allaro 
barno  best  fiir  Christus,  diirfen  wir  annehmen,  dass  er  durch 
die  Situation,  die  allgemeine  religiose  Anschauungoderdenbei 
fortlaufender  Lectiire  des  Epos  gewonnenen  Eindruck  als  epi- 
sche  Formel  hinlanglich  gerechtfertigt  ist. 
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Besonclere  Beachtung  verdienen  die  Vocative.  Bcim  Vo 
cativ  komnit  sclr.vache  Flexion  haufigcr  als  starke  vor.  Wie 
uns  C  5036-7  liebJto  drohiin  \  helaq  hebancuning,  auf  schwaclie 
Flexion  im  eini'iilirenden  Vocativ  starke  im  appositiven  begeg- 
net,  so  stehen  audi  ausser  dcm  letzten  siimmtliclie  bier  ver- 
zeichnete  Belege  in  Apposition  zu  fro  min  oder  dergb:  1590; 
4036;  4301  nenendero  bczt;  4000;  C  5601. 

Andcre  Belege:  C  50  Cristas  gibiird,  \  helandero  best  (wo 
man   die   Apposition  im   Genitiv   erwartoto);    M   270-1;   338 
371-2;  404;  619;  746;  848;  871;  973;  993;  1000;  1083;  1092;  1109 
1133-4;  1138;  1249;  1334;  1676;  1993;  2031;  2032;  2063;  2089 
2315;  2577;  2622;  2696;  2811;  2851;  2901;  2962;  3061;  3081;  3119 
3143;  3149;  3150;  3242;  3320;  3410;  3558;  3571;  3044;  4320;  4331 
4380;  4745;  5027;  5050;  5075;  5218;  5207;  C  5392—5427—5549— 
5576-5628-5630—5634—5739-5741—5929;     Gen.     Ill     269 
sunna  thiu  huuita,  \  alloro  bokno  beratost. 

Sonst  erscbeint  in  starker  Flexion  vom  Superlativ  nur  das 
Neutrum  mest:  614  bokcraftcs  mest;  2744;  5113;  C  5786;  und 
irist  in  der  formelhaften  Yerhmdung  at  erist:  455;  C  3426 — 3430 
—3435;  M  3870;  4819. 

57. — 2.     Scbwache  Flexion, 
a.  Positiv. 

a.  Masculina  und  Feminina. 

aa.  obne  vorbergehende  nabere  Bestimmung. 

Heliand  und  Genesis:  gramo  als  Bezeicbnungfiir  den  Teu- 
fel:  3359  an  gramono  hem;  C  3455-6  gramono  farlatid  \  uure- 
tharo  willion;  M  3603;  4622;  5165. — M2331  liggeandean  lamon; 
3554  reginblindun — die  Personen  sind  bereits  aus  dem  Zu- 
sammenbang  bekannt,  so  dass  zur  Substanti\'ierung  die  der 
scbwacben  Flexion  innewobnende  individuabsiereude  Kraft  ge- 
niigt  (vgl.  unten  §  63).  Dieselbe  zeigt  sicb  aucb  bei  eno  'ein- 
zig  und  allein':  C  13  sie  ejian;  M  1499;  3054-5;  4305  fader 
uuet  it  eno;  ebenso  Fb  10  a  W  43.14  und  Pw  13  a  1.  317  W 
92.14  {si  solus)  ofthe  he  oc  eno  (pater). 

Kleinere  Denkmaler:  Ee  Mattb.  I  20  W  48.8  (coniugem) 
gimehlidun;  Mattb.  XXVI  21  W  52.8  {quatenus  coiiscius)  stul- 
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digo  (se  conuclerit)]  Vw  62  b  2.  298  W  95.14  (ineptus)  dumho; 
56  a  1.878  W  96.  17  {criminosus)  menfulligo;  59  h  2.  2S5  W 
98.28  {indite)  o  storiolQl  a  2.79  W  100.7-8  {foedis sub auctioni- 
bus  successor  exheres)  antervidio  (gemit);  62  b  2.529  W  102.2-3 
(o  ter  quaterque  et  septies  beaius)  uuola  thu  filo  lango  saligol 
bb.  nach  niiherer  Bestimmung,  besonders 
kennzeiclinendem  (bestimmtem)  Artikel. 

Heliand  and  Genesis.  Bezeichnungen  Gottes  und  Christi: 
371  the  mario;  1595  the  rikeo;  2314;  2381  the  godo;  3028  the 
helago;  3264  the  eno;  3035;  4278;  4505;  4572;  C  4714;  C  5545— 
5726.  (Zu  alowaldo  und  neriendo  vgl.  §  52  A.)  —  Bezeichnun- 
gen des  Teufels:  901  thes  gramon;  1084;  1096  the  baluuuiso 
(vgl.  §  52  B  und  53  D  I);  1106  thes  Man]  2990;  3596  the  ha- 
tola;  C  5427  thic  uuretho  — 5451  thes  dernien;  Gen.  II  140  thie 
ledho.—ViQnschQn:  458  thiu  godun  tuue;  631;  671;  C  2224;  M 
2308;  2602;  2637;  2638;  2900;  3359  thene  godan;  3580;  3661; 
3837;  4390;  4391;  4445;  4620;  5253;  C  5646. 

Kleinere  Denkmaler:  Pa:  W  14.23;  15.3  then  heligon;  \V 
15.2  mines  drohtines  heligono,  sowie  B:  W  18.10;  15  allerogodes 
heligono  (vv'as  im  Heliand  bei  vorausgehendem  Genitiv  un- 
moglich  ware);  Bs:  ^Y  17.24  allon  sinan  helagon;  B:  W  18.17 
thur  thero  heligono  gethingi;  EeMatthI  20\y  46.22-3  {coniugem 
tuam)  thina  gemehlidun;  Ee  Luc  XXIII  17  W  58.2-3  {unum 
uinctum)  thero  hahtono;  Pw' 63  a  1.579  W  102.16-7  (sed  per 
patronos  auxiliatores)  neuan  thuru  thia  helpanthiun;  63  a 
1.580  W  102.17  ipeccator)  the  unuuerthigo. 

(3.  Neutra.  Heliand  1521  that  uuare;  4979  the  gimar- 
code.  —  Pw  11  a  1.30  W  91.23-4  {sophistica)  thia  uuisun. 

b.  Comparativ.  Hierher  gehoren  die  §  53  D  I  er- 
wahnten  auf  der  Uebergangstufe  zu  reinen  Substantiven  be- 
findlichen  aldro,  furdhro,  herro,  jungro. 

58.  —  Superlativ. 

Heliand  und  Genesis:  C  54  rikeo  mesta;  M  202  uuise 
man,  \  thea  suuasostun  mest;  438  friho  scaniosta;  485;  603; 
612-3;  758  an  erdono  beztun;  760;  821  manno  liobosto!  981  an 
allaro  badho  them  bezton;  991;  1010;  1023;  1215;  1298-9;  1448; 
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1702;  2017;  2045-6  thero  gestco  thcmo  heroston;  2058;  2431; 
2488;  C  2546  mid  uueodo  uuirsiston;  M  2785-6  allaro  manno 
thes  uuisoston;  2806;  2883;  3034;  3101  iheono  hezto!  3275;  3344; 
3414;  C  3441;  M  3510;  3555;  3684;  3712;  3791;  3793;  4025;  4331; 
4411;  4436-7;  4467-8;  4556-7;  4881;  4949;  4950;  4991;  5021;  5045; 
5082;  5249;  C  5306—5487—5519-5566—5649  liiho  thes  lelhos- 
ien  —  5686— 5887— 5925;  Gen.  I  12  haramo  mcsian;  II  134 
kuniaqo  tide  bezto;  III  163;  202.  Behaghels  Darstellung  §  58, 
S,  33  unten,  dass  im  Genitiv  und  Dativ  kcine  Substantivie- 
rung  stattfinde,  widerlegen  vollstiindig  die  siebcn  Fiille  758; 
981;  1215;  2045-6;  C  2546;  M  2785-6;  C  5649. 

Kleinere  Denkmider:  Bs:  W  16.19  mina  othra  nahiston; 
Ee  Matth.  XXIV  5  W  52.13-4  he  seal  iro  Icsta  uuesan  also  he 
iro  uuirrista  uuas;  Luc.  XXII  24  W  57.7  {eorum  maior)  thia 
furista;  Luc  XXII  26  W  57.10  (qui  maior)  eldista  {est  in  no- 
bis); Job.  VII  48  W  59.36  {ex  principibus)  furiston;  G  99  b 
1628  W  62.11  {propinquos)  naiston;  Pw  61  a  1.38  W  00.24 
{proximi)  naistun. 

ADJECTIV  UND  ADVERB. 

59.  Adjectiv  und  Adverb  beriihren  sich  im  As.  nur  in- 
sofern,  als  gewisse  Adjectivformen  adverbial  gebrauclit  werden. 
Dazu  vergleiche  die  Bedeutung  der  Wortformen,  §  65. 

ADJECTIV  UND  VERB. 

60.  Eine  Beriibrung  dieser  beiden  Wortarten  findet  in 
den  Participien  des  Priiscns  und  des  Priiteritums  statt.  Eine 
Anzahl  urspriinglicher  part,  pracs.,  wie  friund,  fiond,  idgand, 
sind,  durch  eine  adjectivische  Zwiscbenstufe,  zu  reinen  Sub- 
stantiven  geworden.  Andere,  wie  -berand,  hettiand,  kostoiid, 
leriand,  zeigen  noch  durch  adjectivisches  -ero  im  gen.  pi.  eine 
nahere  Verwandtschaft  mif  dem  Adjectiv.  Wieder  andere,  wie 
heliand,  -lidhand,  neriand  und  waldand,  erscheinen  gelegent- 
lich  sogar  noch  in  schwacher  Adjectivflexion.  unquedhand 
'nicht  mit  Sprache  begabt',  'stumm',  wird  durch  das  PrJifix 
un-  zum  reinen  absoluten  Adjectiv,  wiihrend  das  participiale 
Simplex  eine  Objecterganzung  verlangt,  s.  oben  §  41. 
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Lcichter  noch  als  beim  part,  praes.,  das  einen  Vorgang 
darstellt,  vollzielit  sich  der  Uebergang  zum  Adjectiv  beim  part, 
praet.,  das  den  Abschluss  einer  Handlung,  eines  Gescheliens, 
und  somit  einen  Zustand  als  etwas  Fertiges  ausdriickt.  Der 
Anschluss  eines  Particips  an  die  Adjectivelasse  erstarkt  im 
gleichen  Masse,  wie  das  lebendige  Gefiihl  fiir  dessen  Zusam- 
mengehorigkeit  mit  seinem  Verb  schwindet,  also  durch  fort- 
schreitende  Differenzierung  in  Form,  Function  und  Bedeu- 
tung.     Vgl.  hierzu  die  Bildungslehre  §  §  20;  25 — 26. 

Die  Feststellung  des  Gebrauchs  von  Adjectiven  mit  der 
Copula  sein  bei  ruhigerer  und  von  bedeutungsverwandten 
Verben  bei  lebh-afterer  Anschauungsweise  (s.  Wunderlich,  Der 
deutsche  Satzbau,  Stuttgart  1892,  S.  18-9)  fallt  nicht  der 
Grammatik,  sondern  der  Stilistik  anheim. 

WORTFORM. 

VERSCHIEDENE  FLEXIONSWEISEN. 

61.  Sorgfiiltig  zu  boachten  ist  hiervor  allera,  dass  in  der 
as.  Sprachperiode  der  urspriingliche,  rein  wortbildende  Cha- 
rakter  der  schwachen  Adjectivilexion  stark  verblasst  ist  und 
seine  Functionen  an  einen  lebenskriiftigeren  Faktor,  die  "VVort- 
fiigung,  abgetreten  hat.  Solche  Falleaber,  wo  die  Verwendung 
der  einen  oder  der  anderen  Flexionsweise  durch  die  begleiten- 
den  Eiemente  innerhalb  der  Wortgruppe  bedingt  ist,  hat  die 
Syntax  zu  erortern.  Hierher  gehort  nur  die  Untersuchung 
der  aussersyntaktischen  Bedeutungder  verscliiedenen  Flexions- 
weisen. 

62.  Die  Grundbedeutung  der  starken  Form  ist  generali- 
sierend;  ,,sie  betont  die  Zugehorigkeit  des  erwahnten  Gegen- 
standes  zu  einer  viele  seiner  Art  umfssenden  Gattung"  (Erd- 
mann,  Grundziige  der  deutschen  Syntax  I,  Stuttgart  1886, 
§  60).  Dies  erklart  ihren  ausschliesslichen  Gebrauch  bei  Pro- 
nominaladjectiven  wie-enig,  hwilik,  gihwilih,  sulik  (sowie  bei 
den  Cardinalzahlen,  sow^eit  sie  flectiert  erscheinen).  Ihnen 
schliessen  sich  naturgemass  die  Quantitats-  und  Numeral- 
adjectiva  an,  wie  al,  manag,  ginog,  fdc;  ferner  half;  vielleicht  in 
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Analogie  dazu  ful;  vgl.  Holthausen  350.  SelbstverstanJlich 
flectieren  so  audi  alle  nur  pradicativ  gebrauchten  Adjeetiva, 
ausser  wo  sie  im  Comparativ  stehen  (3902  uuas  sines  uuiUeon 
gernora  mikilu).  Eine  befriedigende  Erkliirung,  woshalb  Oilher 
selbst  nai'h  bestimmtem  Artikel  immer  stark  flectiert  (2G33  i/ifa 
godun — thea  odra),  ist  nocli  nicht  gegeben;  dcm  wirkliclien 
Sachverlialt  diirfto  am  niicbsten  kommen,  dass  ncjh  in  ge- 
schiclitlicher  Zeit  cine,  dem  lat.  alter,  alius  verwandte,  mehr 
oder  minder  unbcstimmte  Bedeutung  'der  eine  odor  der  andere 
von  zweien',  'irgend  ein  andercr'  nachwirkte. 

63.  Der  schwacben  Flexion  eignetisolierende,  individua- 
lisierende  Grundbedeutung;  ,,die  Eigenschaft  wird  beobacbtet  an 
einem  fiir  sicb  dastebenden  Gegenstande,  ohne  die  Andeutung, 
dass  aucb  andere  an  derselben  teilbaben"  (Erdmann  a.  a.  0. 
§70). 

1.  Besonders  deutlich  zeigt  sich  dies  bei  der  Ordinalzahl, 
da  die  angegel)ene  lieihenfolge  doch  jeweils  auf  nur  cinen  Tra- 
ger  passt  (C  43  scolda  thuo  tJinf  schsta  [uuerold  aldai']  cuman; 
M  3533  on  thriddcon  dage;  470.)  thriddeon  sid.u) . 

2.  Das  Natiirliche  ist  scbwache  Form  aucb  beim  Compa- 
rativ; wobl  am  besten  erkliirt  durch  die  Annahme,  dass  der 
Comparativ  urspriinglich  nur  eine  Yergleiebung  zweier  Gegen- 
stande darstellt  und  von  den  beidon  den  ein(>n  individualisiert; 
maior  also  urspriinglich  =  'der  Grossere',  spiiter  allgemein 
=  'grosser'. 

Heliand  und   Genesis.     Attril)utiv:    170   lengron   hmiila; 
185  mid  is  suuidron  hand;  279;  610-11   (obarhobdon)  craftago- 
ron   cuning,   saligoron  (also    selbst  in  der  Variation);  723-4 
735-6;   747-8;    1106;  1200;  1201-2;  1364;  1462;  1518-9;    1639 
1776;  1781-2;  1865;  1954-5;  1992;  2055;  2127-9;  C  2246;  IM  2338 
2457;  2657;  2876;  2876-8;  3155;  3250;   C  3132-34-15-3472-3 
M  3599;  3741;  3769-70;  4153;  4275-6;  4389;  4300;  4417;  4498 
4524;  4583-4;  4876;  5093;  C  5691—5802;  M  5976;  Gen.  II  123 
that  uuas  thiu  uuirsa  gihurd;  III  265.  —  Pradicativ:  155  sind 
unca  andhari  odarlicc.ron;  212;  323   ne  lat  thu  sie  thi  thiu  Ic- 
daron;  941;  1122;  1486;  1496;  1516;  1683;  1711-3;  C  2255;  M  2360-1; 
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2365;  2625;  2627;  3123-4;  8406;  C  3483-3487;  M  3776;  3901-2; 
5041-2;  C  5348—5529-30—5541-2;  Gen.  II  62-3  mina  sundia 
nu  suuidaron  thunkiad,  \  misdad  mera;  III  202. 

Kleinere  Denkmaler:  A:  W  20.6  os  is  th{em)o  oboro;  Ee 
jVIarc.  VI  5  W  54.7  (ciuss  damnahiliores  fierent)  endi  the  scul- 
digerun;  desgl.  Luc.  IV  23  W  55.4;  Pw  11  a  1,22  W  91.14-5 
{ui  quisquis  lingua  est  nequior)  so  forth  so  iru  enig  is  vnreh- 
tara  is  an  is  tvngvn;  59  b  2,  283  W  98.26  {unus  .  .  .  augustior) 
kiasarlicara;  61  a  2,116  W  100.25-6  {nee  quisquam  dicior)  vve- 
lagara  (esO;  65  b  1,97  {affrica  .  .  .  cultior)  oflikam. 

3.  Das  gleiche  Princip  gilt  beim  Superlativ,  der  im  Ger- 
manischen  von  Hause  aiis  den  relativ  hochsten  Grad,  nicht 
elativ  einen  sehr  hohen  Grad  einer  Eigenschaft  bezeichnet. 
Vgl.  die  fiir  den  substanti\aschen  Gebrauch  gegebenen  Bei- 
spiele  §  §  56,  58.  Attributiv  erscheint  er  as.  ausser  P  62  a  2  W 
73.16-7  (uiolentissimum  gluten)  uastosto  Urn  immer  mit  dem 
bestimmten  Artikel;  diese  Fiille  aber  unterscheiden  sich  dann 
nicbt  von  andern,  in  denen  das  Adjectiv  im  Positiv  nach  be- 
stimmtem  Artikel  der  schvrachen  Flexion  folgt,  sindalso  in  die 
Syntax  zu  verweisen. 

Zu  den  flexionslosen  Formen  des  Suporlativs  im  nom. 
sing.  mas.  fern.  n.  und  ace.  sing.  n.  vgl.  §  56. 

4.  Audi  dem  Voccitiv  kommt  naturgemass  die  schwaclie 
Flexion  zu;  wir  denken  bei  einer  solchen  Anrede  nicht  daran, 
dass  die  der  angeredeten  Person  zugesprochene  Eigenschaft 
auch  bei  andern  zu  finden  sei:  3244  leobo  drohtin;  C  4699;  M 
5016;  C  5636;  Plural  l^.I  3053  liohon  liudiiueros;  Superlativ:  821 
mamio  liobosto!  3101  thegno  besto!  Pw  59  b  2.  285  W  98.28 
{indite)  o  storio!  62  b.  2  529  W  102.2-3  (o  ter  quaterque  et 
septies  beatus)  uuola  thu  file  lango  saligo!  —  Diese  dem  Ge- 
meingermanischen  eigene  Regel  findet  sich  jedoch  im  Heliand 
ofters  durchbrochen;  vgl.  das  bei  den  flexionslosen  Formen  des 
Superlativs  §  56  Gesagte. 

5.  Schwache  Flexion  erscheint  durchweg  bei  einer 
Reihe  zusammengesetzter  Adjectiva,  sowie  bei  scolo  'schuldig'; 

a.     bei  den  mit  gi-  zusammengesetzten:  146-7  uuarun  unit 
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nu  atsamna  \  gibcnkcon  endi  gibeddeon  (vgl.  §  52  B);  104C-1 
titan  man  hir  anerdii  odoc  libbea  \  uueroldscattes  geuuono;  1828 
ne  uuarun  an  themu  lande  geuuno  (singulare  Form  im  Priidi- 
catsnomen  bei  pluralem  Subject);  3198  giuuaro]  C  4719 — 5427. 

b.  Bei  andern  Zusammensetzungen  und  scolo:  861  encora 
(vgl.  §  52  B);  921-2  he  is  uuiskunio  |  eft  an  tliesan  middilgard', 
1443  is  ihes  fcrahes  scolo;  3843;  4352-3;  4544;  5107;  5236;  alo- 
uualdo  (vgl.  §  52  A)  861;  2155;  2287-8;  4186;  4294. 

c.  Bisweilen  erscheint  schwache  Flexion  bei  attributivem 
Adjectiv  ohne  vorausgehendon  bestimmten  Artikel,  wenn  es 
sich  auf  eine  bekannte  oder  bereits  erwiihnte  Grosse  bczieht; 
Gruppen,  von  denen  Grimm  IV,  509  mit  einemetwas  ungliick- 
lichen  Ausdruck  fiir  einen  an  sicli  richtigen  Gedanken  sagt, 
der  bcstimmte  Artikel  sei  hier  gleicbsam  ausgefallcn,  seine 
Wirkung  aber  dauere  fort. 

Heliand  und  Genesis:  476  almahtigon  gode  (in  dcr  Varia- 
tion); 558  fon  cnosle  godun;  691  heron  heuencuning;  2179; 
2912;  3031;  3671;  4102;  4168;  4238;  C  4715;  M  4803;  C  5422— 
6602 — 5657  helagon  athom  (nach  Grimm  IV  573  und  Schliiter, 
Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  altsachsisehen  Spraclie  1, 
Gottingen  1892,  S.141,  formelhafte  Wendung)  — 5819;  Gen.  Ill 
286  narouua  naht. 

Kleinere  Denkmaler:  Ee  Luc.  XIII  6  W  55.26-7  (^ni/^i-^r 
inclinata)  crumba  uuif;  Job.  IV  25  W  59.41  {tunc  legiiimus) 
ehafto  {eius  uir  uenit) ;  wohl  auch  T  W  3.14  gelobistu  in  got 
alamehtegan  fadaer?  und  ebenda  Z.  18  gelobistu  in  halogan 
gasti  (je  zweimal);  Bs  W  16.3;  17.23  goda  alomahtigon  fadar; 
Pw  62  b  1.  419  W  101.14  {quirinali  togae)  romaniscon  drem- 
bila. 

xTUMERUS. 

64.     Ueber  Adjectiva,  die  nur  in  einem  Numerus  erschci- 
nen,  vgl.  Behaghel  ^  19. 
4 
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CASUS. 

65.     Mit  adverbialer  Bedeutung  treten  auf 

1.  der  ace.  sing,  n.:  al  'ganz',  fer  'fern',  fordhwerd  'fort- 
an',  la7ig  'lange',  mikil  *sehr',  ndh  'nahe',  unmet  'masslos'; 
mit  Praposition:  an  abhuh  'ubel',  an  odhar  'anders'. 

2.  der  gen.  sing,  n.:  fordkwcrdes  'vorwarts',  'ferner', 
herodwardes  'iiierher',  towardes  'zukiinftig',  widharwerdes  'ruck- 
warts'. 

3.  der  dat.  sing.  n.  mit  Praposition:  (e  sodhe  'der  Wahr- 
heit  gemass',  fan  uiidre  'aus  der  Wahrheit'. 

4.  der  dat.  pi.  n.igdhun  'eilends',  'jahlings',  grdtun^sehr^; 
mit  Praposition:  an  sundron  'besonders',  te  sodhon,  te  wdron 
*in  Wahrheit'. 

Vgl.  Behaghel  12;  Holthausen  373  ff. 
Ueber  Adjectiva,  die,   weil   nur  pradicativ,  nur  den  nom. 
und  ace.  bilden,  vgl.  unten  §  78. 

GRAD. 

66.  Der  Comparativ  spricht  dem  Trager  der  dureh  das 
Adjectiv  ausgedriiekten  Eigenschaft  einen  hoheren  Grad  dieser 
Eigensehaft  zu  als  einem  oder  alien  andern  Vertretern  dersel- 
ben.  Die  Comparativformen  des  As.  sind  relativ.  Eiu  ab- 
soluter  Comparativ —  d.  h.  ein  solcher,  bei  dem  nur  ein  Hin- 
ausgehen  iiber  ein  mehr  oder  minder  unbestimmtes  Dureh- 
schnittsmass,  gewohnlich  unter  dem  dureh  den  Positiv  bezeich- 
neten  Ausgangs-  oder  Nullpunkt  der  Eigenschaft,  zum  Aus- 
druck  kommt,  wie  im  nhd.  £in  dlterer  Herr  aus  besserer  Fa- 
milie  —  kommt  as.  nicht  vor. 

Einen  besondern  Gebraueh  des  Comparativs  zeigen  fol- 
gende  Falle: 

1.  Der  Comparativ  iibernimmt  die  Funktionen  des  Po- 
sitivs 

a.  im  bejahenden  Aussagesatz:  155  sind  unca  and- 
bari  odarlicaron;  397-8  (Fiircht^t  kein  Leid)  Ic  seal 
eu  liobora    thing    scggean    (vielmehr    Wilikommenes,     oder, 
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Willkommeneres  als  ihr  vermutet);  ahnlich  1122;  1350 
(sie  liaben  ihr  Gutes  auf  dieser  Welt:)  sculun  ofl  narouuaro 
thing  tholoian;  3123-4;  3599-3G00  (sie  suiuligten  und  vor- 
loren  das  Paradies):  uurdun  an  ledaron  sledi,  an  ihcsen 
middilgard  man  faruuorpen;  3901-2;  Gen.  II  123-4  (Seths 
Nachkommen  waren  gut,  aber:)  tJiat  uuas  tlilu  uuirsa  giburd^ 
kujnan  fan  Kaina. 

b.  in  Frage-  und  Verneinungssatz  (vgl.  ne.  'Who's  the 
wiser  for  itf  'He  is  no  worse  for  that'):  323  Ne  lat  thu  sie  thi 
thiu  ledaron;  2360-1  ni  uuas  Judeono  hethiu  |  giloho  thiu  he- 
tara;  2365-6  ni  uuas  gio  thiu  latoro  hethiu  \  sunu  drohtines; 
C  5541-2  bad  that  hie  ni  uuari  \  them  uuerode  thiu  uurethra 
(vgl.  dazu  aber  nhd.  'sei  mir  drum  nicht  bose');  Gen.  Ill  202 
so  thu  mi  thiu  gramara  ni  sis. 

2,  Der  Comparativ  ist  einem  Positiv  im  benachbarten 
Satze  parallelisiert:  279-80  ni  uuard  sconiera  giburd,  \  ne  so 
mari  mid  mannun;  C  2255-6  thia  stromos  sculun  stilrun  uuer- 
than  I  gi  thit  uueder  uunsam;  M  2625-6  that  oft  luttiles  huuat 
liohtora  uurdi,  \  so  hoho  afhuobi,  so  duot  himilriki. 

67.  Der  Superlativ  bezeichnet  den  hochsten  Grad  der 
durch  das  Adjectiv  bezeiclmeten  Eigenscliaft.  Wie  der  Com- 
parativ, so  ist  auch  er  rein  relativ.  Er  kann  zwar  gele- 
gentlich,  wie  in  nhd.  'Du.  AemnsterP  'bei  schbnstem  Wetter\ 
elativisc'h  einen  sehr  hohen  Grad  der  Eigenscliaft  ausdriicken; 
aber  ,,wie  sehr  im  allgenieinen  die  Sprache  dicser  absoluten 
Verwendung  abgeneigt  ist,  zeigt  sich  an  dem  eigentiimlichen 
Umstande,  dass  von  einer  ganzen  Reihe  von  Substantiven,  die 
sonst  ausschliesslich  im  Singular  vorkommen,  Plurale  gebildet 
werden,  um  die  Anwendung  des  relativen  Superlativs  zu  er- 
moglichen  (vgl.  §17);"  Behaghel  §  92.  Es  finden  sich  von 
absolutcm  Suf>erlativ  folgende  Fallc:  278  fon  them  hohoston 
hebancuninge;  419  an  them  hohoston  himilo  rikea;  584  thes  bez- 
ion  giburdies;  C  972  thiedgumo  best  (M  thiodgumono  bezt-o). 
In  den  ersten  beiden  Fallen  diirfen  wir  wolil  Einfluss  lateini- 
seher  Vorlagen  erblicken;  im  zweiten  Falle  ware  auch  die 
Annahme  zuliissig,  dass  der  Dichter  zwei  Genitive  des  Plurala 
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(himilo  rikeo),  deren  erster vom zweiten  abhinge,  natiirlich  ver- 
meiden  woUte.  In  C  5810  sneuue  gilicost  haben  wir  eine  alte 
epische  Formel;  vgl.  ae.  fwsle  zelicost.  Mit  Behaghel  a.  a.  O. 
hier  absolute  Verwendung  anzunehmen,  scheint  mir  nicht  ge- 
rade  notig;  dem  Gleichnis  kann  sehr  wohl  der  Sinn  unterlie- 
gen:  ,,Von  alien  Dingen,  die  dem  Schnee  gleichen,  kam  es 
ihm  am  nachsten",  oder:  ,,Von  alien  weissen  Dingen,  womit 
es  zu  vergleiehen  v/are,  vrar  es  dem  Sclmee  am  ahnliclisten". 

Den  sprachlichen  Ausdruck  der  Grossen,  an  dcnen  die  ge- 
nannte  Grosse  vermittelst  des  Comparativs  oder  Superlativs 
gemessen  wird,  oder  deren  Erganzung  aus  der  Situation  hat 
die  Syntax  zu  untersuchen. 

Ueber  Adjectiva,  die  der  Steigerung  unfahigsind,  s.  unten 
§  §  73 — 76;  die,  welehe  keinen  Positiv  aufweisen,  verzeichnet 
Behaghel  27,  Holthausen  872. 

MATERIELLE  WORTBEDEUTUNG. 

EIGNUNG  ZU  SUBSTANTIVISCHEM  GEBEAUCH. 

68.  Wahrend  sich  theoretisch  dieFahigkeit  der  Substan- 
tivierung  auf  das  ganze  Paradigma  der  Flexion  eines  jeden 
Adjectivs  erstreckt,  zieht  die  lexikalisch-materielle  Wortbe- 
deutung  diesem  Gebrauch  der  Wortart  viel  engere  Grenzen. 
Die  Substantivierung  vollzieht  sich  um  so  leichter,  je  mehr  im 
Sprachbewusstsein  die  Bezeichnung  auf  die  einzelne  durch  das 
Adjectiv  bezeichnete  Eigenschaft  zuriicktritt  (s.  Wilmanns  II 
298,3),  je  mehr  Einzelziige  aus  der  Anschauung,  Erinnerung 
oder  Vorstellung  sich  zu  einem  vollkommenen  Substanzbegriff 
vereinen.  Umgekehrt  stosst  die  Substantivierung  auf  um  so 
grossere  Schwierigkeiten,  je  lebendiger  das  Gefiihl  dafiir  ist, 
dass  mit  dem  betreffenden  Adjectiv  eine  Einzeleigenschaft  und 
nicht  das  ganze  ^Yesen  oder  eine  das  ganze  Wesen  beherr- 
schende  Eigenschaft  des  Tragers  bezeichnet  wird.  Dies  hiingt 
grossenteils  von  dem  Vorstellungsinhalt  des  betreffenden 
Lautcomplexes  seFost  ab  und  kann  fiir  verschiodene  Spraeli- 
gemeinschaften  und  Vorstellungskreise  sehr  verschieden  sein. 
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Das  (lenkbar  weiteste  Gebiethat  der  Substantivierung  das 
heuiige  Scliriltdeutsch  eingeriiuint;  beschrankt  ist  hier  die 
grammatische  jMoglichkeit  nur  durch  stilistische  Gesetze;  wir 
sagen  z,  B.  nicht:  „Der  so  Arme  dauert  mlcW^ — ,,Ich  salt  den 
so  Mutigen  zitteni/'  soiidern  nur:  „Der  Arme  dauert  7iiich'\ 
—  ,,IcJi  sah  den  Mutigen  (olme  Anstoss  audi:  den  sonst  so 
Mutigen)  zittcrn",  wiihrend  M  4774-5  unbedenklich  bietet: 
that  he  farlatan  seal  liabane  herron,  |  afgehen  ihcne  so  godene. 
Ob  eine  genaue  Untersuchung  der  Principien  substantivischen 
Gebrauchs  und  ihrer  Diirchbrechungeii  im  Alt-  und  Mittel- 
hochdeutschen  schon  vorliegt,  ist  mir  zur  Stunde  unbekannt. 
Es  durfte  jcdocli  nicht  allzu  gewagt  sein  anzunelmien,  dass  die 
altern  Sprachstufen  ein  jihnliches  Verhiiltnis  zeigen  wie  vom 
Schrifttum  vvenig  beeinflusste  Mundarten;  vgl.  z.  B.  die  Ab- 
neigung  der  Mundart  gegen  den  Gebrauch  des  substantivischen 
Adjectivs  zu  nur  voriibergeliendcr  Charakterisieiiing  (Reis, 
Syntaktische  Stadien  im  Anschluss  an  die  Mundart  von 
Mainz,  PBrB  XVIII  S.  483,  §  11).  Auch  der  abstracten 
Verwendung  dcs  Adjectivs  im  Singular  mit  sogenanntem  ge- 
nerischem  Artikel  (der  Reiche  =  jeder  ReicJie)  ist  die  Volks- 
sprache  verschlossen;  schriftdeutsches  ,,Der  Reiche  hat  kcin 
GefilJil  fiir  die  Frenden  und  Leiden  dcs  Armeji"  lautete  mund- 
artlich  etwa: ,,  Was  kiimmert  sich  so  ein  reicher  Kerl,  oVs  einem 
armen  Teufel  gut  odcr  schlecht  geht^\ 

GO.  Der  Substantivierung  eignet  vorziiglich  der  Super- 
lativ;  der  Tniger  der  Eigenschaft  wird,  weil  des  hochston  Gra- 
des teilhaftig,  als  der  Vertreter  der  Eigenschaft  schlecht weg 
gesetzt:  438  friho  seaniosta;  758  a7i  erdJiono  heziun;  s.  oben  §  § 
56,  58.  Aehnliches  gilt  fiir  den  Comparativ;  vgl.  §  63,  2.  Beim 
Positiv  tritt  Substantivierung  am  hiiufigsten  zur  Bezeichnung 
von  Attributen  der  gottlichen  Personen  ein;  auch  wieder  leicht 
verstandlich,  da  der  Dichter  vor  alien  sie  zu  V'erkorperungen 
der  ihnen  beigelegten  Eigenschaften  der  Machtfiillo,  der 
Kraft,  der  Gnade  zu  machen  wiinscht.  Aehnliches  gilt  dann 
von  den  Heihgen  des  Alien  und  Neuen  Bundes,  und  mit  don 
notigen  Aenderungen  auch  vom  Teufel.     Von  den  andern  in 
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§  §  54,  57  aufgezahlten  Substantivierungen  sondern  sich  als 
grossere  Gruppe  die  Bezeichnungen  korperlicher  Gebrechen 
wie  Blindheit,  Lahmung  u.  a.  ab.  Hier  trifft  zu,  was  oben  im 
Eingang  von  §  68  auseinandergesetzt  ist:  die  Vorstellung  der 
Eigenschaft  tritt  dabei  mehr  oder  weniger  zuriick;  ein  Lahmer 
ist  uns  nicht  nur  ein  des  Gebrauchs  seiner  Gliedmassen  be- 
raubter  Mensch,  sondern  in  weiterem  Sinne  korperlich  elend, 
arm,  bemitleidenswert. 

70.  Nicht  zu  belegen  ist  as.  im  allgemeinen  die  substan- 
tivische  Verwendung  solcher  Adjectiva,  die  sich  in  der  Form 
besonders  scharf  von  anderen  Wortarten  abheben  oder  in  der 
Bedeutung  die  Eigenschaft  als  etwas  Zufalliges,  Aeusserhches, 
der  Natur  des  Tragers  nicht  Notwendiges  darstellen. 

Kaum  scheint  ein  Hinweis  darauf  notig,  dass  sich  von  Ad- 
jectiven,  die  sich  nur  mit  Abstracten  verbinden  (s.  unten  §  82), 
ein  personliches  Adjectivsubstantiv  nicht  bilden  lasst.  Dage- 
gen  scheint  zu  jedem  Adjectiv  —  ausser  den  rein  relativen,  wie 
gem,  odan  (s.  unten  §  §  75  Ende,  76,  und  Behaghel  §  §  119, 
120) —  ein  abstracter  Genitiv  des  Singulars  im  Neutrum^  ge- 
bildet  werden  zu  konnen;  vgl.  die  zahlreichen  in  §  54  a  /8  gege- 
benen  Falle;  wie  denn  iiberhaupt  die  Substantivierung  eines 
abstracten  Neutrums  im  Singular  weniger  Schwierigkeiten  be- 
gegnet  als  die  eines  concreten  Masculins  oder  Feminins. 

71.  Der  Form  nach  erweist  sich  as.  als  nicht  substanti- 
viert  oder  nicht  substantivierbar  die  Gruppe  aller  mit  speziell 
adjectivisclien  Ableitungssilben  gebildeten  Adjectiva,  also 

1.  die  auf  -ig  -ag  (§  31);  ausgenommen  kraftag,  mahtig, 
alomahtig  (vgl.  §  54  a  a);  helag,  sdlig  (§  57a  a) , einem. skuldig 
und  men fullig  (ehendsi) . 

2.  die  auf  -in,  die  Stoffbezeichnungen  (s.  unten  §  72,3  a 
^)  wie  auch  ewin,  hatiltn,  kristin,  nidhin,  stridin.  Zu  hidhin 
vgl.  §  53  D  I. 

3.  die  auf  -isk;  s.  §  33,2. 

4.  Die  Zusammensetzungen  auf  -fald  (§  §  36,3;  37),  -fast 
(§  35,2  b),  -ful  (§  35,  2,  a,  a),  -lik  (§  §  43—46),  -16s  (§  35,2  a 
a),  -mod  (§  36,2),  -sam  (§  48),  -ward  (§  50).     Besonders  unge- 
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eignet  sind  die,  neben  denen  ein  einfaches  Adjectiv  oder  gleich- 
bedeutendes  Sul)staiitiv  liergeht,  wie  helag  neben  helaglik, 
thristi  neben  thrtstmod,  thegan  neben  theganlik. 

5.  Zusammengesetzte  Adjectiva  scheinen  sich  as.  iiber- 
haupt  der  Substantivierung  zu  entziehen.  Wenigstens  ist  von 
den  meisten  der  §  §  35 — 39  aufgezahlten  Zusammensetzungen 
auch  keine  Substantivierung  nachzuweisen,  wiihrend  sich  die 
mit  unselbstandiger  Partikei  zusammengesetzten  Adjectiva 
(§40)  offenbar  um  so  leichter  substantivieren  lassen. 

6.  Auch  Participia  des  Priiteritums  erscheinen  nicht  leicht 
substantiviert;  so  gifvddod,  gigamalod,  gihdvid,  bilamod,  giU- 
bhod,  diese  wohl  besonders  darum  niclit,  weil  neben  ihnen 
einfache  Adjectiva  bestehen. 

7  2.  Der  Bedeutung  nach  entziehen  sich  substantivischem 
Gebrauche: 

1.  alle  Adjectiva,  die  einen  voriibergehenden  Zustand,  z. 
B.  eine  Gemiitsstimmung,  bezcichnen,  wie  blidhi,  fagan,  frdh 
{-mod),  glddmod  'freufhg',  drdbhl,  jdmar,  sir  'ungliicklich',  Jiriu- 
wig  'reuig',  vrri,  niodag,  torn  'zornig'. 

Eine  nur  scheinbare  Ausnahme  bildet  gramo  als  Bezeich- 
nung  fiir  den  Teufel;  denn  es  bezeichnet  hier  eben  keinen  vor- 
iibergehenden Gemiitszustand,  sondern  heisst  'einer,  dem  das 
Gramsein  zum  innersten  Wesen  gehort'. 

2.  alle  rein  relativen  Adjectiva  (Behaghel  §  119  und  un- 
ten  §  75),  wiihrend  solche,  die  auch  absolut  auftreten  (a.  a  0. 
§  120),  vom  substantivischen  Gebrauch  nicht  ausgeschlossen 
sind. 

3.  Adjectiva,  die  besonders  sinnenfiillige  Eigenschafton 
bezeichnen;  Eigenschaften,  die  nicht  notv.-endig  zum  Wesen  ih- 
res  Tragers  gehoren,  sondern  eher  auf  aussere  Ursachen  und 
begleitende  Umstiinde  zuriickgehen;  Eigenschaften  wahrnehm- 
bar  durch 

a.  Gesicht 
a.     Farbe:  alahwU  *ganz  weiss',  alswart  *ganz  solnvnrz', 
appulgre  'gescheckt',  bldo  'blau',   bit  'farbig',   brunrod  'glanz- 
rot',  dosan    kastanienbraun',  dun  'schwarzbraun',  falo  'faib', 
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gelo  'gelb',  greblini  'graufarbig',  gris  *grau',  groni  'griin',  hwit 
'weiss',  missifaro  'bunt',  rod  'rot',  rCsoli  'rotlich',  swart 
'schwarz',  wahsblank  'wachsbleich',  'goldgelb',  wirtbrun  'ka- 
stanienbraun'.  Verwandte  Begriffe:  berht  'glanzend',  bias 
'weissgestirnt',  'Blasse',  blek  'bleich',  dunkar  'dunkel',  fagar 
'sclion',  feh  'bunt',  hedar  'heiter', /t^w^^cr 'lauter',  hrmi  'rein', 
mirki  'duster',  skir  'klar',  skoni  'schon',  sliht  'verziert',  subhari 
'sauber',  swigli  'glanzend',  torht  'gUinzend',  thim  'dunkel', 
thiustri  'diister',  wdnam  'glanzvoll',  wlitig  'glanzend',  wliti- 
skoni  'leuchtend  schon'. 

fi.  Stoff:  die  auf  -in  (§  23  a);  ebenso  blodag,  drorag 
'blutig',  erdhag  'erdig',  ettarag  'eiternd',  hrottag  'rotzig',  thdhi 
'irden'. 

y.  Raumliche  Ausdehnung,  Niihe,  Form:  alaebhni 
*ganz  flach',  bred  'breit',  diop  'tief,  engi  'eng',  fer  'fern',  flat 
'flach',  gegimvard  'gegenwartig',  grot  'gross',  hdh  'hoch',  hoi 
'hohl',  krumb  'krumm',  lang  'lang',  mikil  'gross',  ndh  'nalie', 
nam  'eng',  nidhiri  'unter',  obhamvard  'aufwlirts  gericbtet', 
dstrSni  'ostlich',  sinuwel  *ganz  rund',  smal  'klein',  toward  'zu- 
gewandt',  thikki  'dick',  thunni  'diinn',  wid  'weit',  tddbred 
*weit  ausgedehnt',  winistar  'link'. 

b.  Gehor:     hlud  'laut',  stilli  'still'. 

c.  Gerucli:     unswoti  'unangenehm'. 

d.  Geschmack:  bittar  'bitter',  swoti  'siiss',  unswoti  'un- 
angenehm'. 

6.  Gefiihl:  fuhi  'feucht',  hard  'hart',  hit  'heiss',  hwat 
[hwassi  'scharf,  kald  'kalt',  skarp  'scharf,  warm  'warm'. 

4.  Ausserdem  giebt  es  as.  noch  eine  grosse  Anzahl  ande- 
rer  Adjectiva,  die  nie  substantivisch  auftreten  und  sich  nicht 
in  besondere  Gruppen  einreihen  lassen.  Sicherlich  beruht  das 
zum  grossen  Teil  auf  Zufall,  z.  B.  bei  wis  'weise';  inwieweit 
es  vom  Wesen  der  uns  iiberlieferten  as.  Litteratur  abhangt, 
wird  die  Stihstik  naher  darzulegen  haben. 
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FJEHIGKEIT  ZUR  STEIGERUNG. 

73.  Noch  viel  beschriinkter  als  die  Fahigkeit  zur  Sub- 
stantivierung  ist  die  zur  Steigerung  (an  der  theoretisch  audi 
jedes  Adjectiv  teil  liat),  durch  die  materielle  Bedeutung  des 
Adjectivs;  vgl.  Wilmanns  II  334.  Eine  Darstellung  der  Prin- 
cipien  des  Gebrauchs  und  der  Haufigkeit  der  Steigerungsfor- 
men  auf  geschiclitlicher  Grundlage  fehlt  noch.  Doch  wirt- 
schaftet  man  daniit  auf  den  altern  Spraclistufen  der  germani- 
schen  Dialekte  viel  sparsamer  als  in  den  classischen  Spracben 
—  von  Interesse  diirite  eine  diesbeziigliche  Vergleichung  der 
besten  ahd.  Uebersetzer  mit  ihren  Vorlagcn  sein  —  und  audi 
in  unserm  Neuhoduleutsch,  das  sich  in  kiihnen,  abcnteuerli- 
chen  Superlativen  nicht  genug  thun  kann,  wiederum  im  ent- 
schiedenen  Gcgensatz  zur  Volkssprache.  Die  Griinde,  warum 
im  Nlid.  die  Steigerungen  so  sehr  iiberhandndimen,  sind  aber 
neben  stilistischen  grossenteils  semasiologisdier  Natur;  viele 
Adjediva,  die  in  ihrer  eigentlichen  Bedeutung  urspriinglich 
nidit  steigerungsfahig  sind,  werden  es  in  der  iibertragenen;  z. 
B.  der  schwdrzeste  Undank,  der  goldenste  Sonnenschein,  die 
eisernste  Anstrengung ,  der  barste  Blodsinn,  die  nackteste 
Wahrheit.  Audi  die  lautliche  Entwickelung kann  bei  verdun- 
keltem  Ursprung  zur  Steigerungsfiihigkeit  fiihren,  so  bei  nhd. 
albcrn  <  alid.  dlawdri  'ganz  walir',  'giitig'. 

74.  As.  finden  wir  kaum  nennenswerte  Durchbrechun- 
gen  des  Grundsatzes,  dass  Adjcctiva  mit  fest  umschriebenem 
Bedeutungsinhalt,  bei  dem  kein  hoherer  oder  niedrigerer  Grad 
denkbar  ist,  die  Fahigkeit  zur  Steigerung  nicht  besitzen.  Da- 
von  ausgehend  niodite  icli  mit  einigen  Nachtriigen  und  Erliiu- 
terungsversuchen  an  dem  in  Behaghel  §  26  gegebenen  Mate- 
rial eine  Neueinteilung  vornehmen.  Es  treten  also  nicht 
compariert  auf: 

1.  Adiectiva,  die  an  sich  den  hochsten  Grad  einer  Eigen- 
schaft  bezeichnen; 

a.  der  Form  nach  die  mit  al-ala-alo-  zusammen- 
gesetzten,  s.  §  3G,4,  wie  ja  audi  nhd.  allgegenwdrtig ,  allwissend, 
allmdchtig;  desgl.  sinuwel  'ganz  rund'. 
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b.    der   Bedeutung  nach:  ful  Voll',  Idri  'leer',  inag 
'einzig',  ginog  'genug'. 

2.  Adjeetiva,  die  eine  Massbestimmung  enthalten:  half 
'halb',  oder  die  Lage  im  Raum  bezeichnen:  ostroni  'ostlich', 
westroiii  'westlich',  und  die  auf  -luard  (§  50). 

3.  Benennungen  von  Farben  und  Stoffen  (§  72,3  a). 

4.  Participialadjeetiva  wie  dod,  haft,  libbiandi:  ein  Tot-, 
Gefangensein  und  Leben  in  hoherem  oder  niedrigerem  Grade 
ist  nicht  denkbar. 

5.  Adjeetiva,  die  die  Abwesenheit  einer  Eigenschait  aus- 
drucken,  d.  h.  negative,  vor  allem  die  Zusammensetzungen  mit 
un-.  Zwei  Griinde  scheinen  dies  zu  bewirken:  erstens  kann 
die  Eigenschaft,  wenn  zugesprochen,  wohl  in  einem  hoheren 
oder  niederen  Grade  auftreten;  wenn  aber  abgesprochen,  so  hat 
es  mit  der  Feststellung  der  Abwesenheit  sein  Bewenden;  zwei- 
tens  gehoren  die  MJ^-Adiectiva  auch  unter  die  folgende  Classe. 

6.  Zusammengesetzte  Adjeetiva,  einerlei  welchen  Cha- 
rakters  der  erste  Teil  ist  und  ob  er  zum  zweiten  bei-  oder  un- 
terordnend,  casuell  oder  priipositionell  steht.  Die  einzige  Aus- 
nahme  biidet  2878  enualdaran  hugi,  wo  in  enfald  die  Bedeu- 
tung des  Zahlwortes  ganz  verblasst  ist. 

7.  Wie  die  wortbildenden  Zusammensetzungen  treten 
dann  auch  die  syntaktischen  Zusammenreihungen  auf,  d.  h_ 
die  relativen  Adjeetiva,  die  zusammen  mit  ihren  erganzenden 
Bestimmungen  als  erweiterte  Zusammensetzungen  aufgefasst 
werden  diirfen.  Durch  die  erweiternden  Elemente  in  der 
Gruppe  wird  der  Bedeutungsinhalt  des  Adjectivs  so  fest  um- 
schrieben,  dass  eine  Gradbestimmung  unniitz,  wenn  nicht  aus- 
geschlossen  ist. 

75.  Die  Liste  der  relativen  Adjeetiva  bei  Behaghel  §  119 
ist  noch  durch  folgende  zu  ergiinzen:  fagan,  frahmod  'froh', 
(gigado  'seinesgleichen'),  hromag  'prahlend',  lat  'lassig',  lut 
'wenig',  malsk  'iibermiitig',  middi  'mittel',  widharward  'feind- 
lich';  hinzuzufiigen  sind  aus  Genesis:  worig  'miide',  aus  den 
Kleineren  Denkmalern:  alsulih  'ganz  so',  afunstig  'missgiin- 
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stig',  bli  'farbig',  gerag  'begehrend',  samwurdig  'iibereinstim- 
mend'. 

Zu  Behaghel  §  120,  Adjectiva,  die  zugleich  absolut  und 
relativ  sind,  gehoren  aus  §  119  gram  (substantivisch  gramo 
fiir  den  Teufel,  s.  §  57  a  «  aa) ;  hold,  vgl.  485-6  that  ic  minan 
drohtin  gisah,  holdan  herron;  1457  hluttr an  hugi,  holda  treuua; 
liof,  vgl.  4761-2  minan  lloban  licharaon;  mildi,  vgl.  3239  mildi 
god;  ginog,  vgl.  C  5746  sorogia  ginuogia;  hierlier  audi  wodhi, 
vgl.  1201  feng  im  uuodera  thing  —  4583  imu  uuari  uuodiera 
thing. 

70.  Zu  berichtigen  ist  audi  Behaghels  Darstellung  §  26 
C,  dass  relative  Adjectiva  nicht  compariert  werdeii,  und  zwar 
dahin,  dass  solche,  die  audi  absolut  auftreteu,  dcr  Compara- 
tion  fahig  sind;  vgl.  1200  milderan  medgebon,  desgl.  1955,  C 
3487;  haufig  bei  liof,  Comparativ  397  liobora  thing,  audi  prii- 
dicativ  1122  im  tho  lioboro  uuard,  1683,  5529-30,  Superlativ 
485  dago  liobosto,  821,  pradicativ  993  that  he  im  uuari  allaro 
barno  liobost,  3149,  4600. 

Die  von  Behaghel  erwahnte  Ausnahme  zur  Regel  3901-2 
uuas  thiu  smale  thiod  sines  uuillean  \  gernora  mikilu  ist  wohl 
so  zu  erklaren,  dass  das  Gefiihl  des  Gegensatzes  zu  3896-8  stod 
that  folc  Judeono  |  ubiles  anmod  so  fan  eristan,  \  uuredes  uuil- 
lean den  Comparativ  bei  gernora  hervorgerufen  hat,  wo  sonst 
audi  der  Positiv  geniigt  hiittc,  also  =  'Dafiir,  anderseits,  war 
aber  audi  die  kleine  Scliaar  desto  eifriger  auf  sein  Wohlgefal- 
len  aus'  (vgl.  §  66,1,  a).  2141  an  themu  alloro  ferrisfan  feme 
entspringt  stilistischen  Griinden;  C  5810  sneuue  gilicost  ist  epi- 
sciie  Formel,  vgl.  §  67. 

ABSOLUTE  UND  RELATIVE  ADJECTIVA. 

77.  Adjectiva  ergeben  sich  als  absolut  und  relativ  nur 
aus  dem  Zusammenhang  und  sind  deshalb  ins  Gebiet  der  Syn- 
tax zu  verweisen.  Beziiglich  ihrer  Eignung  zu  substantivi- 
schem  Gebrauch  und  zur  Steigerung  sind  sie  oben  §  §  72,2 
bezw.  74,7  zur  Sprache  gekommen. 
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ADJECTIVA,   DIE   NUR  ATTRIBUTIV  ODER  PR^DICATIV 
ERSCHEINEN. 

78.  Diese  hat  ebenfalls  die  Syntax  zu  behandeln.  Hier 
geniige  ein  Hinweis  auf  Behaghel  57;  Ausstellungen  daran  sol- 
len  geeigneten  Ortes  zur  Sprache  kommen. 

Dass  die  nur  pradicativ  auftretenden  Adjectiva  nur  deii 
nom.  und  ace.  bilden,  erklart  sich  von  selbst;  vgl.  Behag- 
hel 23. 

VERBINDUNG  MIT  ABSTRACTEN  UND  CONCRETEN  SUB- 
STANTIVEN. 

79.  Ob  ein  Adjectiv  sich  nur  mit  abstracten  oder  nur 
mit  concreten  Substantiven  oder  auch  mit  beiden  verbindet, 
hiingt  lediglich  von  seiner  eigenen  Bedeutung  ab.  Bei  einer 
Sprache  mit  reich  entwickeltem  Schrifttum  miissten  Samm- 
lungen  von  Wortern  einer  Kategorie,  die  sich  nur  mit  be- 
stimmten  Gruppen  von  Wortern  einer  anderen  Kategorie  ver- 
binden,  fiir  das  semasiologische  Studium  des  Wortschatzes 
von  grossem  Nutzen  sein;  und  vielleicht  diirften  sich  zu  ahnh- 
chen  Zwecken  als  Vorarbeit  die  folgenden,  alphabetisch  geord- 
neten  Listen  zu  bequemer  Uebersicht  tauglich  erweisen. 

Fiir  den  Heliand  sind  im  folgenden  Sievers'  Aufstellungen 
in  seiner  Hehandausgabe  S.  471  ff.  verwendet  und  durchweg 
erganzt,  da  sie  in  vielen  Fallen  auf  Vollstandigkeit  keinen 
Anspruch  erheben  konnen.  In  den  Kleineren  Denkmalern 
lasst  sich  besonders  bei  den  Glossen  nicht  immer  eine  feste 
Entscheidung  treffen,  da  sie  in  den  Ausgaben  in  der  Regel  aus 
dem  Zusammenhang  herausgerissen  sind  und  man  gelegent- 
lich  wohl  auch  mit  falschen  Auffassungen  der  Vorlage  seitens 
eines  oder  des  anderen  Verfassers  der  Glossen  zu  rechnen 
hat. 
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89.     Es  verbinden  sich  as. 

1.     Mit  Bezeichnungeu.  fur  Concreta 

a.      aller  Art,  einschliesslich  Menschen,  sowie  bel  der 
kdrperlichen  Anschauung  auch  der  Gottheit,  der  Ea^jjel  etc.  : 

a.     Heliand  and  Genesis. 


dlahwtt  ganz  weiss 

giwddi  Gewand 
aru  reif 

fruht  Frucht 
6/^^*  bleich,  glanzend 

hdkan  godes  Himmslszeichon 

idis  Weib 

man  Mann 

3Ldria 
hlddag  blutig 

barn  Kind 

hreogiwddi  Leichenkleid 

trahni  Thranen 

hdtmn  holzern 

treo  Baum 
brinnandi  brennend 

fiur  Feuer 
ditiri  teuer,  kostbar 

fratah  Zierat 

medhmos  Seliatze 

gisidh  Genosse 
engi  eug 

weg  Wag 
irin  ehern 

skat  Geldstiick 
fagnr  sehon 

falls  Haupthaar 

fehuskattos  Schatze 

fel  Ilaut 

fhU  Strom 

folk  Voik 

fdtskamel  Fussschemel 

fratah  Zierrat 

fruht  Frucht 

frximn  Besitzung 

nagal  Fingernagel 

palma  Palme 


fch  bunt 

lakan  Tuch 

nddra  Natter 
fer  fern 

fern  Holle 
fremidhi  fremd 

skat  Schatz 
fill  voll 

idis  Weib 

hivelp  junger  II and 
girstin  Gersten- 

hr6d  Brot 
grddag  heisshungrigf 

fiur  Feuer 

hel  Holle 
grdni  griin 

gras  Gras 

wang  Aue 
giildtn  golden 

skat  Geldstiick 
Jialf  halb 

heriddm  Reich 

hehhig  schwer 

treo  Baum 
hidar  heiter 

siinna  Sonne 
Ml  heil 

likhamo  Korpcr 

Maria 
herudrurag  schwertblutig 

6ra  Ohr 
het  heiss 

fern  Holle 

fiur  Feuer 

hel  Holle 

Idgna  Lohe 

trahni  Thranen 
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hdhhurnid  hochgehornt 
skip  SchifE 

hr(ni  rein 
Icorni  Korn 
liudi  Voik 

hidt  "weiss 
hdr  Haar 

himiltungal  Himmelsgestirn 
sneo  Schnee 
sterru  Stern 
sunna  Sonne 
giwddi  Gewand 

irnandi  fliessend 
water  Wasser 

Icald  kalt 
hrunno  Quell 
isarn  Eisen 
water  Wasser 

Uhni  verganglich 
fehu  Besitz 
werold  Welt 

liflds  leblos 
likhmno  Korper 

UhtUTc  leicht 

lldh  Wein 
linin  leinen 

hreogiwddi  Totenkleid 

lofsam  preiswiirdig 

lldh  Wein 
luttik  klein 

fingar  Finger 

ndh  nahe 
burg  Stadt 
fiund  Feind 

negilid  genagelt 

sper  Speer 
niuwi  next 

gal  go  Galgen 

nagal  Nagel 

rdda  Kreuz 

obhanward  naeh  oben  gewendet 
8tin  Stein 
wih  Tempel 


dstrdni  ostlioh 
guma  Mann;  vgl.  auch  westrdni 

quik  lebendig 
bi-unno  Quell 
mankunni  Menschengeschlecht 

rtpi  reif 
fruht  Frucht 

r6d  rot 

lakan  Tuch 
silubhrtn  silbern 

skat  Geldstiick 

skarp  seharf 

eggia  Schneide 

nagal  Nagel 

skiir  PIriegswaffe 

swerd  Schwert 
skiri  lauter 

water  Wasser 

win  Wein 

stedihaft  wurzelnd 
korn  Korn 

stilli  still 
strdm  Strom 

sUbhari  schon 

medhmo  gistriuni  Kostbarkeit 
swidhro  rechts 

Jialf  Seite 

hand  Hand 
gital  behend 

fugal  Vogel  (Glosse  in  P  zu 

lungar) 
torn  bitter 

trahni  Thranen 
unfddi  unersattiich 

ild  Feuer 
unskdni  unsehon 

fel  Haut 
wallandi  wallend 

fiur  Feuer 
wdnam  glanzend 

him  Heimat 
westrSni  westlich 

wind  Wind 
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winistar  link 
hand  Hand 

wintarkald  winterkalt 
snSo  Schnee 

wUtisJidni  leuchtend  sclion 
werold  Welt 
wif  Weib 


w6sti  wiist 
land  Land 
stedi  Stiitte 

urisilik  riesig 
giicerk  Bau 

uundan  jjewunden 
gold  Gold 


13.     Kleinere  Denkmaler. 


ahartn  Aehren- 

ctihnus 
alaebhni  flach 

tectum 
alswart  ganz  sehwarz 

eqints 

appulgr^  gescheckt 
equus 

hinitin  Binsen- 

blak  sehwarz 
atramentum 

hldo  blau 
homo 
vulnus 

hlas  weissgestirnt 
equus 

Hi  fai'big 

aries 
hodanhrdici  triefaugig 

hrddin  Brot 
lihurn 

brunrdd  glanzrot 

hurgltk  stadtisch 

solum 
dun  schwarzbraun 

equus 
trdhag  erdhaltig 

aurum 
iristUk  urspriinglich 

instrumentam 
eskin  eschen 

irabes 


Sttarag  eiternd 
vulnus 

evenin  Hafer- 
br6d  Brot 

falu  fahlgelb 
color 
equus 
vadum 

fehulik  Vieh- 

jnscina 
fiorskutig  verschnitten 

equus 

[ahd.  fisklih  zxun  Fiscus  gehorig] 
fitilfot  l  weissfiissig? 
equus 

flat  flach 
cyuiha 

fr6no  herrlieb 
tins  Zins 
bipennis 

filht  feueht 
mentum 

gerdin  Gerten- 

cullcus 
glaso  Giauschimmel 

equus 

glesin  g-lasern 

godkunnniglik  gottlich 
liquor 

gris  grau 

[ahd.  heribcrglih  Lager-] 
jjoria 
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herliJc  berrlich 
avis 

JiiinUik  himmlisch 
HierKsalem 

hoi  hohl 
conclave 

hrdo  I'oh 
gersta  Gerste 

hreUk  Toten- 
domus 
text  urn 

hridherin  Rinder- 

hrottag  rotzig 
nares 

Jiwass  scharf 
lanugo 
regula 

isarnin  eisern 

tectum 
klenlistig  sehr  klug 

avis? 
koppodi  mit  Kamm  versehen 

draco 
[adh.  koiifUh,  firkoufUh,  kiiuflicb 
verkauflich] 

kruvib  knimm 

mulier 

nares 
lebliindig  lebendig 

sten  Stein 
lidharin  Leder- 

flagrtim 
mapuldrin  ahornen 

trahs 

solium 
missifaro  bunt 
nidherfellag  berabfallend 

imher 
nidhiri  Unter- 

lahrum 
nutti  niltzlieh 
ohhoro  Ober- 


dflik  bebaut 
A  frica 

quekilik  schwingbar 
gladius 

[ahd.  richlich  reich] 
pomus 

rokag  rauchig 

lares 

romanisk  romisch 

toga 
rosoli  rotlich 

sanies 
ruggin  Roggen- 

brdd  Brot 

melo  Me'nl 

sinuwel  ganz  rund 
pelta 

[ahd.  siUlih  Sitten-] 

liher 
sliht  verziert 

tunica 

sniig  schneeig 
Pyrenaei 

spanandelik  verlockend 

liber 
spriitodi  gesprenkelt 

equus 
stekul  rauh 

iter? 

strut  struppig 

pil,us 

Cauda, 
tarn  zahm 

belua 
trdg{i)  trage 

pes 
twihdhlidig  zweikopfig 

thuhi,  thdliin  irden 
viurtis 
vas 

therbhi  ungesauert 
laganum 
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thrihendig  dreihiindi^ 

thunni  diinn 

ungimdldd  unverzicrt 
parma 

ungidxnd  ungepflegt 
vestitus 

[ahd.  ungistrdlit  ungekammt] 

unstark  scbwach 
euro 
virus 


wahsblank  wachsfarben 
eqtcus 

widhumlik  Mitgift- 
Tyrius 

wildi  wild 

onager 
valuer  is 

wirihriin  kast;inienbrauii 

equus 
[ahd.  zdhi  ziihe] 

nodus 


81.  —  b.  nur  mit  Bezeichnungen  von  lebenden  Wescn,  ein- 

schliesslich  des  Geisterreiclies: 

a.     Ileliand  und  Genesis. 


adhalboran  edelljurtig 

alajung  ganz  jung 

al(ala-,  alo)  muhtig  allmachti.i:f 

aldiro  alter 

alohel  ganz  gesimd 

alowaldmid,  -unddo  allwaltend 

anmdd  sinnend 

antheti  verlobt 

arm  arm 

armhugdig  bekiimmert 

armskapan  ungliicklich 

hald  kiihn 

baluhugdig  Boses  planend 

barwirdliig  sehr  wiirdig 

blind  blind 

blddhi  zag 

hOkspdhi  gelehrt 

d4d  tot 

dol,  -m6d  thoricht 

egan  eigen 

egrohtful  gnildig 

eldiron  Elteru 

elilandig,  -hndi,  -thiodig  ausli'iidiscli 

elleanrof  kraftberiihmt 

enng  eiiizig 

i-nhard  trotzig 

Sntcordi  iibercinstimmend 

ertJiungan  elireuwcrt 

fagan  froh 


fdh  wenig 

fegi  dem  Tode  verfailen 

filouls  sehr  weise 

frdh  froh 

frillk  frcigeboren 

frod,  gi-6d  erfaliren 

frdkan,  fr6km  kiihu 

furdhron  Vorfahrea 

furisto  er.st 

gnlileisk  galiliiisch 

gigamul6d  gcaltert 

geginuard  anwesend 

gel,  -herf,  -ni6d  iibermiitig 

gern  begierig 

gSdsprdki   beredt,    Gutes  voraussa- 

gend 
gddwillig  guten  Willens 
gram,  -hard,  -hert,  -hugdig  feindlich 
/(({/  ail  deii  fliinden  gcliihmt 
liaft  gefangen 
halt  lahm 
hardm6d(ig)  kiihn 
hatxtl  bassond 
hedhin  heidnisch 
lielagfcrali  heilig  lebond 
hcmsitteandi  eiuheiniit;ch 
h6r  vornehm 
giherud  erhaben 
herugrivi  schwertgrimm 
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fjihnrig  {^ohorsam 

liriuwigmdd  reuevoU 

hrdr  riihrig 

hugidcrhhi  kriegeriach 

irri  kampfwild 

jdmannSd  bekiimmert 

jung  jung 

Jcindisk  kindlich 

kiyuljung  sehr  jung 

kristin  christlich 

lagididhandi  seebefahrend 

lam  lalim 

hilamdd  gelahint 

hilang  hilfreieh 

gilebhod  gelahmt 

lef  gebrechlich 

legarfast  ans  Lager  gefesselt 

lidhi  mild 

liof  lieb 

lofsdlig  lobbegliickt 

16s  los 

lut  wenig 

mddmundi  heiter 

magujung  jugendiich 

malsJc  libermiitig 

gimed  thoricht 

■mendddig,  -ful,  -hwat  frevlerisoh 

viidfiri  in  der  Mitto  des  Lebens 

stehend 
modag  zornig 
vwdliarag  betriibt 
mddspdhi  weise 
viddstarJc  bosen  Sinnes 
viuniUk  lieblich 
ginddhig  gnadig 

nidhwat,  -hugdig,  nidhin  feindseli; 
Gharm6d(ig)  sich  iiberhebend 
odag  reich 
6kan  schwanger 
reginhlind  ganz  blind 
rVrci  machtig 
rof  beriihmt 
sad  satt 
sdlig  selig 
sdmquik  halbtot 
senlidhandi  seefahrend 
stragmod  betriibt 
sidhw&rig  reisemiide 


nikor  sicher 

siok  krank 

skard  zerhauen 

skill  dig  schuldig 

slak  feige 

slidhm(>d(ig)  Boses  sinnend 

sUdhwurdi  Boses  redend 

smal  klein 

snel  kiihn 

sddhfast  wahrhaft 

starkmdd  tapfer 

stridig  streitbar 

stum  stumm 

sundig  sitndig 

sundilos  siindenreiu 

sivds  blutsverwandt 

fortald  verurteilt 

torn,  -i,  -ig  frei  von 

treuhaft  treu 

treulds  treulos 

triuivi,  gi-  treu 

githigan  erwachscn 

thrlstmdd  verwegen 

githungan  gediegen 

thiirftig  diirftig 

tkurhfremid  voUkommeri 

ungilobhig  ungiaubig 

vMgiwittig  thoricht 

unhiuri  unheimlich 

unhold  feindlich  • 

unskitldig  unschuldig 

unsundig  siindenlos 

imwam  unbefleckt 

unwav.d  iinwandelbar 

unwdnlik  hasslich 

umvis  unverstaudig 

lodgJ'idhand  wogenbefabrend 

ivdnlik  schon 

wdpanberand  waffentragend 

war  Yorsiehtig 

giwar  gewahr 

giwdri  wahrhaft 

tcdrlds  betriigerisch 

wedarivis  -vvetterkundig 

giweldig  machtig 

wikmdd  verzagt 

widharmdd,  -ward  feindlich 

wigand  kriegerisch,  Krieger 
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willig  "willic: 

wis  kuudig'  (i.n  rclativor  Bedeutuug) 

wiskumo  gewi.ss  koiumeud 

wittig,  gi-  verstiiudig 

wlank  stolz 

giwano  gewohnt 


uordspahi  beredt 
worduis  beredt 
wopiandi  weiuend 
uredhfn'gdig,  -in6d  zornig 
tvund  verwundet 


p.  Genesis  (Adjectiva,  die  nicht  auch  im  Heliand  vor- 
kommen). 


adhalburdig  edelbiirtij 
bar  bloss 

drdric6rag  verblutet 
fluhtig  fliiehtig 
fredhig  verba unt 


godforaht  gottesfiirchtig 
hcbhanriki  himmelsmachtij 
stridin  strerthaft 
wmnlds  makellos 
w&rig  entkraftet 


y.  Kleinere  Denkmaler 


[ahd.  alMurnig  starrsinuig] 

[ahd.  abtrunnig  abfcriiunig] 

alsulik  ganz  solch 

dumb  duinm 

ihaft  legitim 

gastldmi  gastfrei 

[ahd.  firiwizgern(ig)  neugierig] 

fravol  hartniiekig 

[adh.  (razor  liartnackig] 

[adh.  freh  sparsam] 

gerag  begierig 

hatilin  verbasst 

hSrrilik  dem  Herrn  gehorig 

hdlodi  bruchleidend 

hovarodi  bueklig 

inburdig  eingeboren 

judeisk  jiidisch 

kesarlik  kaiserlich 

mdnudhhivilig,   -tvendig   mondsuch- 

tig 
mSnfullig  verbrecherisch 
mishliumandig  beriichtigt 
missituhtig  ZAicbtlos 
saiuwurdig  uboreinstimmend 


[ahd.  s^itelds  sittenlos] 

sniumi  eilig 

spdni  spanisch 

gistodsi  verbiindet 

tharfag  durftig 

thiudisk  deutsch 

thurhthigeyi  vollkommen 

unbardoht  unbar  tig 

unfrdh  traurig 

tingih6rsam  ungehorsam 

ungiicar  imgewahr 

unhiurlik  unheimlich 

unkraftag  schwach 

unwerdhig  siindhaft 

umviglik  unkriegerisch 

umviUindi  uuwisseud 

loandalhuti  verschlagen 

ivelag  reich 

icelmehtig  gesiind 

wittodif  mit  einer  Kopfbinde  ver- 

sehen 
tvrenisk  geil 
[ahd.  zagilih  schliifrig] 
[ahd.  hUihiig  oiiersuchtig] 
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g2.  —  2.  Nur  mit  Abstracten  verbinden  sich  die  im  fol- 
genden  gegebenen  Adjectiva.  Der  Bequemlichkeit  halber  habe 
ich  in  diesem  und  dem  niichstfolgenden  Abschnitte  da,  wo  sich 
das  Adjectiv  auf  einea  Satz  beziebt,  dafur  gelegentlich  thing 
(abnlich  in  I  83  bei  Bezug  auf  Personen,  wo  solche  im  Text  eUs 
Pronomina  erscheiaeu,  ein  7na)i)  eingesetzt. 

a.     Heliand  und  Genesis. 


c^huh  verkehrt 

obharhugdi  Ueberhebxmg 
aldarlang  weltenlang 

ttr  Ruhm 
alung  ewig 

tir  Ruhm 
antlang  ganz  lang 

dag  Tag 
arbhedsam  mflhevoll 

ubhil  Uebel 
armlik  jammervoU 

dodh  Tod 
bar  offenbar 

balusprdka  bSse  Rede 
berhtlik  glanzend 

bilidhi  Gleichnis 
blidhlik  frOhlich 

bodsJcepi  Botschaft 
drobhi  trub 

dag  Tag 

hiigi  Sinn 

drugi  trugeriseh 
thing  Ding 

dunJcar  dunkel 

dag  Tag 
egislik  sehreeklich 

het  endi  swart  Hollenfinsternis 

thing  Sache 
endilds  unendlieh 

ubhil   Uebel 

welo  Reiehttun 

inwald  eintraehtig 
hugi  Sinn 


etoan^  -tn  ewig 

riki  Reich 
fern  verflossen 

jdr  Jahr 

finistar  finster 

forhtUk  furchtbar 
thing  Ding 

gifrdgi  beruhmt 

werk  Werk 
frdhmod  freudig 

hugi  Sinn 
frekni  kuhn 

hugi  Sinn 
gestUk  geistig 

lif  Leben 

harm  schmerzlich 

herta  Herz 

hitgi  Sinn 

mdd  Gemut 

thing  Saehe 
harmlik  leidvoll 

thing  Sache 
helaglik  heilig 

riki  Reich 
hetigrim  wild 

hugi  Sinn 

hungar  Hunger 
Mud  laut 

gaman  Frohlichkeit 

hofna  Wehklage 

stemna  Stimme 
Jioldlik  angenehm 

I6n  Lohn 
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hor-ilc  kluff 

hugiskefti  Verstand 
hre  wild 

sehho  Gemiit 
idal  citel 

hrdm  Pralilorei 
jdmnrlik  j;immervoll 

fotynng  flinscheidoii 
ludh  kund 

forgang  Hiiiseheiden 

kimibunl  Herkunft 
gilang  bereit 

hclpa  Hilfe 
langsam  lanj^'e  wjihrond 

leger  Krankenlager 

lioht  Lieht 

I6n  Lohn 

rdd  Gewinn 
ledhlik  verhasst 

lera  Lehre 

I6n\  -geld  Lohn 
luggi  lugnerisch 

lera  Lehro 

giwitskepl  Zeugnis 
hfstsrtjn  an.^'enehm 

Jera  Lehre 
viahtiglik  mk-htig; 

bilidln  Gleiehnid 

tekan  Zeichen 

managfald  marmig'fultig 

Idn  Lohn 

7neda  Verg'eltung' 
mdrlik  beriilirat 

thing  Diaof 
gimedllk  thiiricht 

word  Wort 
sdliglik  seli|? 

scbho  Gemiit 
seldlik  wunderbar 

gisiuni  Anblick 

thing  Ding^ 
sSr  schnierzlich 

dad  Tliat 

hugi  Sinn 

m6d  GemQt 


scrag  traurig 

hugi  Sinn 
slidhi  verderblich 

hugi  Sinn 

saka  Sacho 

sundea  Siinde 
s6dh  wahr 

tveg  Wejc 

u'07-d  ^Vort 
sudhlik  walirhaft 

spel  Botseiuift 
sdvii  schicklich 

thing  Ding 
spdhlik  weise 

u'ord  Wort 
f>umarPi7tg  somnierlanij 

dag  Tag 

sunk  schwank 

V'dd  Gemiit 
sicigli  glanzend 

Jioht  Lieht 
tchinfald  zehnfach 

I6n  Lohn 
torhtltk  g'lanzend 

tekan  Zeichen 
toward  zukiuiftif? 

arbhedi  Miihsal 

ttd  Zeit 

tuifli  zweifelnd 

hugi  Sinn 

^cisa  Weise 

tiord  Wort 
thi}»  diister 

skado  Sehatten 
thristi  verweg'en 

githdht  Gedauko 

thing  Diufj 

word  Wort 
unbitharbhi  unnflfez 

thing  D'wg 
imlestid  unerftillt 

uord  Wort 
u  nod  hi  so  h  wet 

thing  Ding 
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unreht  nnrecht 

word  Wort 
warn  bOse 

ddd  That 
wan  mangelnd 

werk  Werk 
wand  veriinderlich 

wisa  Weise 
wankol  wankelmtltig' 

hugi  Sinu 

wdrfast  wahrhaft 

word  Wort 
warm  warm 

8umer  Sommer 


tcck  verzagt 
hugi  Sinn 

wulbrcd  weit  ausgedehnt 

welo  Reichtum 
jois  gewiss 

fridhu  Friede 
loislik  weise 

anduordi  Antwort 

word  Wort 
wddhi  angenehm 

thing  Ding 
wundarliJc  wimderbar 

tekan  Zeichen 


b.   Genesis  (Adjectiva,  die  im  Heliand  fehlen). 


gamltk  frohlich 
gang  Gang 


thcganlik  mannlich 
githdkt  Gedanke 


c.  Kleinere  Denkmaler. 


anagiboran  angeboren 
macula 

afunstig  missgunstig 

invidia 
gibdgiandelik  biegsam 

syllogismus 
giburilrk  geeignet 

tempus 
dagliwilik  taglich 

praebenda 
instridig  hartnackig 

audacia 
erdhlik  irdisch 

ddd  That 
flesklik  fleischlich 
friundUk  freundlich 

dictum 

furhtuwerdM   fQrehterlich 
exanien 

greblini  graufarbig 
nox 


hdhilik  lacherlich 
hdnlik  schmahlich 

aiictio 
hringodi  geringelt 

tracttis 
karkarltk  Kerker- 

caecitas 
kUni  scharfsinnig 

recessus 

spiritus 
gilumplik  passend 

urbanitas 
mdnudhlik  monatlich 

menstrua 
metliertiglik  bescheiden 
skernltk  possenhaft 

cavilla 
spildi  freigebig 

fides 
swdslik  burgerlich 

discordia 
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bitckniandcllk  bildlich 
tumig  listig 
frauH 

unurudniandeUk  unvermutet 
unbiwandldndelik  unveranderlich 
pax 

ungimet  unangemessen 
ungirimendi  unziihlbar 
unhreni  imrein 
carmen  funerale 


anawdni  verdjichtig 
fraus 

werklik  gesehaftig 
devotio 

wistlik  zum  Lebensunterhalt  gehO- 
rig 

res  ecclesiae 
icitag?  "wissenswert 
widherwerdig  gegncrisch 
wurmbetig  wurmstichig 

vetustas 


83.  —  3.     Sowohl  mit  Concreten  als  auch  mit  Abstracten 
verbinden  sich  : 

a.  Heliand  und  Genesis. 


aid  alt 
fader  Vater 
gumo  ^lensch 
idis  Weib 
man  Mann 
wif  Weib 

io  Gesetz 
andtcard  gegenwartig 
Gabriel 

egison  Schrecken 
herht  glanzend 
bl6mo  Blume 
bokan  Zeichen 
hu  Bau 
burg  Stadt 
droJitin  Herr 
sterro  Stern 
sunna  Sonne 

bilidhi  Gleichnis 
dag  Tag 
lioht  Licht 
h'm  Lohn 
giskapu  Geschick 
bittur  bitter 
bendi  Fosseln 
finr  Feuer 
lugna  Lolie 


trahni  Thranen 

baluddd  UeVieltliat 
balusprdka  Sehmahrede 
briosthtigi  Herzensgedanke 
briostkara  Herzenskummer 
ddd  That 
hugi  Sinn 
gitMht  Gedanke 
urdJui  Rache 
blidhi  frohlich 
barn  Kind 

anst  Gunst 

gibodskepi  Botschaft 

hugi  Sinn 

bred  breit,  aiisgedehnt 

berg  Berg 

buland  bebautes  Land 

burugugisetu  Burgsitz 

Idgna  Lobe 

strata  Strasse 

water  Wasser 

u-crold  Welt 

balounti  Hollenqual 
giwaJd  Gewalt 
derhhi   feiudselig 
iivdi  Leute 
man  Maun 
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ddd  That 
tiiinf)  Dintj 
v'ord  Woit 
derni  tiickiseh 
tviht  Wicht 

hugi  Sinn 
diop  tief 
water  Wassor 

dodh  Tod 

dodhes  dalu  Todestlial 
githdht  Gcdauke 
diitrlik  teuer, 
hodo  Bote 
doperi  Taufer 
dilbha  Taube 
fratah  Zierat 
medhmos  Schatze 
gisidh  Geno^so 
suno  Sohu 
stvet  Schweiss 
wif  Weib 

drdm  Jiibel 
lif  Leben 

dages  lioht  Tageslicht 
edhili  edel 
man  Mann 
thlorna  Magd 

sprdka  Sprache 
enfald  lauter,  wahr 
hrod  Brot 
god  Gott 
horn  Korn 
man  Maun 

hugi  Sinn 
unrcht  Unrecht 
iwig  ewig 
fiur  Feuer 
kuning  Konig 

lif  Leben 
lioht  Licht 
riki  Reich 
fast  fast 
erdha  Erde 
felis  Fela 


folda  Erde 
water  Wasser 

hugi  Sinn 
mod  GemQfc 
word  Wort 
fekni  hinterlistic? 
foluskepi  Volk 
Satandses  jungron  Teufeft 
krud  Unkraut 
icif  Weib 

hugi  Sinn 
ivord  Wort 
feraht  verstandig 
man  Llann 

ddd  That 
hugi  Sinn 
forht  bange 
man  Mann 

hugi  Sinn 
frdmod  frohgemut 
folk  Volk 

hugi  Sinn 
fus  bereit 
vian  Mann 

gest  Geist 
(jihhidhig  beschioderi 
erbhiivard  Erbe 

fruma  Vorteil 
gladmod  froh 
gumo  Mann 

hugi  Sinn 
glau  king 
^TMwo  Mann 

andivurdi  Antwort 
god  gut 
David 

drohtin  Herr 
erl  Edelmann 
fader  Vater 
fiskari  Fischer 
frd  Herr 
gumo  Mann 
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gumskepi  Mannschaft 

heliand  Heiland 

hetro  Herr 

idis  Weib 

Jdhannes 

Joseph 

jungron  Junger 

kno.sal  Geschlecht 

kunni  Geschlecht 

man  Mann 

3[dria 

medhmos  Schiitze 

viestar  Meister 

Petrus 

gisidh  Genosse 

suno  Sohn 

thegan  Gefolgsmann 

thioda  Volk 

thionia  Mag'd 

waldand  Walter 

wastiim  Frucht 

wif  Weib 

ellian  Kraft 
god.'ipell  Evaugelium 
kraft  Kraft 
lioht  Lieht 
gilohho  Glaube 
m6d  Gemiit 
rdd  Rat 
sjrrdka  Rede 
treiiwn  Treue 
v:erk  Werk 
willeo  Wille 
ivord  Wort 
godkund  gottentsprossen 
gumo  Mann 

thing  Ding 
godlik  herrlieh 
al(i}i  Tempel 
gard  Feld 
graf  Grab 
gumo  Mann 
hits  Haus 

stemna  Stimmo 
grim  grimmig 
fiur  Fouer 


folk  Volk 
hellia  Holle 
Judcon  Juden 
liudi  Leute 
logna  Lohe 
thioda  Volk 

dad  That 
d6dh  Tod 

gerheti  Speerfeindschaffc 
hugi  Sinn 
sebho  Gemiit 
thing  Sacbe 
7cerk  Werk 
grdt  gross 
folk  Volk 
gumskepi  Sohar 
olbhnndeo  Elephant 
seo  See 
sten  Stein 

hungar  Hunger 
kraft  Kraft 
thing  Sache 
giwald  Gewalb 
Jiard  hart 
bdm  Baum 
felis  Fels 
heritogo  Herzog 
sper  Speer 
sten  Stein 
trio  Baum 
thorn  Dorn 

harmsknra  Kummer  und  Qual 
helligithwing  Hollenpein 
hvgiskefti  Sinn 
7n6d  Gemiit 
strid  Streit 
htdag  heilig 
ham  Kind 
hodo  Bote 
droJitin   Horr 
engil  Engel 
fader  Vater 
folk  Volk 
god  Gott 

halsmeni  Halsbaud 
hand  Hand 
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hebhanhmivg  Himmelskonig 

Jtcbhamcard  Hiramelswachter 

hilcand  Heiland 

heriskejn  Heerschaar 

hivnski  Familie 

hus  Haus 

Krist  Christus 

lik  Leib 

man  Mann 

peda  Kock 

st6l  Thron 

suno  Sohn 

tunga  Zunge 

thiorna  Magd 

ward  V/art 

ddhom  Atem,  Geist 
bilidhi  Bild,  Gleichnis 
gibod  Gebot 
dag  Tag 
geld  Vergeltung 
gest  Geist 
hed  Stand,  Wurde 
helpa  Hilfe 

himilriki  Himmelreich 
kraft  Kraft 
lera  Lehre 
lioht  Lieht 
giriini  Geheimnis 
sang  Gesang 
sSola  Seele 
giskapu  Geschick 
stemna  Stimme 
tekan  Zeichen 
tid  Zeit 
uerk  Werk 
word  Wort 
hetilik  feindselig 
hardburi  Obrigkeit 

wig  Krieg 
himilisk  himmlisch 
barn  Kind 
fader  Vater 
herro  Herr 

giriini  Geheimnis 
word  Wort 
hluttar  lauter 


brunno  Born 
hrenki-rru  Korn 
korn  Korn 
rtian  Mann 
thioda  Volk 
Hdhia  Woge 
water  Wasser 

hu(;i  Sinn 
gilobho  Glaube 
mod  Gemiit 
treuwa  Treue 
hold  hold,  zugethan 
herirink  Heeresmann 
Mrro  Herr 
skalk  Knecht 

treuwa  Treue 
hCtierznrnt 
Judeon  Juden 
weroldkuning  WeltkOnig 

hugi  Sinn 
hriuwig  betrQbt 
man  Mann 
mddar  Mutter 

hugi  Sinn 
hwilik  wie  beschaffen,  welch 
barn  Kind 
folk  Volk 
gard  Behausung 
gumo  Mann 
idis.Weib 
irniinman  Mensch 
kunni  Geschlecht 
land  Land 
lidh  Glied 
liudi  Leute 
liudskcpi  Volk 
man  Mann 
tins  Abgabe 

arbhedi  Muhsal 
bilidhi  Gleichnis 
egison  Schrecken 
hugi  Sinn 
kraft  Kraft 
m6d  Gemtlt 
6dm6di  Demut 
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reht  Recht 
saka  Streit 
tSkav  Zeichenl 
ffihwilik  jet^lich 
akkar  Acker 
bar)!  Kind 
hdm  Baura 
hurg  Stadt 
erl  Edelmann 
gumo  Mann 
kuning  Konig 
liudi  Volk 
man  Mann 

mankunni  MenscKheit 
thiod  Volk 
wif  Weib 

dag  Tag 
gdd  Gut 
half  Richtuug 
jdr  Jahr 
morgan  Morgen 
namo  Name 
reht  Recht 
ubhil  Uebel 
welo  Reichttun 
word  Wort 
jdmar  jammervoll 
likhamo  KOrper 

httgi  Sinn 
m6d  Geraut 
hraftag  kraftig 
drohtin  Herr 
fiond  Feind 
god  Gott 
knio  Knie 
Krist  Christus 
kriici  Klreuz 
kuniburd  Geschlecht 
kuning  Konig 
kunni  Geschlecht 
thiod  Volk 
unht  Wicht 

kuningdSm  Herrscbaft 
riki  Reich 
lang  lang,  lange  wahrend 
skaft  Schaft 
iveg  Weg 


dag  Tag 
huibi  Weile 
lif  Leben 
16n  Lohn 
naht  Nacht 
Idri  leer 
stedi  Stiitte 
stenfat  Steingefass 

word  Wort 
lat  traj:e,  sehwach 
man  Mann 
sida  Lende 

dag  Tag  (im  Superlativ 
the  lazto  dag) 
ledh  leidig,  verhasst 
lidh  Trank 
liudskepi  Volk 
man  !Mann 
stedi  Stjitte 
thiod  Volk    • 
viht  Wicht 

dad  That 

geljjquidi  Herausforderunjr 
lera  Lehre 
gilesti  That 
sprdka  Rede 
strid  Streit 
thing  Sache 
wcg  Weg  (geistig) 
word  Wort 
gilik  gleich 
num  Mann 

werk  "V\''erk 
word  V/ort 
lioflik  lieblich 
hl6mo  Blume 
fruht  Fmcht 

lera  Lehre 
Ion  Lohn 
lioht  licht 
suntM  Sonne 
wangon  Wangen 
wolkan  Wolke 

liygi  Sinn 
word  Wort 
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hdihig  willfiihrig 
liudi  Lcute 
thegan  Dieuer 

gildbho  Glaube 
lungar  schuell 
fugal  Vogel 
man  Mann 

gibdda  Trost 
htttil  klein 
barn  Kind 
man  Menscli 

fruma  Nutzen 
gildbho  Glaube 
tweho  Zweifel 
mahtig  machtig 
barn  godes  Gottessohn 
drohtin  Herr 
engil  Engel 
fader  Vater 
fiond  Feind 
god  Gott 
herro  Herr 
Krist  Chrisfras 
man  Mensch 
mundboro  Schutzer 
sunu  drohtines  Gottessohn 

giskapu  Geschick 
tekan  Zeichen 
thing  Ding 
word  Wort 
manag  manch 
barn  Kind 
engil  Engel 
ferJcal  Riegel 
folk  Volk 
Ukhamo  Korper 
liudi  Leute 
Uudfolk  Volk 
mankunni  Menschheit 
medhomhord  Hort 
thegan  Gefolgsmann 
thioda  Volk 

arabhidwerk  Miihsal 
gibod  Gebot 
dag  Tag 


firinwertc  Frevel 
Jiarmwerk  Schaden 
hoskicord  Hohnwort 
huila  Stunde 
Jegarbed  Krankheit 
lofword  Lobes  ft'ort 
luswoi-d  Schm'ihung 
mahal  Rede 
meniverk  Verbrechen 
spdhword  weises  Wort 
spel  Botschaffc 
stunda  Stunde 
torn  Grimm 
githwing  Not 
tcord  Wort 
imcri  glanzead,  beriihmt 
berg  Berg 
bitrg  Stadt 
drohtin  Herr 
erdha  Erdo 
god  Gott 
hus  Haus 
Krist  Christus 
man  Mann 

meginthiod  grosses  Volk 
meginthiof  Erzrauber 
sunu  Sohn 
thegan  Gefolgsmann 
thiod  Volk 
thiodan  Herrscher 

dag  Tag 

domesdag  Gerichtstag 
lioht  Licht 
maht  Macht 
metodogiskapu  Geschick 
tekan  Zeichen 
tid  Zeit 
thing  Ding 
inennisk  menschlich 
bam  Kind 

mdd  Gemiit 
sidu  Sitte 
middi  mittel-,  mittler- 
fiund  Feind 
gimang  Schar 

dag  Tag 
mikil  gross 
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a7ta.».'7>/-?  nf?"  Wassorquell 
druhtfolk  Volksschar 
eld  Feuer 
folk  Volk 

/nvarf  werodes  Volksmenge 
mankraft,  werod        " 
meginfolk  " 

menigi  " 

Nilstr6in  Nil 
sink  Hort 
u-erod  Volk 
tvind  W'^ind 

braht  Larm 
fard  Zug 
firinu-erk  Frevel 
firiwit  Verstand 
foraht  Fureht 
gelp  Hohn 
gihliinn  Getose 
hlu$t  Aufmerksamkeit 
inwid  Tiicke 
kraft  Kraft 
liolit  Licht 
gil6hho  Glaube 
I6n  Lohn 
maht  Macht 
meyinfard  Heerfahrt 
meginstrengi  gewaltige  Macht 
mddkara  Kummer 
mordh  Mord 
mordhqudla  Todesqual 
niud  Verlangen 
t^kan  Zeiehen 
tharf  Redarf 
githwing  Not 
tcerk  Werk 
willeo  Wille 
wilspel  frohe  Kunde 
giuin  Kanipf 
giicit  Verstand 
word  Wort 
wundar  Wunder 
tnildi  mild 
god  Gott 

medhoingehho  Kleinodspender 
mundhoro  Scbiitzer 

hugi  Sinn 


PK'id,  -sclJio  Gcmut 
mirki  fp-auenhaft 
mtnskadho  schlimmer  Schiidiger 

dud  That 
nitn  Verbreehen 
mislik  versehieden 
7)utn  Mann 

hugi  Sinn 
niMschho  Gemiit 
thing  Ding 
githwing  Bedriingnis 
naru  eng,  bedriickend 
gut  Thor 

naht  Nacht  (Gen.) 
thing  Sache 
gin6g  frenujjend 
fiund  Feind 

mannokunni  Menschheit 
werod  Volk 

6d  Ileichtnm 
sorga  Sorge 
vclo  R^eicbtuin 
6d(tn  bescheert 
kiml  Kind 

arhhedi  Muhsal 
I'idhnr  ander 
hurg  Stadt 
crl  Edelmann 
folk  Volk 
gumo  Mann 
hits  Haus 
idis  Weib 
Jdkob 

Jud^on  Juden 
kuning  Konig 
kunni    Geschlecht 
liudi  Leute 
man  Mann 
sida  Seite 
sten  Stein 
thiad  Volk 
thiof  Dieb 
wcg  Weg 
werod  Volk 
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dag  Tag 
frisna  Gefahr 
lioht  Licht 
namo  Name 
rdd  Rat 
ddharlik  anders 
giwddi  Gewand 

andbdri  Aussehen 
wliti  Ausseheu 
6dhi  leicht 
weg  Weg 

thing  DiBg 
opan  offen 
hellia  Holle 
6gun  Augen 

iwig  lif  ewiges  Leben 
lioht  Lieht 
urlagi  Verderben. 
word  Wort 
sMn  sichtbar,  offenbar 
stedi  Stiitte 

lilidhi  Gleichnis 
thing  Ding 
sMni  sebuu 
herg  Berg 
fri  Weib 
idis  Weib 
land  Land 
lik  Korper 
tvif  Weib 

gibiird  Geburt 
lioM  Licbt 
weder  Wetter 
spdhi  king 
man  Mann 

hugi  Sinn 
spel  Kunde 
word  Wort 

stark  stark 
felis  Fels 
man  Mann 
sten  Stein 
strdta  Strasso 


Sdh  Eid 
hugi  Sinn 
m6d  Gemat 
stemna  Stimme 
strid  Streit 
Strang  stark 
liarn  Menschenkind 
kuning  Konig 

stemna  Stimme 
wdnami  Glanz 
sulik  solcb 
barn  Kind 
bvkan  Zeicheu 
fisk  Fisch 
folk,  -skepi  Volk 
qambra  Abgabe 
h i m iltu nga I  Himmelszeichen 
Wjna  Lohe 
man  Mann 
menigi  Menge 
gisidh  Genosse 
gkvddi  Kleid 
werod  Volk 

amhahtskepi  Dienst 
bota  Busse 
dad  Tbat 
gidel  Teilung 
diundha  Preis 
egison  Schrecken 
firinfudla  grosse  Qual 
firitiquidi,  -sprdka  vermessene 

Rede 
fru)aa  Vorteil 
gebha  Gabe 
gdd  Gat 
harm  Schaden 
gihlunn  Getose 
hard  verborgener  Gedanke 
huld  Huld 
inwid  Feindschaffc 
lera  Lehre 
gilobho  Glaube 
I6n  Lobn 
hinina  Liige 
megin  Macht 
men  Frevel 
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viinnra  Lieba 
month  Moi'd 
nidh  Hass 
6d  Keichtum 
6dm6di  Demut ' 
pina  Poin 
qualm  Qual 
qiiidi  Sprache 
sdldlin  Selipfkeit 
sorga  Soi-ge 
spel  Botschaffc 
suht  Krankheit 
SKvdea  Siinde 
giihdlit  Gedanke 
tharf  Bcdurfuis 
tiling  Ding 
tvuh  We  he 
giwald  (iPwalfc 
wasfaui  Wachstum 
werk  Work 

willeo  Wille,  Freudenbotschaft 
wilspel  Freudenkunde 
giivit  Verstand 
loiti  Strafe 
uord  ^Vort 
wiindar  Wunder 
gisund  g'esund,  hail 
folk  Volk 
land  Laud 
man  Maun 

siola  Seele 
sicdri  schvver 
halko  Balkeu 

suht  Krankheit 
sundea  Siinde 
swart  schwarz 
hdr  Haar 
hel  Holle 
logna  Lohe 

naht  Nacht 
sinnahti  tiefe  Nacht; 
sictdhi  stark 
half  Soite 
hand  Hand 
sir 6m  Strom 


edh  Eid 
krnft  Kraft 

reganogiskapu  Geschick 
Hundia  Siiudo 
u-dnnmi  Glauz 
siv6ti  siiss 
brunno  Bora 

lent  Lehre 
ti-o)-d  Wort 
hitengi  ualie  heranreichend 
Satands 
skion  Wolkeudecke 

gihlunn  GetOse 
turht  glauzvoU 
ttingal  Himmelrikorper 

tekan  Zeichen 
tid  Zoit 
thikki  dick,  dichfc 
tliorn  Dorn 

thiustri  Finsternis 
thiustri  duster 
dal  Thai 

helliegithiving  Hollenpein 
fivgi  Sinn 
naht  Nacht 
skado  Schatten 
uhhil  libel,  schlecht 
fisk  Fisch 
man  Mann 

arhhedi  Drangsal 
ddd  That 
iverk  Werk 
xcord  Wort 
unswdti  unangenehm 
ekid  Essig 
galla  Galle 

sicek  Geruch 
wdr  wahr 
Krist  Christus 

drohtines,  waldandes  sunu  Qottei 
sohn 

quidi  Rede 
sodhspel  Botschaft 
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thi7ig  Ding 
giwitskepi  Zeugnis 
word  Wort 

wordtckan  Wortzeichen 
u-erdh  wert 
drohtin  Herr 

ddd  That 
fruma  Vorteil 
wid  weit 
riM  Reich 
strdta  Strasse 
icdg  "Woge 
weg  Weg 
welo  Reichtirm 
icerold  Welt 

weroldstOl  Weltherrschaft 
weroldwelo  irdischer  Besitz 

wrdksidh  Verbannung 
wirdhig  wiirdig,  wert 
gold  Gold 
man  Mann 
siluhhar  Silber 
wurlitio  Arbeiter 

ucrd  Wort 
M.-JS  weise  (in  absoluter  Bedeutung; 
vgl.  «  81,b,  a) 
barn  ISIenschenkind 
engil  Engel 
man  Mann 
wdrsago  Prophet 

sprdka  Sprache 
treuwa  Treue 


icord  Wort 
wordquidi  Rede 
wlitig  glanzend 
icangun  Wangen 
wif  Weib 

lioht  Licht 
wredh  kummervoll ,  zornig 
godfader  Gott  Vater 
Ihuli  Leute 
man  Mann 
thioda  Volk 

wdpanberand  Waffentrager 
werod  Volk 

widharsako  Widersacher 
wild  Wicht 

ddd  That 
hugi  Sinn 
sundca  Siinde 
werk  Werk 
willeo  Wille 
giwitskepi  Zeugnis 
word  Y/ort 

wurdigiskapu  Geschick 
giwurht  Handlung 
wunsam  wonnig 
giwddi  Gewand 
wastum  Pflanze 
ivif  Weib 

sumer  Sommer 
weder  "Wetter 
welo  Reichtum 
word  Wort 


b.  Kleinere  Denkmaler 


ebhan,  eben, 

deutlich                         ' 

morlus 

tectum 

gihdvid  gelahmt 
manus 

ius 

ordo 

igan  eigen 

gimini  gemein,  gemeinsam 

cespes 

discipuhis 

filius 

eleomosyne 

mors 

vita 

gelo  gelb 

stori  beriihmt 

lourm  (Hel.) 

Sehlange 

homo 

color 

lingua 
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84.    Ganz  unJ  gar  zweifelhaft  ist  die  Beziehung  folgender 
Adjectiva  in  den  Kleineren  Denkmalern: 


[ahd.  holohter  schwerfiillig] 

gilofsam  fjlauhlich 

[alid.  uticriccndet  ' inconvulsum^'\ 

iingimak  feindlicli 

\j)iziugluxft  ausgestattet] 


[ahd.  abskelli  absurd] 
fronisk  liorrlich 
[ahd.  gamanlih  liieherlich] 
bigangandelik  t'eierlich 
guldi  ?  gefriissig 
halfdiorig  halbtierisch 

85.  Besondere  Beachtung  verdienen  in  obigen  Ziisam- 
menstcllungen  die  /tA;-Cornposita.  Im  lleliand  verbindet  sich 
die  Mehrheit  dersclben  nur  mit  Abstracten.  Nicht  ausscbliess- 
lich  neben  Abstracten,  sondern  auch  neben  Concreten  stehen 
diurlik,  frilik,  godiik,  hwilik,  gihwilik,  lihtlik,  lioflik,  mislik, 
sulik,  wdnlik,  wrisilik.  Einzelne  derselben  lassen  Baliuvrihi- 
Composition  mit  lik  'Korper'  zu;  die  andeni  sowie  alle  bei 
Abstracten  gebraucbten  ertragen  die  von  Wilmanns  II  3G1,1 
und  oben  §  43  angesetzte  Deutung.  In  den  Kleineren  Denk- 
malern hat  sich  das  Verhaltnis  schon  ein  wenig  zu  gunsten  der 
Concreta  verschoben;  mit  diesen  verbinden  sich  hurglik,  erist- 
lik,  godkunniglik,  [ahd.  heribergWi],  herltk,  himilik,  hrelik, 
[ahd.  kouflih,  firkoufliK],  of  lik,  [ahd.  rihlih],  spanandeltk^ 
unhiurlik,  widhumlik;  die  Halfte  derselben  entstammen  den 
Prudentiusglossen. 

Ein  jibnliches  Verhaltnis  herrscht  bei  den  sam-  Compo- 
sita;  ausser  lofsam,  ungihorsam,  wunsam  verbinden  sich  alle 
nur  mit  Abstracten. 

86.  Welche  Adjectiva  sich  mit  einem  gegebenen  Substan- 
tiv  verbinden,  hiitte  eine  Wortlehre  des  Substantivs  zu  unter- 
suchen.  Auch  die  Stilistik  des  Altsiichsischen  hiitte  sich, 
freilich  von  anderm  Gesichtspunkt,  damit  zu  befassen. 

Ins  Gebiet  der  Stilistik,  und  nicht  in  das  der  Grammatik, 
gehort  auch  die  Darstellung  der  Synonymik.  Fiir  die  Syno- 
nymik  des  Ilehand  im  besondern  ist  hier  nur  auf  Sievers' 
Ausgabe,  Anhang  S.  391 — 464,  zu  verweisen.  Wenn  die  im 
Eingang  erwiihnte  Arbeit  iiber  das  Adjectiv  als  stilistisches 
Hilfsmittel  im  Altsiichsischen  ausgefiihrt  wird,  soil  die  Syno- 
nymik daselbst  den  ihr  gebiihrenden  Platz  finden. 
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Staes,  in  Accius,  Hi. 

,  in  Catullus,  189. 

,  in  Cicero,  128. 

,  in  Ciuna,  187. 

,  in  doubtful  authors,  183. 


Stars,  in  Eunius,  100. 

,  iu  Lucretius,  149. 

,  iu  Varro,    137. 

,  in  whole  Republican  period   205. 

Steeams,  in  Accius,  116. 

,  in  Catullus,  193. 

,  in  Cicero,  134. 

,  iu  doubtful  authors,  121. 

,  in  Ennuis,   l'J4. 

,  in  Livius,  93. 

,  in  Lucilius,  12j. 

,  iu  Lucretius,  160. 

,  iu  Naevius,  96. 

,  in  whole  Republican  period,  206. 

SOEIUS,  126. 

Son,  in  Accius,  114. 

,  in  Calvus,  187. 

,  in  Catullus,  188. 

,  in  Cicero,  128. 

,  iu  doubtful  authors,  183. 

,  iu  Eunius,  99, 

,  in  Lucretius,  146. 

,  in  Pacuvius,   110. 

-,  in  whole  Republican  period,  204. 

Teees,  in  Ennius,  lO.J. 


Valerius  Aedituus,  125. 

Varho,  136. 

Vaeeo  Atacinus,  Publius  Teeentids,  201. 


Winds,  in  .\ccius,  115. 

,  in  Catullus,  190. 

,  in  Cicero,  132. 

,  iu  Eunius,  101. 

,  ill  Lucilius,  122. 

,  in  Lucretius,  153. 

,  iu  Naevius,  93. 

,  in  Pacuvius,  111. 

,  in  Valerius'.iedituus,  125. 

- — -,  iu  Varro,   137. 

,  in  whole  Republican  period,  205. 

Woods,  in  AccLus,  II5. 

,  in  Catullus,  195. 

,  in  Eunius,  104. 

,  ia  Lucretius,  166. 

,  in  Naevius,  97. 

,  in  Varro,  139. 

,  in  whole  Republican  period,  207. 
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Adonis,  2r)3. 

ADEASTU3,  247. 

AedUuMs,  275 

Acmobolhtm,  280  n.  47. 

Aeneas,  227. 

Agdistis,  Zii,  240,  241,  242. 

Ageippa,  312. 

Alaeic,  312. 

Almo,  229,  256,  313. 

Anacharsis,  2;<5,  237. 

Aphrodite,  2.*7. 

Apheodite-Adoxis,  247,  218,  251,  293. 

Appnidtvr,  275. 

Arvhidcndrophorus,  276. 

ArchUialhn,  271,  272  sq.,  276.  278,  306,  320. 

Argonauts,  230,  235,  239. 

Aeistodice,  235, 

Aetemis,  221. 

Ataegatis,  or  Astarte,  247. 

Axes,  247. 

Attalus,  226,  227. 

Attalus  II,  291. 

Attis  and  A(ioni.'=,  247,  248,  2S5,29d. 

and  Christ,  329. 

and  tlio  Ureat  Mother,  239-245,  284-290. 

asi  Fhrycian  Zens,  237. 

as  svnibol  of  the  Sua,  287  sqq. 

,  attributes  of,  320. 

ill  Catullus,  261. 

in(JrcPCo,  247,  251,  294. 

in  literature,  323. 

,  intorpretation  of  myth  of,  2S4-290, .309 . 

in  Lvdia,  240. 

,  legends  of,  239-245,  262,  305,  284-290. 

,  ri.-^e  of,  in  Asia,  247,  248. 

,  self-emasculation  of,  241,  245. 

,  statue  of,  288. 

,  types  of  re{)re.sentation   of,    2&H,    318, 

319  sq.,  321. 

under  tlie  Empire,  270,  277,  283. 

,  under  tlio  Republic,  261  sqq.,  270. 

Attis,  name  of  priest.  271,  273. 
Atys,  son  of  Croesus,  217. 

Basileia,  289. 

Basilica  Hilariana,  313. 

Battaces.   257 

Bkdtos,  Makcus  Junius,  255. 

Caelian  Hill,  313. 

Caepio,  Qcintus  Seevilius,    264. 

Cannae,  224. 

C<inn()f)hori,  275,  277,  301,  320. 

Cereal ia,  257. 

Cekes,   297. 

Cei-7i(>ph(>r<i,  275. 

Christianity,  literature  of,  303. 

,  rise  of,  3»XI,  o08 

.early  sfrucKles  of,  .327. 

Claudia,  226  s<i.,  2e;9.  :;00.  318,  320,  322,  323. 
Claudius,  (iaius,  255. 
Codex  I'arisinus,  283,  311. 


Cortbantes,  236,  237. 
Crassus,  Publius  Licinics,  225. 
Crete,  230. 

CriuhoLium,  2S0.  283.  287. 
Cinittor  t/'>ii))li,  275. 
Cueetes,  23(5,  285. 
Cybebe,  2:«. 

Cybele,  238,  270,  309,  313. 
('i/iiih(ilislri(i,  275. 

CY.MBAL8,   2;«.    239. 

Cy.me,  316,  319,  :«1. 

Cyzicus,  232,  235,  246,  292,  329. 

Dactyloi,  2i6. 
Dea  Syria,  274,  292,  297. 
Delphi,  225,  226,  319. 
DE>rETEK,  251. 

Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  230. 

Jh-iidropfiori,,  272,  275,  276,  301,  313. 

Diana,  Aventixk,  221. 

J)i"s  .t  inntinis,  277,278,  286,  302,  307. 

Dindyme,  243. 

Dionysus,  237,  241,  251. 


Edict  of  Milan,  308. 
eugenius,  311. 
Elmenes  II,  291. 


Fannius,  Gaics,  257. 

Flavianus,  Vieius  Xicomachus,  311. 

Flo;?a,  oil. 

Ftoraiia,  224. 

Flutes,  229. 

Foreign  Cults  at  Roiir,  22:)  sq. 


Galatia,  231. 
(iaUi,  324. 

,  and  Elapahal'.is,  307. 

(idlhiH  and  lio.n,  237. 

Gallus,  a  stream  ne.ak  Pessinus,  236. 

Ge.s'ucius,  264. 

(jREAT  Mother,    religious  significance  of, 

325,  329. 
Great  MornEn,  .■Asiatic,  2;;0-2.53,  291  sq. 

and  Apollo,  214. 

and  Dionysus,  2il. 

,  apiiellations  of,  231  sqq.,  291  sq. 

,  cidt,  ceremonies  of,  2,;9. 

,  cliaracteristics  of,  2.?4  sqq. 

,  confused  with  Greek  Great  Mother,  252 

sq. 

,  confused  with  Rhea,  252  sq. 

— -,  creacion  of,  211. 

,  cult  of,  founded  at  Cvz^icus,  230,  235. 

,  cult,  iiistiuineuts  of,  2.'i7. 

,  idcntilied  with  Kliea,  253. 

iu  art,  315  siji]. 

in  Asia  Minor,  23:1  sqq. 

in  Greece,  249-252,  2y3  sqq. 
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Great  Mother  in  literature,  315. 

,  interpret  ition  of  loi^eud  of,  214  sq. 

,  iutroducpil  into  Attica,  2')0  sqq. 

Great  Mother,  Asiatic,  legends  of,  239-215. 

,  orjirii;.^  of ,  23S. 

,  origin  of  cult  of,  231,  216. 

,  priestesses  of,  237. 

,  priests  of,  236  sqq. 

,  rise  of  cult  of,  21.5. 

Great  Mother,  Greek,  251,  298. 
— ,  in  art,  315. 

,  in  literature,  315,  32.3. 

Great  Mother,  Roman. 

,  and  Ceres,  206. 

,  and  Christianity,  308,  328-330. 

,  and  E;ap:abalus,  3U7. 

,  and  Julian,  303  sq. 

,  and  Juno,  297. 

,  and  Maia,  266. 

,  and  Minerva,  297. 

,  and  Ops,  26;). 

,  and  the  Viri^in,  329  .sq. 

,  and  Virtro  Caelestis,_  297. 

,  annual  festival  of,  2(6  sqq.,  304. 

,  appellations  of,  296. 

,  attributes  of,  317  sqq. 

,  bepinniug  of  decline  of,  308. 

,  causes  of  popularity  of,  298-303. 

,  causes  of  introduction  and  growth  of, 

2G5  sqq. 

,  growth  of  cult  of,  255  sqq. 

,  in  art,  316,  ot-i. 

,  in  coinage,  293,  305,  318  sq. 

,  in  literature,  255,  323  sqq. 

,  instruments  of  cult  of,  2)0. 

,  interpretation  of  rites  of,  284  sqq. 

— — ,  in  the  provinces,  295  sq. 

,  introduction  of,  225  sqq  ,  254. 

,  last  appearance  of,  311. 

,  ministers  of,  216,  259,  27 1  sqq. 

,  prominence  of,  under  Empire,  271. 

,  restrictions  upon  cult  of,  261,  271. 

,  rites  of,  260. 

,  support  of  cult  of,  259. 

,  temple  of,  2S5  sq.,  256,  270,  278. 

,  spread  of  cult  of,  203  sqq. 

,  statue  of,  from  Formiae,  321,  322. 

,  struggle  with  Christianity,  303  sqq. 

,  types  of  representation  of,  317. 

Hannibal,  224,  225. 

Haleria,  Gens,  313. 

Helios  and  Selene,  28^. 

Hilariu,  279,  2S6,  287,  2SS,  307,  308,  329. 

Hyranologus,  275. 

lA,  211,  212.  277. 
Idaean  Mother,  225. 
Infiir;'tanie»ta,  223. 
Isis,'306,  3-39,  311,  326. 
liineraria,  312. 

Jdlian,  Emperor,  2S7. 
Juno,  297. 

Ktbele,232. 

,  derivation  of,  232  sq  ,  237. 

havalio,  256,  260,  261,  270,  271,  279,  295,   306, 

310,  312,   329. 
Lectisternium,  223,  224,  227,  254. 
LiviA,  270,  322. 
Livins,  Marcus,  254. 
Ludi,  Ap-)lli7)ares,  223. 

,  Cereris,  223. 

,  Saecidures,  "iSZ. 

Ltdia,  231. 


yfaqUier  CoUegii  CuUorum,  275. 

Maia,  297. 

MiNLius,  Gnaeus,  256. 

Marius,  256. 

Marsyas,  235,  301. 

Matae  Kubile,  2;-i2,  316. 

M''mlcn>iia,221,    254,  sq.,    257,  261,  270  sq. 

299  sq.,  311,  319. 
Meion,  243. 
Menotyrannus,  28*. 
Messala.  Marcus  Valerius,  257. 
Metaurus,  224,  225. 
Midas,  241,  2i4. 

,  tomb  of,  218,247,31.5. 

Metroon.  at  Athens,  2.52. 

,  at  Ostia,  276,  277,  282. 

Minerva,  297. 
Mirabilkt,  312. 
Mithras,  309,  311,  S27. 
Morel II ni,  260,  266,  285. 
Mother  OF  God,  3^9. 
Mount  Dindyjion,  232,  245,  216. 
Mount  Ida,  230,  232,  292,  322. 
Mount  Sipylus,    245,  292. 
Mutina,  2.^7,  2.58. 
Mutititiones,  257,  285. 

Nfanthes  of  Cyzicus,  2.30. 

Neptune,  312. 

NiOBE,  so-called,  245,  316. 


Ops,  297 

Oriental  Religions,  301.  303,  326  sq. 


Pactolus,  231. 

Palatine,    227,  254,  256,  313. 

Palatine  Temple,  312. 

,  excavation  of ,  313  sq. 

Palladium,  307. 
Pansa,  2.53. 
Pantheon,  312,  329. 
Peiraeus,  2f4. 
Pergamum,  226,  292. 

,  great  aitar,  319. 

Persephone,  2ii . 

Pessinus,  225,  226,  231,  2i0,  248,  291,  310,  328. 

Philip,  :',26. 

PiNB-CONE,  312. 

Pomerium,  224,227. 

pompeius,  aulus,  258. 

Pobphyeius,  the  Neo-Platonist,  286. 

Porta  Maggiore,  313. 

Praetextatus,  Vettius  Agokius,  327. 

Priene,  319. 

Prymnessus,  232,  246,  315. 

Piiivinuria,  224. 

PuaiFICATION  AND  REGENERATION, 283,  302. 

Qiuyiclecimviri,  271,  272,  273,  279,  282. 

Rpquietio,  279. 

Rhea,  230,  236,  237,  298. 

,  and  tiie  Great  Mother,  251. 

Rhojibus,  2;38. 

Sabazios,  294. 

iSuceidns  Mnxima,  274. 

Ndcerdote! ,  274. 

Sacra  Via,  313. 

Sacred  stone,  226,  279,  307. 

Sagakitis,  215. 

Siincta  Mann  Mai'.r,  312. 

Sangarius,  232,  2.56. 

San  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura,  313. 

Santa  Maria  Maggioee,  329. 

Sardis,  246. 
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Scalae  Caci,  314. 

SciPio,  Gnaeos,  226. 

SciPio  Nasica.  226,  229, 

SciPio,  Publics  (Cornelius,  225. 

Selene  AND  Endmymion,  249,   251. 

Semitic  infldence,  246,  247,  248. 

SEjRKna    31*^ 

SiBTLLiNE  BOOKS,  256,  2G0,  265,  312. 

,  cults  iutroduced  throuf^b,  223  aq. 

,  introduction  of,  221  sq. 

Soda>es  Ixtlltrtmes,   276. 
SodaliKilcs,  257. 
Stilichi),  312. 
mips,  300,  301. 
Siipprsfiiionei,  326,  328. 
Symphohian,  32i. 

Tatirobolium,    275,    287,   294,  295,    302,  307, 

311,  313. 
,  description  of,  280  sqq. 


Taurobolium,  rii^e  of ,  2S0  8q.,  293. 

,  spread  of,  305. 

Tellus,  297 
Teeextos,  223. 

Tihicrn,  275. 
Touches,  23S. 
TnAaiMENus,  224. 
TiMPANUM,  229,  237. 


Vn(ioa7io,  in,  313. 
Vestals,  227,  ;«7,  312. 
Victory,  altar  of,  310. 

,  temple  of,  227,  254. 

ViBGiN.  TnE,  328. 
ViegoCaelestis,  297,  309. 
Votive  Offeeing,  320  sq. 

Zecs,  Idaean,  273,  274,  238. 
,  and  Hera,  322. 
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Anm.  Die  alphabetische  Anordnung,  die  ira  Texte  und  in  den  Listen 
§§80-8i  nur  die  Stamtnsilben  botrifft,  erstreckt  sich  im  folgenden  Ver- 
zeichnis  auch  auf  die  Vorsilben  (so  dass  also  biUim6d  unter  6,  nicht  unter 
Izu  suchen  ist).  bh  folgt  jeweils  hinter  b,  dh  hinter  d,  th  nach  t.  Die 
Normalisierung,  die  durch  Versehen  im  Texte  mehrfach  unterblieben  ist, 
habe  ich  hier  ganz  durchgefiihrt;  so  steht  hier  durchweg  bJi  statt  v;  die 
betreffenden  Belege  mogen  demgemass  verbessert  werden.  Auch  sonst 
habe  ich  mir  ira  Wortverzeichnis  einige  kieineren  Verbesserungen  und 
Nachtrilge  einzufiigen  erlaubt;  eine  genaue  Liste  aller  Auslassungen  und 
Berichtigungen  soli  der  zweito  Teil  der  Arbeit  bringen.  —  Aufgenomoien 
sind  im  Wortindex  nur  Adjectiva  und  zwar  nur  die  altsjichsischen,  sowie 
die  althochdeutschen  der  Texte. 


abrtrunw,  31b;39;81  V- 

Abkuerzuneren,  Vorzeiclmis  der,  3. 

Ableitung,  6-33. 

abskcUi,  11;  84. 

Abstracta,    Verbiudung  von  Adjectiv  rait, 

79:82:85. 
abhuh,  30;  32;  65,  1 ;  82  a. 
adur,  17  b. 
Adjectiva,  abpeleitcte,  6-33. 

,  ohne  Ableilungssilben,  6-14. 

,  neben  starken  Verbeo,  7-8;  20;  2')  (^  • 

,  neben  .«chwachcn  Verben,  9 ;  25 ;  26. 

,  (Jenominativc,  10. 

,  auf -«- und -/■«-,  11. 

,  isolierte,  12-14. 

,  mit  abloitcnden  SufBxen,  15-33. 

,  zusammenge.setzto,  34-.50. 

,  Beruehrung    rait     Substantiv,    52-58, 

68-72. 

,  Verbindung  mit  Substantivcn,  79-85. 

,  Boruehruug  mit  Adverb,  59. 

,  Beruebrurjp  mit  Verb,  20;  25;  60. 

,  niclit  substantivierbare,  70-72. 

,  ohno  SteiKerunfts.^tufen,  74. 

,  absolute  und  relative,  75-77. 

,  attributive  und  praedicative,  78. 

• ,  Zusamnionsetzuns  mit,  36. 

Adverb,  43,  2;L0;51;.55. 

,  Berueliriuip  mit,  59;  65. 

,  Zusau:menKetzung  mit,  39. 


adhalhoran,  35,  2  b;  81   <^- 

adhalhurdui,  31  f  ix:  :35,2  b;  81  /?• 

(ifunstiij,  31  a;  39;  82c. 

an  Sudis,  31;  71,  1. 

agaletliko,  45. 

a<j{<Oleio,  29;  45. 

aharin,  23  a  ;  80  A 

al,  21;  36,  4;  62;  65,  1. 

alaclhni,'S6,  4;  80  /^. 

ata/ift-iV,  36,4;8U  n: 

ahtjtnig,  •^-  '4  ;  81  '^• 

aid,  10;  25  «;  83  a. 

aldarlatir/,  :i5,2  P'l  82  a. 

aldrn,  53  I;57  b. 

allif/iti/co,  36,  4. 

aUaIo-,ala-)mahli(i,  '■iG,i;  81    <^- 

alohel,  36,  4  ;  81  ^f- 

aloivaldo,  51  A;  63,  5  b;  81  o:- 

aUulik,  36,  4;81/; 

alxivart,  36,  4  ;  £0  P'. 

alung,  31 ;  82  a. 

ulUt-,n-)  u-aldo-iraldand  £6,  4;  81  '^• 

aiiat/iboran,  20;S2c. 

amnvani,  9;  10;  11 ;  82  c. 

andar  s.  odhar. 

aiiderbhidi,  40;  81  X- 

andward,  40;  50;  83  a. 

anmod,  39;  81  "". 

anstandanlikd,  46  c. 

anlfieli,  8;  31b;  40;  81  «• 
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antlang,  40;  S2a. 
appulgre,  13,  1 ;  35  a  ;  SO  ^• 
arbJicdsam,  48;  82  a. 
arbhidlif:o,  44. 
arm,  19,  2;  4.');  81  «"• 
armhugdig,  36,  2; 81  «. 
arinlik,  45  ;  Sr2  a . 
crrmskapuv,  36,  3;  81  '^^ 
arw,  15 ;  80  t^^. 
a<e?o,  40. 
atiil  s.  hatul. 


bald,  13,  6;  45;  81  «r. 

baldliko,  45. 

balu{hu(idici),V> ;  36,  2 ;  81  or. 

baluwiso,  52  B ;  53  I . 

6ar,  13,  4 ;  45 ;  81  /-^;  82  a. 

baraWco,  45. 

barhko,  45. 

barwirdhicj,  40;  81  «• 

Bedeutungslohre,  51-86. 

Behaghel,  2 ;  43,  2 ;  52 ;  58 ;  64 ;  65 ;  67 ;  72 ;  74 ; 

75;  76; 78. 
beria)ht,  25  ;K;  45;  83  a. 
-berand,  28  a. 
fterft^ZM-,  45;82  a. 
-belig,  31  b ;  f  ^ • 
Beziehun.?,  zweifelhafte,  84. 
bifang,  7;  33;  81  O". 
bigangandelik,  46  c;  84. 
bilamod,  26;  81  '^ 
bilang,  11;  39;  81  CC' 
Bildungslehre,  6-50. 
binitin,  23  a; 80  fi- 
bitekniandelik,  46  c ;  82  c. 
bitcngi,  14,  6;  39;  83  a. 
bttar,  17  a;!^3  »• 
bilharbhi,  8;  39. 
bizihtig,  31  a;  81  Y- 
blak,  13,  7  ;  80  fi- 
blank,  9. 
blao,  13,  1 ;  SO  /?. 
feJav,  13,  4;  80  p. 
blek,  7 ;  80  «. 
bit,  15 ;  80  fi. 
blidhi,  10;  14.  5;45;83  <X 
blidhUk,  4.'S;82  tir. 
blind,  9;  13,  6:81  <a^- 
blodag,  31  a  ;  80  «• 
blodh(i),  10;  14,  5;27  b;81  «• 
6o(;«n6)-a!';i",  11 ;  89  /^. 
bokspahi,  35,  2  a ;  81  or. 
feomw,  6;  23  a;  80  <X. 
bosUcho,  45. 
bred,  13,  6 ;  83  a . 
brodin,  23a;80/-J. 
brwn,  21. 
brunrod,  36,  1 ;  80  /?. 


-6ur*V/,31a;f  «"• 

Omj-(;«?A-,44;80  /^. 

Cardinalzahl,  62. 

Casus,  Adjectiva  die  nicht  alle-biiden,  65. 

Comparativ,   Bildiingdes  — s,  24. 

,  Bedeutung  des  — s,  66. 

,  Substantivierung  des  — s,  55  ;  57  b  ;  69 . 

,  Flexion  des  — s,  62;  62,  2. 

,  Adjectiva  ohne,  74. 

Concreta,   Yerbindung  von  Adjectiv  mit, 
79;  80;  81;  83. 


d-Suffix,  29. 

-dadiV/,  31  a;  36,  2. 

daghivilik,  47  ;  82  c. 

darn(ung)o,  31. 

Declinationssysteme,  6. 

Denkmaeler,  Kleinere,  3;  79;^ 

Denomiuative  Adjectiva,  10. 

derbhi  s.  therhhi. 

derni,  22;  83  a. 

Dieter,  5. 

dU'p,  9 ;  8^^  a. 

-diorig,  31  f  ""• 

diuri,  14,  2;  45;  80  «• 

diurlik,  45;  83a. 

dnd,  25  a;  81  oc. 

dol,  7;  91  tr. 

dolmod.  36,  2;81  «• 

dos<i7i,  21;  SO  /5. 

drobhi,  6;  14,  4;  82  a. 

drokan,  21. 

drorag,  31  a. 

dronvorag,  35,  2b;  81  P- 

drugi,  8;  82  a. 

drunkan,  20;  81  <^- 

ri!t)M&,  13,  5;?l  r. 

dun,  21;  80  /^. 

diinkar,  17  b;  82  a. 

rbhan,  21;  83  b. 
ebhenin,  23  a  ;  SO  f^- 
ebhni,  22;  83  b. 
edhili,  10;  16, 2;  83  a. 
egan,  20;  83  b. 
egUlik,  44;  82  a. 
egrohtfid,  35,  2  (f;81  O^- 
eliafi,   49;  81  T- 
Einleitung,  1-4. 
elilandig,  31  a;  f  /^;  40;  81  <^- 
elilendi,  11;. 30;  81  «■. 
eUihiodig,-61&;t  ft;  40;  81  <^. 
elleanrof,  35,  2  b;  81  .<:>^- 
en,  21;  31b. 
enag,  31  b ;  81  a. 
endlhwedhar,  37. 
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endilox,  3.5,  2  a-  32  a 
enfald,  37;S;ia.' 
^ngi,  6;  15;  80  cr. 
enhard,  37;  81  oc. 
enlnvilik,  37;  81  «• 
enig,  31  b;  62. 
enkoro,  37  ;  52  B  ;  63,  5  b. 
enstridifj,  31d  ;  :}7  ;  82  c. 
entcald,  37;  82  a. 
enwordi,  11 ;  .37  ;  81  ft. 
Erdmann,  62;  63. 
erdhag,  31  a  ;  80  f^. 
erdhli/c,  44;  82  o. 
eri7t,  23  a;  80  o:. 
erisrUk  45 ;  SO  /^. 
ernustliko,  44. 
erf?tu/ir/(C)i  So,  2  b;  81  <3^. 
eskin,  23  a;  80  /J. 
ellavdc/,  31  a;  SO  /-^. 
ewan,  21 ;  82  a. 
ewig,  31  a  ;  83  a. 
ewin,  23  b;  82  a. 


fngcm,  21  ;81  a. 
/agar,  10 ;  17  a  ;  80  fl^. 

■fald,  13,  6 ;  25  ;K. 
falu,  15 ;  80  ft. 
fao,  15 :  62 ;  81  CC- 

Farbenadjectiva,  13;  41;  71,  3  a  f^;  74,  3. 

•faro,  15, 

fnrutigo,  31. 

faat,  6;  10;  14,  5;  83  a. 

fegi,  14,  6;  81  'T:. 

feh,  1:5,  7;80  <^. 

fchulik,  44:80  ft. 

fekauliko,  44. 

fekni,  22;  83  a, 

fenilik,  44;  80  ft. 

-  fella g,  31  c. 

fer,  13,  2  ;  21 ;  65,  1 ;  80  oc. 

feraht,  25  V,  45;  83  a. 

ferahtlikn,  45. 

Z*'/-/!,  10;  13,  2;  21;  82  a. 

festi,  s.  /(/.f^ 

fiffnld,  3/;  80  A 

//?«,  6;  14,  2. 

ft ni star,  17  b;  82  a. 

/io?ifZ,  28  a;  60. 

fiorskutig,   31  f  ;';  80  /?. 

ftruvillikn,  44. 

firiivizgcrn,2n,  2  <?;  40;  81  ;'• 

firiivizig,  40;  81  ;'. 

firkuvjlih,  46  a:  80/3. 

/?«/^?i7i,  44;  80  /i. 

^aVAjf,  11 ;  35  b;  80  /3. 

/7rt^  6 ;  13,  6 ;  80  ft. 

flesklik,  44:82c. 

Flexion,  5;  61-63. 

,  schwacbe,  57-58;  63. 


,  Starke,  54-.'>6;62. 

.'iwoison,     wortbildonde    uud    syatak- 

ti.-che  Eloinonte  dor,  61. 

.Ililliko,  44. 

Jluhtig,  31  a  ;  81  ft- 

Jul,  s.  ful. 

forUOhl,  9;25r;  4b,  83  a. 

fot dhvro,  18  a. 

for<thward,  30;  50;  65,  1,  2. 

/"rhilik,  45;  32  a. 

Formbezoiclituiiicren,  72,  3  a  X- 

Formoiilolirp,  5-JO. 

furiuo,  i9,  1. 

fra,f,o,  13,  1;  45;  81  a. 

frdbliUliko.  45. 

frahhoi,  Irt,  2;  45;  81  )'• 

fralimod,  36,  2;  ?3  ;i. 

/razor,  17  b;M  <'■ 

/ru.'hi,  10;  81  ;'• 

/r((>hig,  10:31a,  b:Sl  /■'• 

frekni,  22;  82  a. 

/r  I  mid  hi,  27  c  ;  80  i^. 

/riUik),   13,  1:45;&1  «. 

friund,  28  a;  CO. 

friundlik,  44;  82  c. 

fro,  s.  fra. 

/rod,  7  ;  26 :  81  «. 

/rokan,  21 ;  81  «• 

/roliko,  45. 

jromod,  36,  2;  83  a. 

/ronisk,  33,  2;  84. 

/m7i/,  6;25  <k;  80  /?• 

/u/,  13,  2 ;  21 ;  35,  2  <f ;  45  ;  62 ;  >0  f^i". 

fulUko,  45. 

/urdhro,  53  I;  57  b. 

/urhtuxverdh,  35,  2  ^;  82  c. 

/MS,  25  /^;  83  a. 

gah,  13,  7;  65,  4. 

gahliko,  45. 

gaUlcisk,  33,  2; 81  a. 

gamal,  16,  4;  26. 

gamanlih,  44;  84. 

gainlik,  44 ;  82  b. 

gurolikn,  45. 

f/«7-u,  11;  15;  40;  45;  83  a. 

yasUuomi,  19,  2;  81  ;'. 

ye-  s.  f/i- . 

geciinward,  40;  50;  81  tr. 

geg7iU7igo,  31. 

f/e/,  16,  4 ;  81  tr. 

gvlkert,  3o,  2 ;  81  «". 

gvlmod,  36,  2;  81  «• 

.(/<?o,  15;  83  b. 

Gomuetsbowegungen,  Bozcichnungoii  ron, 

40;  72,  1. 
Genesis,  altsaecbsische,  3. 
Genitiv  bei/itZ  und  los,  34. 
gerag,  31  b;  81  >'• 
gerdin,2i  a;  80  ft. 
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(lern,  10;  21;  81  «'• 
gei-stui,  {;i7-f:tin,  23  a  ;  80  ^^' 
f/esUik,  41;  82  a. 
gibcddeo,  52  B;63,  5a. 
flibenkeo,  52  B  ;  63,  5  a. 
giboffiandelik,  46  c ;  82  c. 
giburilik,  45;  82  c. 
gibhidhi;/,  31  a;  83  a. 
gi/ragi,  9;  40;  82  a. 
gi/rodod,  26 ;  81  «• 
gigado,  40 ;  52  B;  53  I. 
gigamalod,  16,  4;  26;  81  <^. 
gigaru,  gigerwi,  11;  40. 
gihabhid,  26 ;  46  b ;  83  b. 
gihabhidUko,  46  b. 
giherod,  26;  81  «. 
gihorig,  31c;  40;  81  «• 
gihonam,  4(i. 
gihuqid,  26;  31  b;  40. 
gihwilik,  47;  62;  83  a. 
gilang,  11;  40;  82  a. 
gilebhod,  23;  81  «• 
gilik,  11;  40;  47;  83  a. 
gilobhig,  31  a  ;  40. 
gilofsam,  40;  48;  84. 
gilubhi,  11 ;  40. 
gilumplik,  45;  82  c. 
gimako,  11;  40. 
girned,    13,  6;  45. 
gimcdlik,  45 ;  82  a. 
gitneni,  22;  40;  83  b. 
ginadltig,  31  a;  40;  31  <^- 
ginog,  7;  40;  62;  83  a. 
gisihtigliko,  45. 
giswid,  13,  6;  40;  83 a. 
giswasi,  11;  40;  81  X- 
gital,  9;  40;  £0   a. 
gitriuivi,  11;  40;  81  «• 
gilrosti,  40. 
gilhignn,  20;  81  <3^. 
gilhiod,  40. 

gilhungan,  20;  40;  81  ^r. 
giwar,   11;  40;  63,  5  a ;  81  <^. 
giuari,  11;  40;  81  ttr. 
giweldig,  31  a;  40;  81  «. 
giwono,  40 ;  63,  5  a  ;  81  <3r. 
giziughaft,  49;  84. 
gladimod),  13,  6;  36,  2;  83  a. 
<7i<xso,  15 ;  52  B  ;  80  /->'. 
f^fcfu,  6;  13,  1;  15;  S3  a. 
glesiii,  23  a;  80  /-^. 
god,  13,  6;  45;  52  A;  83  a. 
godfornht,  9;  35,  2  /^;  81  ^• 
godkund,  36,  2  ;  83  a. 
godkunniglik,  45 ;  80  /?• 
godltk,  45;  83  a. 
godspraki,  11 ;  36,  3;  81  «• 
godwiUig,  36,  2  ;  81  «. 
gradag,  31  a ;  80  tr. 


gram,  7;  72,  1;81  «. 

(/ra»(iAard,36,  1 ;  81  <T. 

gramhcrl,  36,  2 ;  81  (T. 

gramhugdig,  36,  2;  81  rtr. 

f/re,  13,  1. 

grebliiii,  22;  33,  3;  82  c. 

fiT'-tni,  7 ;  21 ;  31  d;  45;  80  a. 

grimliko,  45. 

Grimm,  2 ;  18 b ;  23  d ;  34 ;  43,  1 ;  63,  5  c 

grimmag,  31  d. 

grioiiko,  45. 

Srj-i«,  13,  4;80  /?. 

groni,  22;  SO  a. 

(yroi;,  13,  6;  65,  4;  83  a. 

giddi,  84. 

guldin,  23  a ;  80  «. 


7i-,  7if-Suffix,  32. 

haf,  13,  5  ;  26 ;  81  <^. 

haft,  25  «;  81  a. 

7i,a/^Suffix,  49. 

;ia;/,  13,  5 ;  62 ;  80  «". 

Imlfdiorlg,  31  f  «;  36,  3;  84. 

;ia7<,  25  r;  81  «. 

/larcZ,  6;  14,  5;  45;  83  a. 

hardliko,  45. 

hardmodUg),  31  f  a,  38,  2;  81  o:- 

harm,  19,  2;  45;  .52  A;  82  a. 

hannlik,  45  ;  82  a. 

hatilin,  23e;  81  ;'. 

hatui,  16,  1 ;  81  «• 

hebhanriki,  35,  2  «;  81  /5. 

hebhig,  31  c ;  80  (T. 

Tieciar,  17  b  ;  80  «• 

hedhin,  23  b;  53  1;  81  tr. 

/leZ,  16,  4 ;  31  d ;  80  a. 

helng,  31  d  ;  45 ;  S3  a. 

helugferah,  11 ;  81  (X. 

helaglik,  45;  82  a. 

heleand,  28  a;  52  A;  60. 

Heliand,  3. 

helnigitrosteo,  25  X- 

helnam,  48. 

-hendig,:ilf  OC- 

her,  10;  17  b;  26;  45;  81  «• 

heribergUh,  44  ;  80  /^. 

7(.er7ii-,  45 ;  80  /^. 

herodward,  50;  65,  2. 

herrilik,  44;  81  ;>'. 

/isrro,  .53  1;  .57  b. 

-fter*,  36,  2. 

herudrorag,  31  f  <^;  35,  2  b;  80  «"- 

herugrim,  35,  2  b  ;  81  <^. 

7^e^  13,  6;52  A;  80  '^i 

fieti.grim,  35,  2b;  82  a. 

hetilik,  44;  83  a. 

hettiand,  28  a;  60. 

himiltsk,  6;  33,  2;  83  a. 
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hindiro,  18  a. 

hiuri.  It,  2. 

hlud,  25  r;  82  a. 

hlultar,  17  b;  45;  83  a. 

hlutlarliko,   45. 

hobhnrodi,  27  d  ;  81  V- 

■hnbhdi(i,:\\  f  (f. 

hoh,  13,  7;  8:3  a. 

hohhuriud,  36,  3;  80  «. 

hohilik;  45:82  c. 

hoi,  7;S0  /^. 

/(OW,  25  r;  45;  83  a. 

holdlik,  45;  82  a. 

holodi,  27  d  ;  81  X- 

holoht,  32;  81. 

Holthausen,  2 ;  4 ;  5 ;  6 ;  2t ;  34 ;  62  ;  65 ;  07. 

honlik,  44;  82  c. 

horsk,  9;  33,  l;82a. 

hoti,  14,  5;  83  a. 

hre,  13,  l;82a. 

JirenO),  10;22;80«r. 

hri'iharin,  23  a;  80  /?. 

hrinffodi,  27  d ;  82  c. 

hriuliko,  44. 

hrimri,  9;  10;81  «■- 

hriuirig,  31  a  ;  45  ;  83  a. 

hriuivigliko,  45. 

hrimcigmod,  36,  2  ;  81  i:^. 

hronic'fi,  31  d  ;  83  a. 

/mw,  9;  81  «. 

hrottag,  31  a  ;  80  /^. 

-hue/dig,  31f b ;  36, 2 . 

hugiderbhi,  35,  2  b;81  ^. 

-fiurnid,  26. 

7iw«^  25  ^;  35,  2  b;   80  /^. 

hivedhar,  18  b. 

/iwj/iA-,  42;  47;  62;  83  a. 

/ti<'i7,  6;  13,  6;  80  f^- 

^f^«^  16,  4;  82  a. 
iV;  Suffix,  31;  71.  1. 
tn-Sufiis,  23;  71,  2. 
inbardi:,  31  a;  39;  81  X- 
inwardas,  39;  50. 
irmin,  36,  4. 
irnandi,  28  a  ;  80  <X. 
irri,  11,  3;  81  (X. 
isarnin,  23  a;  80  'l^- 
t.vA--Suffix,  33,  2;  71,  3. 
Isolierte  .Vdjectiva,  12-14. 


janiar,   17  b;  45;  83  a. 
ja-narlik,  45  ;  82  a 
jfumrinod,  35,  2;  81  o:. 
7udi:i%':,  :«,  2;  81  y. 
jung,  30;  81  a. 
fungro,  531;  57  b. 


^--Suffix,  38. 

kald,  •d',a;  80  ^f. 

•karag,  31  a. 

karkarlik,  44;  S2  c. 

kesarlik,  44  ;  81  ;'. 

ki)idju,tg,  35  b;  81  ""• 

kl'inilih,  45. 

klcni,  22;  4);  82  c. 

klrnlistig,  30,  3;  80  /3. 

Klupe,  2;  6;  7,  11 ;  15-23 ;  25-33;  12-49. 

koppodi,  27  d  ;  80  /^. 

kostond,  28  a  ;  60. 

kovjUb,  46  a;  80  /^. 

kra/lag,  31  a;  S3  a. 

kris/iii,  25  b;  SI  «• 

krumb,  7  ;  80  /^. 

/.■!(f7/(,  25  «;  45;  82  a. 

kudldiko,  45. 

-A:w/)(/,  25  y. 

kusk,  33,  1. 

Z-Su(Iix,  16. 

higulidhand,  35,  2  /?;  81  <f 

?(///(,  13,  3;  26;  53  I;  81  tr. 

lav  dig,  31  a. 

-/«»i,7,  11;  13,  7;  65,  1;S3  a. 

laiigsam,  48;  82a. 

?arj,  J 4,  2;  83  a. 

lat,  7;  83  a. 

lebhindig,  31  b ;  80  «'. 

ledh,  13,  6;  45  ;  52  .-V  ;  8:3  a. 

Icdhlik,  44;  82  a. 

lef,  13,  .5 ;  2o ;  81  o:- 

leg-tr/ast,  35,  2  b;  Si  «. 

lehyii,  22;  80  «. 

leriand,  28  a  ;  81  CC' 

libbiendi,2$  a  ;  31  b ;  80  cK. 

-lidhand,  28  a  ;  35,  2  /J;  60. 

lidharin,  23  a;  80  /i. 

/<■(//(/,  27  a  ;  8)  t^- 

l/hl{lik),  25  «;  45;        <'r. 

//VcSuBlx,  4:3-47;  85. 

?(7cc  im  lieutifrenEngliscli,  13,  1 

linhi,  23  a;  80  t^. 

linf,  9 ;  13,  5 ;  45 ;  52  k ;  81  a. 

lioflik,  45;  83  a. 

Hoht,  25 r;  52  A,  C;83a. 

Littcraturangaben,  2. 

lo/salig,  35,  2  b;81  '^. 

lo/xam,  48;S0f'^. 

los,  7;  35,  2  a;  81  (^. 

lubhig,  31  a  ;  83  a. 

luggi,  8;  82  a. 

liingnr,  17  a  ;  8:3  a. 

lustxam,  48  ;  S2  a. 

hit,  13,  6;  81  t>^. 

;i<f^/A-,  30;  80  ct. 

lutld,  16,  3;  S3  a. 
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«i-Suffix,  19.  ' 

madfimwidi,  28  c;  38;  81  «• 

magujung,  35  b;  81  ^^• 

mahtig,  31  a;  45;  83  a. 

vmhtiglik,  45;  82  a. 

malsk,  33,  1 ;  81  o:- 

manag,  31  e;  62:  83  a. 

■tnanagfald,  33,  3;  82  a. 

mannisk,  33,  2;  83  a. 

manudxvdig,  31  f  «;  35  b;  81  V- 

manudhlik,  44  ;  82  c. 

manudhwendig ,  'd\.i  V'l  35  b;  81  V' 

mapuldrin,  23  a ;  80  /-»• 

mart,  11,  2;  45;  83  a. 

marlik,  45 ;  82  a . 

men,  21. 

mendndig,  36,  2  ;  81  «• 

menful,  35,  2  «;  81  «• 

menhwat,  35,  2  b ;  81  <^. 

viennisk  s.  mannisk . 

methertiglik ,  45;;82c. 

middi,  6 ;  10 ;  14,  5 ;  83  a. 

rniddd-,  16,  3. 

midjiri,  11;  39;  81  «• 

mikil,  16,  3;65,  1;83  a. 

mildi,  14,  5;  83  a. 

mirki,  15;  83  a. 

mishliumandi(3^ ,  28  c;  36,  3;81  T- 

niislik,  45 ;  83  a . 

misiifaro,  11 ;  36,  3 ;  80  P- 

niissilik,  45. 

missitnhtig,  31  f  Z^;  36,  3;  81  X- 

-worf,  36,  2. 

modag  -ig,  31  a  ;  81  <^' 

modkarag,  35,  2  b ;  81  «• 

modspahi,  35,  2b;  81  '^• 

modniark,  35,  2b;81  <^- 

modhi,  27  a ;  82  a . 

munilik,  46a;81  ^• 


n-Sufflx,  20-23. 

no/i,  13,  7;15;65,  1;80  oc. 

nam,  15;  S3  a. 

neriand,  28  a  ;  52  A;  60;  81  <^- 

ni-Suffix,  22. 

nidherfellag,  31  c;  39;  80  /?. 

nidhhugdi;;,  35,  2  b;  81  «• 

nidhhical,  35  2b;81  «• 

nidhin,  23  c ;  81  «• 

nidhiri,  10;  18  a;  80  y^. 

niud.liko,  44. 

wtudsarn,  48;  82  a. 

nmw(,  10;  14,  1;  80  «• 

nodag,  31  a. 

Normalisierung,  4. 

n^Suffix,  25-23. 

Numerus,  Adjectiva  mit  nur  einem,  64. 

»iw«!,8;80  p. 


obhanward,  39;  50;  80  <^- 

obharhobhdio,  52  B  :  53  I. 

obharhohi,  39;  81  X- 

obharmodiig) ,  39;  81  <^- 

obhaxtliko,  44. 

obhoro,  18  a. 

oda(/,  31  a;  81  «• 

Ofta/i,  20;  83  a. 

oc/i-Bildungen,  27  d. 

odmodi,  6;  11;  82  a. 

od/tar,  18  b;  45;  62;  65,  l;83a. 

odharlik,  45;  83  a. 

odhi,  14,  5;  27  b;  83  a, 

oflik,  46  a ;  80  p. 

okan,  20;  81  «• 

opan,  21;  45;  83  a. 

opanliko,  45. 

Ordiaalzahl,  Flexion  der,  63,  1. 

ostroni,  23  d;  81  a- 

Particip,  20;  25;  28  a;  60;  71,   6;  74,  4. 
Partikel,  Zusammensetzung  mit,  40-41. 
Paul,  52  C. 
Personenbezeichnungen,    Verbindung  von 

Adjectiv  mit,  81. 
Positiv,  Substantivierung  des  -s,  54 ;  57  ;  69. 
Pronomen,  Zusammensetzung  mit,  37. 

gSuffix,  30-33. 
quekilik,  46  a ;  80  l^- 
quik,  6 ;  13,  1 ;  80  «• 

r-Suffix,  17-18. 
reginbliiid,  35,2  b:81  «• 
reht,  25  y,  52  A;82  a. 
Reis,  68. 

richlich,  45 ;  80  A 
Ries,  1. 

riki,  10;  14,  6;45;  81  ^• 
ripi,  8;80  «. 
rod,  7 ;  80  a. 
rof,  13,  5;81«'. 
7-ofea.<7,  31  a  ;  80  /?• 
romnnisk,  33,  2 ;  80  /5. 
rosoh',  23  e ;  80  /^. 
rufirg-m,  23  a; 80 /?. 
7-MJ?tO,  19,  2. 

s-Suffix,  24. 
sad,  25  r;  81  «. 
saft,   25  r- 
sa%,  31  b ;  45 ;  81  o:. 
saliglik,  45;  82  a. 
sani-SufRx,  48;85. 
samquik,  40;  81  '''• 
samwurdig,  31  f  P!  39 ;  81  Y'-- 
Schlueter,  5; 63,  5c. 
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'effan,  21. 

tehnU:,  45. 

iclih,  44. 

set  tan,  21;  45. 

seoluUumcl,  3,5,  2  /?;  52  A  •  81  «. 

»^,  nb:31b;52A;&2a.  ' 

icrcuj,  31  b;82a. 

sera(imod,2&,2\%\  a. 

sidhworig,  35,  2  b ;  81  «". 

Sievers,  3;  79;  86.  ' 

Si7.or,  17  d;  81  a. 

nilubhrhi,  23  a;  80  a. 

Sinne..empflndungen,  Bezeichnungon  fuer 

srnM?<W,  13, 2;  37;  80/5. 
siok,  7 ;  81  a. 
Kitcli/i,  44;  80  /i. 
sitelon,  35,  2  a;  81  ;'. 
sA-  Suffix,  33. 
skard,  25  a;  gj  (r. 
s/carp,  9;  10;  SO  (n 
skernli/c,  44;  82  c. 
sArin,  21;  52  A,  C;83a. 
skir(i),  10;  17  a;  80  a. 
skolo,  52  B  ;  63,  5  b ;  81  <^. 
skoni,  22;  83  a. 
skopliko,  44. 
ukuldig,  31  a ;  81  o:. 
slak,  13,  7;  81  <X. 
slen,  13,  1 ;  81  <r. 
slidlii,  10;  27  b;  82  a. 
shdhmod,  11 ;  36,  2;  81  (X. 
slidhiviirdi,  11 ;  36,  3 ;  81  (X. 
sliht,  13,  6 ;  80  fJ. 
tmal,  13,  2 ;  81  <^. 
ginultnr,  17  b, 
sneig,  31  a  ;  80  ft. 
snel,  13,  2;  81  ". 
snhnni,  19,  2;  81  .K. 
sodh,  28  b;  45;  65,  3;  82  a. 
sod>t/ast,  36,  3 ;  81  «. 
sodhlik,  45;  82  a. 
sonti,  9;  SZ  a. 
spahi,  9;  35,  2  «";  45;  83  a. 
spahlik,  45;  82  a. 
sjiunaiidcUk,  46  c;  80  /?. 
sp«»i,  10;  81  y. 
spildi,  9;  82  c. 
-spraki,  10. 
sprutodi,  27  d  ;  80  ft. 
ilark,  9;  13,  7;  83  a. 
sfarkmod,  36,  2;  81  cr. 
stedihn/l,  49;  80  ft-. 

Stoigeruugsstufen,  Adjectiva  ohne,   67-73 
76. 

,  Bedeutung  der,  66;  67. 

,  Bildung  der,  24. 

—  ,  Substantivicrungdor,  55;  56;  57  b;  ,58. 
Steinmejer,  21. 


stektd,  16,  1 ;  80  /?. 

stiUi.  22;  80  a. 

Stoffbezeichnungcn,  72,  3  a  ft',  74,  3. 

atari,  iO -,8}  b. 

Strang,  6;  10;  13,  7  ;  14,  6; 83  a. 

Streitberg,  2;6;7;8;  9;13,    2  ;  16,  4  •    19    1 
2;  21;  25  r;  28  a.  '    ' 

slridig,  31  a ;  81  en. 

itridin,2dc;  81  ft. 

struf,    13,   5  ;  !-0  ft, 

si  mil,  13,   3;  21;81  «-, 

Sub^tantiv,  Beruehrung  zwischen  Adjectiv 
und,  52-58. 

,  Abloitung  von— auf -I-,  10. 

,  Zusammeiisetzungmit,  35. 

,  Verbindungmit,  79-85. 

Substantiviorung,  5;i-5S. 

,  Eignuug  zur,  68-72. 

suhliari,    10;  17  d;  80  ex. 
Suffixe,  ableiteudo,  15-33. 

,  zweite  Compositionsglieder   ale,   42- 

50. 
SuUixlose  Adjectiva,  6-14. 
sulik,  42;  47;  62;  83  a. 
sumarlang,  35  b;  82  a. 
sundar,  is  a  ;  65,  4. 
sinidig,  31  a  ;  81  '^. 
swidilos,  35,  2  o:;  81  (X. 
Superlativ,  Bedeutung  des  — s,  67. 

,  RLldiiDg  des  — s,  24. 

,  Flexion  des— s,  56 ;C?,  3. 

,  Substantivierung  des  — s,  56 ;  58  ;  69. 

stvari,  6 ;  8 ;  83  a, 
stvart,  13,  6;  83  a. 
sivas,  11;  13,  4;  45;  81  1^. 
swuxlik,  45;  82  c. 
stvidh(i),  10;  14,  5;  45;  83  a. 
swidhliko,  45. 
swigli,  10;  82  a. 
swuti,  6;  14,  5;  83  a. 


/•Suffix,  25-28. 
tarn,  13,  3;  80/?. 
tehin/ald,  37;  82  a. 
tirliko,  45. 

tom(i),  10;  19,  2;3i;b;81  f^. 
tomig,  31  b  ;81  «.     .^^ 
iorhl,    25  X',  45;83.a. 
torhtUk,  45;  82  a. 
torn,  21;  52  A;  80  o:. 
iouardOg),  39;  50;  65,  2  ;  82  a. 
//--Suffix,  18. 
tragi,  6;  8;  14,  6;  80  «^. 
treuha/t,49;Sl  «. 
treulo!',  35,  2  o:;  81  (t.  , 

riuivi,  9;  11;  15;  81  -X. 
tulgo,  6. 
ttuinig,  31  e;  82  c. 
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(u'i/li,  16,  4;  82  a. 
twihobhdig,  31  f  'f;  37;  SO  OC. 
twisk,  33,  1. 

Ihahi,  10;  23  a ;  80 /?• 

ihahin,  23  a  ;  80  A 

thegnnlik,  44;  82  b. 

therp,  therbhi,  10;  IS,  5;  14,4;  SO  /?. 

<Aitfcfcj,  14,  6;  83  a. 

IJtim,  13,  3;  82  a. 

thiiujJik,  44;  84. 

-thi'idic),  31  a. 

Ihioliko,  44. 

thiori,  ihcrri,  6 ;  BO  P. 

ihiudisk,  S3,  2 ;  81  X • 

thiustri,  17;  52  A,  C;83a. 

thrihendig,  31  f  «;  37 ;  80  y^. 

ihrisii,  14,  5;27  b;82a. 

ihrisimod,  36,  2;  81  «. 

ihunni,  6;  8;  80  /^. 

ihurfig,  31  a ;  81  <-r, 

thurhfrcmkl,  39;  HI  «. 

thurhthigen,  39;  81  T'. 


tt6;i;7,  10;  16,  3;  83  a. 

t(?i-,  Zusanimensetzung  mit,  41;  74, 

unarwaniandi'ik,  40  c;  82  c. 

uabardohl,  32;  41;  81  ;>'. 

unbitharbhi,  41;  82  a. 

unbmiandlondelik,  46  c;  82  c. 

unebhni,  41, 

unerivendet,  41 ;  84. 

unfodi,  9 ;  41 ;  80  '^• 

unforlhionodliko,  46  b. 

unfmh,  41;  81  ;''• 

ungihorsam,  41 ;  8i  T'- 

ungilik,  41. 

ungilobhig,  41;  81  o;- 

ungilofsam,  41. 

tingimak,  11 ;  41 ;  84. 

unghnalod,   41;  80  /-'• 

ungimed.  41. 

ungiinet,  11 ;  41 ;  S2  c. 

ungiobhid,  41 ;  80  /^. 

vngi'rimendi,  41;  S2  c. 

ungistralit,  41 ;  80  P- 

unghvar,  41 ;  81  T'- 

ungiwitiig,  41;  81  '^• 

unhiuH,  41. 

unhiurlik,  41;  81  r« 

tnihold,  41;  81  Q"- 

unhreni,  41 ;  82  c. 

unkra/iag,  41;  81  r. 

unlestid,  41;  82  a. 

unmel,  41 ;  65,  1. 

unodhi,  41 ;  82  a. 

U7iguedhand,  41 ;  60. 

MJireW,  41; 52  A;  82  a. 


unskoni,  41 ;  80  «-, 
unakuldig,  41;  81  £<^. 
unspod,  13,  6. 
unstark,  41;  80  /?. 
unsundig,  41 ;  81  tr. 
unsiuoU,  41 ;  83  a. 
I  untelliko,  46  a. 
unwam,  41;  81  tl"- 
unwand,  41;  81  tr. 
Mnioan?'/c,  41 ;  81  C- 
iinweTdhig,  41 ;  81  ^'^ 
unwiglik,  41;  81  ?'• 
umvis,  41 ;  81  t^"' 
vnwitandi,  41 ;  81  X«  , 
upwardas,  39;  50. 
urkundi,  40. 


Verba,  Adjectiva  neben  starken,  7 ;  8 ;  16, 1 ; 

25  «;  27  a. 
,  Adjectiva  neben  schwachen,  9;  16,  1; 

25  A 

,  Beruehrungmit  Adjoctiven,20;  25;  60. 

,  Zusammensetzung  mit,  38. 

Vocativ,  Flexion  des  .\dJGCtivs  im,56;  63,4. 


M^-SufSx,  15. 

Wadstein,  S. 

wag  idhand,  35,  2  /5;  £2  A;  81  O". 

tfa/i,  13,  7;  52  A;  82  a. 

wahsbLank,  9 ;  35  a ;  80  P- 

waldand,  28  a ;  52  A;  60;  81  «. 

warn,  13,  3;  52  A;  82  a. 

wamlos,   35,  2  a;  81  /^. 

wan,  21;  82  a. 

?<'aMaJ?i,  19,  2;  80  a. 

wand,  9 ;  82  a . 

wandalhuti,  11 ;  16,  1;.38;  81  r- 

ivankol,  IG,  1 ;  82  a. 

tt'o?i?ifc,  45 ;  81  o:. 

war,  11 ;  13,  2 ;  81  «• 

war,  7;  10;  11;  13;  2;  45;  52  A;  65,  3,  4;  83  a. 

wataliko,  45. 

ward-Suffix,  50. 

warfast,  36,  3:82a. 

wurliko,  45. 

imrios,  36,  3;S1  «r. 

warw),  19,  2;  82  a. 

wedarivis,  35,  2  tr;  81  ^• 

wek,  7 ;  82  a. 

wekmod,  36,  2 ;  81  «• 

-tw?,  13,  2. 

welag,  31  a  ;  81  X- 

welmehtig,  31  f  /^;  39;    81  Y- 

-ivend'g,  31  c. 

-iverdig,  31  b. 

Mcrd/i,  25  7^ ;  31  b ;  45 ;  52  A ;  83  a. 
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werdhliko,  45. 

xverklik,  44;S2c. 

westroni,  23  d  ;  80  <»•. 

%cid,  13,  6;  83  a. 

iiiV6r«/,  36,  1;  82  a. 

«!d;iar7HO(?,39;81  <l^. 

tcUlhancard,  39;  50;  65,  2;  81  <^- 

%cidharwerdi(i,  39;  50;  82  c. 

widhumlik,  44 ;  80  f^- 

icujand,  28  a;  60;  81  «• 

iriglik,  44. 

u'ih,  10;  13,  7. 

it;27(/(,  27  b  ;  80  Z^. 

?ci7h(/,  31  a ;  81  o:. 

Wilmanns,   2;  6-33;  34,  36,  4 ;  41 ;  42-50 ;( 

73;  85. 
winUtar  18  b ;  80  cr. 
unntarkald,  35  b:  80  «• 
xcirdhig,  31  b;  S3  a. 
wirthrun,  21;  :i5  a  ;  80 /5. 
tvix,  25  «;  82  a. 

«•«,  10;  25  «;  35,  2  «;  45;  81  «;  S3  a. 
u'islik,  45;  82  a. 
ivissungo,  31. 
wisilik,  44;  82  c. 
wUcu/,  31  c ;  82  c . 
U'lVh'.or,  31  a  ;  81  «• 
wittodi,  27d;81  y. 
ivlank,  13,  7  ;  81  «. 
wlitig,  31  a ;  83  a. 
U'odhi,  6;  82  a. 
wonodsam,  49;  82  a. 
wordspali,  35,  2  <-^]  81  ^» 
wordwis,  35,  2  <^;  81  <^' 


xvorig,  31  e ;  81  /J. 

Wortart,  Bedeutung  der,  51-60. 

Wortbedeutung,  materielle,  68-86. 

Wortbildung,  alt-saeclisische,  2. 

Woitform,  Bedeutung  der,  61-67. 

wosti,  10;  14,    5;  80  ff. 

wredh,  13,  6;  83  a. 

tvredhhi(odi{/,ii6,Z;  81  O:. 

wredh iiiod,  36,  2 ;  81  «• 

ivroiisk,  33,  2;  81  ;'• 

wrisilik,  44;  80  «• 

WKWf?,  25  <«■;  81  «. 

icmuho-Uk,  44;  82  a. 

Wunderlich,  60. 

irunsa7n,  48;  83  a. 

tvurmbelig,  31  c,  f  XJ  35,  2  b;  82  c. 


zagilih,  46  a;  81  V- 

zahi,  6;14,  6;80  f^. 

Zahhvorl,  Zusammensetzung  rait,  37. 

Zusammeubildungen  auf  -a-  und  -ja,  11. 

Znsammonrueckung,  34. 

Zusammensetzung,  erstarrte,  42-50. 

,  lebendige,  35-41. 

mitAdjectiv,  36. 

,  mit  Adverb,  39. 

,  mit  Nomen,  35-37. 

,  mit  Partikel,  40-41. 

,  mit  Prouomen,  37. 

,  mit  Substantiv,  35. 

,  mit  Verb,  38. 

,  mit  Zablwort,  37. 


BERICHTIGUNGEN 

■wo  nieht  schon  eingetragen  sind  an  folgemden  Stellen  vorzunehmen: 
S.  345,  und  349  oben,  Adjectils,  1.  Adjectivs. 
S.  348,  §13,  2,  j^urnds,  1.  purnds. 
S.  349,  ?14,  2,  hyrr,  1.  liyiT. 
S.  350,  §14,  4,  iiud,  1.  und. 

§14,  6,  fce'se,  1.  /"(^se. 
S.  353,  §19,2,  vcenn,  1.  vcenn. 
S.  354,  §21,  pl-no,  1.  pl-no. 

§22,  fcecne,  1.  fcecne. 
S.  358,  §28  b,  s-^f,  1.  s-«?. 
S.  360,  §33,  2,  tcrcene,  1.  wrafne. 
S,  361,  §34,  altfader,  1.  aldfader. 
S.  367,  Z.  9  V.  u.,  Eigenschaiten,  1.  Eigenschaften. 
S.  369,  §45,  i'«w«,  1.  vcenn. 
S.  373,  §52  A,  ^^'a/^,  1.  ?t'aft. 
S.  392,  §74,  5,  Eigenschat,  1.  Eigensehaft. 
S.  400,  Sp.  1,  mddmundi,  1.  mddJimundi . 

obarmodig,  1.  obharmodig. 
Das   Todesjahr  Hench's   anf  dem  Widmungsblatt  ist  als  1899  zu 
geben. 
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